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The New Year is upon us. :\ season of p'.-ac''* an-l goodwill unlo 
men. A time lo register resolutions pio»eiy int-'iided io h- followed 
A time to sweep away mental cohwebs and start willi a (dean 
slate. Resolve to renew your mind and body i 
Greetings to njeonstruot your ideals, individual aau oodeetive,* 
j, and to strive incessantly tor the uplift oI the laud of 

your nativity that she may once more iioeorne the. centro of light. 
Weave your life into a song of lovt^ and jo-y. Think ;;oodnuss, live* 
it. BE; not SEEM. Love largely, live spiutually, will l igoitly and 
mightily: Give gladly of your treasure to your hiollier man that 
lacks love and leading* ‘One touch of nature makLo the wdiolo world 
kin*. Attune yourself to that Nature and to Him from vvliom all 
mercies flow. S0| greetings from your loving and devoted cv^iijiade, 

the EDITOR. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

A new ora ol pro‘ir(<">s is dawning. A new public consciousness 
is awakuning. Progress soorna alow in our country but is inevitable. 
People ov(‘ry where, especially in ihc West, are keenly interested in 

• the (llsccvan'y of spiritual truth. They are awaken- 

Tiie ing to iho k jwledgc that their Latent Light ia 

New Era within theui and can he perfected by practice. 

• ^ Thousands need the brighi., cheery, helpful message 

which the A brings them with urierring punctuality every 

month. Our frienvla wani us and come to us, a ceaseless stream 
froDi far and neifr. We try our best to steady the of the 

toddling .^'coker of triitij n.iid his satisfaction is ourreward. 

• Iruioi^d, tljis is an important period in human evolution, when 
BJ great a part ol humai.-iy is stirnui by psychic ph(3nomena and 
beginning to fe(‘i that tlic prime purpose of life is the evolution or 

devei opnuTt of our latent spiritual powers and 
Psychic faouh'.'cs, by their careful and intelligent use and 
Phenom^oa ox Alan is beginning to undtu’sLand that he is 

him^eif iiut Lord of Karma and car» make and mar 
the d(^sti'JV of things- Por he is a spirit, part of the Over-soul 
(Payrainatina), and U];' mij ul a fiaction of the Crearivo Alitul. Never 
was a more opportune time to sow the Psychic truths broadcast than 
the present moment, Never was the Tiiiu-.pirit more jjrc pitioua 
than Now t) make our Alaga/iinc a medium of highc. spiritual 
•thought. Psychic juienoruena arc being eagerly discussed in 

the pre.ss and on the platform in v.c.’stera lands, and awm in our land 
there is a marked )^.vival of interest in •♦■he spiritual truth and n 
the exploiting of the rieli potentialities of life. Thousands look for 
I light on their way, that they may step forward and work as com- 
rades in the cause of Spiritual Wisdom. 

As the I’e^sult of a lifelong study and luvestigation, Sir Oliver 
Lodge has reachfui the conclusion that back of the atoms which 
makr' up a-il nuitter is electricity, and that electricity and magnetism 
expiu a the colossal force of the ether of space 
'fbe Wonlers (Akasa) Although invisible to physical eye, ether, 
of Ether ho afliims, is the most substantial thing in the uni- 
verse Jiook up into the sky. What do you see? 
Empty space, riothiag but empty space, you say. Yet, invisible to 
your sou.sco is other or Akasa filling all space. Yci, this mysterious 
^I'ni uic, etbjr, liils a;.i si)iOe bctvvoea planets, It pervades all spacOf 
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has a motion beyond your ooinprebension, mid undurii of 

gravitation* It is Akasa that holds ttie universe to,;otivu’ uy ij|s 
tmmendoas force, not foss potent because iniMien. ftisAkifs.. O’ 
ether that enables and heat to be transiniiit'd from the Sua *1.0 
the earth. *It is through ether that the Sun is able lo axerL hs 
tremendous attraction for the earth. Badiation is not the oiiiV 
thing which the earth receives from the Sun. Tbt>n‘ ir> o. v. 

gravitative pull — a force of tension exceeding that wi.iee a tribion 
steel pillars each thirty feet in diameter couiu stand Ihbfr is Lbu 
medium which transmits this gigantic force’. Again, I vkt^ ^ >u'el bar. 
•When stretched, with how great a tenacity it;- nju'ts uimg logtiUier ! 
Yet its particles are not in absolute contact. Tiie siul^.Uanc . is cym* 
posed of countless atoms closely attached to oacli oilif..- by » tlier, a 
medium which is competent to bear the greatest st r'lssi - 
gravitation and cohesion can exeru*. Ether may be said to iio.d ilv: 
secrets of life and death. Our minds are now associated w.tb Oo"i 
ether and matter. ‘In time the material porlioti wears out an-, 
drops away, but the (jthereal portion subsists and i.-; wlM.t ^t. i’auf 
had termed a spiritual body’ (Sir Ouver Lodgoj, tt is this oLl ore.t 
or spiritual body which Hindus have iitylvd s(U'ir>L. Tlu 

gist of Sir Oliver's new pronouncements is the old, old truth thal 
things visible are temporal but things utiscon are eiernal. 

The reality of Psychic Phenomena is among the most discussed 
subjects in the world. No field of thought: seems so'.attraclivo lo-day 
particularly in England, where leaders of Science and Lileralure are 
openly and sternly fighting for their beliefs. Edison tb^^ ‘wizari; 
in the perfecting of inventions which have done so much toward the 
progress of the world’ is perfecting or has perfeclod an ajiparatLU; 
to ‘see if it is possibles for personalities whic'h Imvo left this eartl 
to communicate with us’. Edison says,- ‘I can nc 
Edison and more doubt the existence of an Intelligonce that n 
Spiriteom* running things than I do tho existence of luyseif’ 
nXTJjrfcation His thirst for knowledge has impede i him to loi 
# night and day during tho la.sL .sixty of iii.s mvenoy* 

three years on earth. The same thirst has developed into a passioi. 
that impels him onwai d in this latest quest for kiuAviedge of a .statt 
of existence outside mortal ken. Mediums have, ilirough Ihoir 
tended vision, been able to see spirits. Through their extended fear- 
ing they have l)eon able to hear them. Gan it bepos-jible that th u .' 
may be a development of a spirit telephone whicli is p crfecicd in 
a mamjer that it will do away with the iraperf ‘clions in J o fr-ediod o 
receiving m0S6ag3S through mediums, as at prosenti aro olu^a appaJ nnt^ 
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Thus/, may we not reru! asunder the thin veil that divides the mortal 
man from the immortal ‘d()i\d'? 1( so, what a tremendous sensation! 

, ^ Atiiiouncexnent of Edison’s experiment ^^as recently made in the 
Amerioan Maijazinc' h\ M r- B. C. Forhr^s whc quoted the inventor 
at leiij^th res])ect.iuj 2 j thtj super-delicate apparatus designed to effect 
indisputable spirit-coiuinunication. Edison proceeds on the theory 
llia.t ‘in the very nature of things, the degree of 
Edisoli’s material o). physical power possessed by those in the 

Theory next life must be oxfcnjineiy slight and that, there- 

*■ fore, anv instrument designed lo communicate with 
us must he super-dehtiate — as fine and nisponsive as human in- 
gonuit} can make it'. Edison is inchnod to believe that ‘our perso- 
nality hereafhrr will he able to atleot matter’, ‘if this reasoning be 

conect, then, if w'e can evolve an instrument so delicate as to be 

r 

affected or moved or manipulated — whichever term you want to 
use — h} our person;i'ity as it survives in the next life, such an 
instrument, wlnm made available, ouglP' to record something’. 

‘ My aparaius is in the nature of a valve say^? Edison. ‘ The 
slightest conoeivnhle efl'orfc will exorc many tiauis its initial power for 
indicative purposes. It is similar to the modern 
Physical power house, whore a man with one-eighth horse- 

Aspect of til© power -.tarts a 50,000 h.p. (uieino. My apparatus 
New Device ^vili m ignify the sliglites’ liftorts which it intercepts 
aud gives us wbatevn.r form of iccord wo desire. 
1 do not wish to (.‘Xplain further at thi.s time ’. 

A collaborator on this work has ahc uly passed .on to the 
realms with which Edison expects to communicate. He knows exact- 
ly what Edison is after- Edison believes, therefore, that his friend 
and co-worker might bo the lirsti to use the appartus if able 
to do so. Edison’s assumption of por-.c-aal survival is based on the 
belief that human bodies are composed of myriads 
Infinitesimal of infinitesimal entities, each in itself forming a 
Entities unit of life. ‘They come logoiber and form a Ao\jnan 
being’- These entities livo for over, says Edison. 
You cannot destroy them any' more than you can destroy matter. 
We arc; simply working on the samo supply over and over again. 
We change, the com'nination hut not the relative quantities. They 
M.c saiiui imtifies. The reaso i why Edison is Edison and 
you are .sotjiohody else is liecatise each has a difYcirent swarm of 
thc^sc* cniuies, Edison holds it conclusively proved that 
personality resides lu that part of brain known as the,,* Ibid 
ol iirucd’. This view reminds us of the doctrine of some of bur 
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own stddhas that the pilgriro-sonl has his ho vl-quarters somr^hem 
in the ‘ Kapala * or in the mystie ‘ thot!tRan(iMM»talled lotus’ of the 
br^lin. Pldison supposes that, our dirootijii; are located 

These entities ‘ aivo as onr mental irapro-ic^for ; nnd personadtie® 
Death is bfu*. departure of all the^e entities fi oin the body. The 
question/of survival with pjdis:)n, is simply the rjnestion — wLat 
happens to the master entities in the ‘Fold e.f I^rnea *. fie assumes 
that the O' her entities from all parts of the body doiuf; routine w^oik 
disband at death and depart to sock new work Hut w1«f^t of the 
personality entities? Do they also break up tn kuoIc fresitT pastures 
in the universe? If so, how can personality continue to exist ? 
If not, the personality enbit’es in the ‘Fold of IF’oca’ must hold 
togetlier. In other wo’^ds, personality persists. * And Kdison 
ofaims that his marvellons machine ought to bn of some usn. 

Prof. Albert A. Michelson head of the University of Chicago, 
Physics Department (Nohel Prize Winne: ), tluaks thifc l^idisoni 
inventing earthly mechanical rnarv«'la, has rnconie the genius of the 
age, hut adds that an apparatus to talk vv’th the nc^xt world is impos- 
sible. Leading Chicago co-workers of Rir Oiivru- Lodge, however, seem 
to be more o))timistic. The, telo^houe, the vvireiosif 
Criticism of telegraph, and :iovv tht^ vviroh ;'.s folephn-n. Why 
Edison’s Plan not the spirit tel-'phoue ? — they jisk. Sonui Bpiritual- 
ists seem lo ho)i(‘ve that no' hiu'i if impossible in 
heaven and earth. They fondly hope and wif,!i that Edison is one of 
them. The great genius -and inventor is only physically in this 
world, they sav , he is bpiriiually k iin,> the next. Why not such 
a genius invent such a highly sensilis •* apj)iir:i!us as iuay make 
possinle commerce with the spirit-woriil ? Es ui the Edison-devioo 
' can work only with certain persons and Tindr'c Uvonrahlo coiuH'i ns 
— say others And yet o hers cixcldm. -Oh, what a stagg{'ring 
sensation a spirit phone will make on a uki‘ erialisVio world I — 
whereas your cocksure materalint indn'/es in fardtinie. guffaws 
over A mechanical wizard in the hr«>id dav light of the modern 
dabbling with spooks and a ‘ loi f>f u^iriUiaiistic r onseuse’l 
Briefly, apart from technical e.(_ Edison’s k' y to 

spirit 'conimuaication consists in a {■ujiirfiui.suivc irstnirurint so 
responsive t '» spirit impulses ;.s to O'. <'r ;md !o li:in mi, t'tem 
to mortals- Edison is convinced that oh.otM'cu^ y wh'l he idiiLv'd in 
• thousands of wwy ^ \r^ imkuow! , He tliiuk, that 

instr'l mental his super-delicate ;i.y.>[Mraus w.;i nio,t u'uiily lo- 
Com|)ltini‘ catc'd, grasped, so to si> ak, hy iliosn possessing 
Cation expert knowledge of tin.' }ow<r and vor^ utility of 
• electric weaves. If personality piirsisi.s after the 

deti^th or dissolution of the physical body, it means that the same 
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implying mind and memory ought to bo able to function 
in a life beyond doabh. Edison contends that the right kind of 
^iiV:ruinent can be operated by this personality in its changed habit*;.^ 
tiop and environment, resulting in the receipt by us of intelligible 
sfiirit messages. The mechanical inventor thinks that the 'human 
element ’ in mediumship is the unreliable element. Theories are 
nice; but fao^s ? Yes, experience based upon facts is our best 
Guru. Our knowledge, especially in spiritual science, must be deep* 
roott^cl in experience* What does our experience teach us? It has 
assured us«that between a discarnate spirit aud inert matter there 
is a gulf to he bridged. The spirit does not or cannot influence 
matter save through a bridge across the gulf. Experience shows 
that* such a brictije so far is only a ‘ psychic force ’ (Sookshma Prana 
Sakti) of the human medium. Particularly sensitive instruments 
Jike tfiat of Edison, may be relied on to reduce fhe amount of such 
^ required power to a minimum. But can we dispense with it entirely? 
That is the question. Upon the answer to this question depends, 
wo believe, the success or failure of Edison's and all others ’ 
mechanical attempts at spirit-communication. It may well be 
tfaat the presence of a medium or some one with required psychic 
force (consciously &r unconsciously developed) will heighten the 
results, whils*^^ the absence of a suitable person may tend to weaken 
and even negative them. 

The Editor of the Tivo Worlds speaks to have known a plan- 
chette pir.ced in a locked cupboard to write a name when no one was 
nearer to it than in the next room to that which contained the cup- 
board. Aivd he explains that this is probably merely an extension 
of the phnnomenon of motion without pliysif 3 al contact, or ac*=ion at 
a distnnee. ‘Tl: is possible, too, for psychic force to drawn from 
a suitable person, s^^ored or accumulated and subsequently used 
when tho said person was not present’. An alternative ‘medial sub- 
stance’ has yet ho discovered, Edison’s wonderful inventive 
genius may give us a mechanical marvel which will produce reCij^ble 
commurjications with the minimum of human psychic prana or safti/ 
T3 -. Mie wizard look for a magic wand — we mean, an instru- 
ment — to bo acted upon directly by spirits without a psychic * bridge’ 
or nfxns ? But who is to call up the dead and say — down with 
the bridge? Who are you to determine a priori how 
Editors on spirits ought to communicate? The scientist Urst 
Ediscn’s (;hserves that a given effect is produced. He later 
Endeayour determines bow it may or does takopla.ee. In the 
*- last casct ho varies the conditions of experiment to 

improve rt^sults. The Editor of the Tm Worlds rightly affirms that 
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it 18 this really soientifio method which can facilitate result?. • And 
as he believ(>s, the Jiuraan element may, m future, bef reduced in its 
incidence, so thatomessafjes ricross the void be at least as reliable as 
our telephonic system I Supposing, Iv wevor, that our beloved living; 
dead cannot use or affect the apparatus which lldison is kind enough 
to give them, without the psychic medium, what can it mean? To 
us, it will only mean that Edison's scientific method is proving, 
after all, not so very scientific, say, like the methods fiisbrother- 
Pcientists — Sir William Crooks and Sir Oliver Lodge— as to secure 

good results. It can never mean that there is no Ileroaftor of the 

• • 

kind that spiritualists know and speak about. As our esteemed 
brother, Babu Moti Lai Ghose (a veteran Hindu spiritualist and 
Editor of the Bazar Fat rika)^ points out in the Patrika dated 

6th November 1920, Edison’s alleged reference to the ‘occult, my- 
stifying, mysterious and weird moans, such as are employed by the 
so-called mediums’ can only be aec )unted for by the axiom that 
Edison ‘had neither the opportunity nor tlio inclination to cRme 
across some of the best mediums of the day who are as honourable 
and honest as Mr. Edison himself and who have convinced scien- 
tists who in scientific attainments are not a jot inferior to 

Mr. Edison' All the same we concede with Babu Moti Lai that if 
Edison's instrument can work with even the irreducible minimum 

• 

of human psychic force, he would confe r the greatest blessing upon 
humanity, which will indeed outweigh the blessings of all his other 
meohanicaf inventions. For as the avers: — three-fourths of 

human misery would disappear, if it could bo demonstrated • 

that those who die do not die at all but live mure vividly than they 
d, 9 ^ere incur planet. It is a fact tb:ii a spiritualist with psychic 
and mediumlstic powers, developed consciously or otherwise, can 
secure communications from discarnate spirits even through crude 
mechanical devices like Planohette or Ouija. Edison’s device will 
certainly prove better and more accurate Mum Planohette and Ouija 
as a recorder of spil-it-oommunications, though we frankly doubt 
even Edison’s capacity to entirely dispense with t he psychic bridge 
or tnediumistio element. 

While considering the fascinating problem of mechanical 
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pirit-communicationp, wo mtjst tiaturaHy Sake iato oonaiddralibn 
tl^ teundatido fads jmd tenets of spiritualism. , Scientific spirituai*- 
ism, ^ properly speakinjf, embraces all available means of spirit-- 
communication, iiindu Spiritualism goes furtlier and deeper, as it 
is as much philosophy^ and religion as science and art. To the flindu 
Occultist, spirit influence is but a reflex power from 
Edison Supreme Intelligence in Whom even Edison be- 
in the light lieves as already pointed out. Hindu SplrHualiem 
ofHinfl'a^ asks you to commence with the sarihanas for true 
Spiritualism spiritual unfoldment. Then you are taught to look 
upon spirit influence as but a reflex power from 
Snrya^Ifarayana, ^s our Occultists call Supreme Spiritual Intellir 
gcncc which lives and dominates as the central Flame of all lif^ 
Then edme the lessons which show how one can safely and fewr- 
lossly place one’s mentality within the range of pure influence, fiTMt 
of the Supreme Spirit (Nnrayana) and then and then only of angels, 
devas or IfitriS’ Thus you will know how to place yourself in a 
condition of ri^ht vof'optiv.ty or pure mediumship. Indeed it follows 
as natural scqiu nce as night follows day. R'ght receptivity tunes 
you to close touch witk pure, and enlightened spirit entities and With 
the glorious immortals of the brighter and fairer realms of progress- 
They will gUJde you, not by means of mechanical mediums, but 
preferably by <ho medium of your own mind and heart and 
body ns well os by higher psychic and spiritual experiences 
and phenomena. Spirits themselves will reveal to the sadbaka’s 
, clear vision just what procedure must be adopted in special 
cases and in oreer to perfect any given means of ooizrun'toa^ 
tion. In the light of Hindu Spiritualism, we may say, therefore, 
that it will be a matter for Edison’s spirit friends to deoifka just what 
Edison may expect or finally receive from them. It is not for Edisoni 
however great and brilliant ho may be on this planet, to dictate how 
the citizens of the ofhoi world to communicate, if they are to 

justify their existence in the eyes of his earthly friends and admi 
and fellow-savants! Hindu Spiritualism counsels, above alii 
humility and purity and self ^surrender and true reverence — though 
not at the cost of an honest and genuine’ critical and con- 
scientious spirit of a true scientific investigator. Hindu Spiritual^ 
ism works miracles— not for gratifying idle and profane or scepti- 
cal and Hensation-lcving curiosity, but for the benefit of mankind. 
So, it is obvious that one can become, without wires and pulleyc, 
a private or public medium in a higher and purer sense than ig 
ordinarily pudorstood in the West^ — for the receipt of messagec 
Iroin departed relatives and friends in your own homes. 



THE VISfON OF 
' THE UPANFSHADS 

Pmr. T. b. VASWANI 

Wrktn^ oo this inbjeot 1 cannot forget that iny words 
aw flddWMed to some cf India’s children,— to those who* what- 
•Tcnf their {wdsent condition, are jet the living h*elr8 of an 
Mooient* spiritual civilization. 

INDIA’S GLORY 

ftf the days of her greatness was not in her palaces and pteasnre 
gardens, but in her athramas, her temples, her tiraihs, her 
homes of oultnre, her schools of pbilosophy, her literature, 
her art, her songs ; and they were a witness to a wisdom ot 
life, a vision of t* e things of the spirit. Forgotten are these 
things by most of us in the tumults of today^ — forgotten but 
not yet lost; for even, today, our hearts give response to that 
wisdom when interpreted in terms of mdSern consciousness; 
some memory of it yet slumbers in our hearts. 

The shaping power of great Ideals — this is what our pub- 
lic life needs piteously, to day. It was a profound obeser* 
vation which 

LORD ACTON 

a careful atndent of history— made when bo said:—* Ideas are 
the cause, not the result of public events’. Machinery, power, 
wealth, — these are the thin gs many seek today, following 
Kurope, Shall we not profit by Europe’s experiences? If 
we seek these things only and trample upon the deeper things 
ot the spirit, can we hope to escape the anguish and rnin 
which assail Europe at this hour t 'Be hard, 0 man — 
such has been the dominant idea of European society for 
over a eentnry. 'Be divine, 0 man*,— such the central 
thought of Aryavarta as reflected in the literature and life of 
the long ago. Tbrougb the rise and fall of many kingdoms 
the kingdom of spiritual values has persisted ; of this Kingdom 
sing the Upanisbads. 

* Whan the history of India is written 1^ some of India’s. 

9 
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own^liildren filled with passion for Trnth and with faith in 
the^lndiaixldeafp, an important chapter ^will bear npon the 
Jhflnefice of Upanishads on the development of the Indian' 
people. Bndhism has been wronglv regarded as a rival of 
Hinduism. It is forgotten that Bnddha's teachings are 
charged through and through with the wisdom of the XJpa- 
nisbads. ^Tbe completely enlightened one* concerning whom 
Budha speaks to his digcipfes> is also the goal of the tJpa«- 
nishads; the subordination of rites and ceremonies and other 
externals to religion life is an idea expresved, over and over 
again^ in these Songs of the Soul ; ard when Buddha asked 
his disciples to 'be lamps to tb?m8elves% and taught that 
religion was 

SELF-RELIANCE, 

self-realization, he uttered the fundamental conviction of tb0 
TJpanishads. The Buddbist monks who posi^esied knowledge 
and practised medita^iion and helped iu building up the 
great civilization of<?h ' Gupta Age were in a line of spiritual 
succession to the earlier poet-?eers of India who were 
practical yet mysticalf — men who loved tho whole of life, who 
felled oaks and rencuncf d riches and served the poor and 
protected the bird and beast and guarded the great Spiritua 
Trust of India. 

*Arar yakas’ is the name given to the ITpanishads; the 
name is significant; it moans ^forest-books* j these Scrips 
tures do not smell of coal and engine-<)il; they • still have 
nature^'s freshness ; they were taught and studied in the 
fore5t-ua7/raw«, in India’s schools and colleges which were 
planted not in the conflict and confusion of city-life, but in 
the heart of nature, They who taught the Upanishads wefe 
not arm-chair academicians but men who touched life at the 
centre; they were artisMMnkers ; they 

SPOKE IN SYMBOLS, 

—an eflfective way of suggesting the profound— saying much 
in little ; thev loved nature and realised in deeds of daily life 
that unity of thought and emotion which is a secret of a 
rioh life. The Upanishads are charged with a feeling,' a 
reverence for nitare which th3 co n UKoial, aggressive oivill* 
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-ntiont of todoy abierly ignore. Modern knowledge is a 
light afraid of^love; the vicfj/a of the ITpanieliads is a light 

which glows with love for man and bird and beast.* 

•0 

* The highest aim of knowledge', says the Ghandogya^ 
Upanishad, ‘ is the atmon, the self*. With love and longing 
in their hearts did they enter npon a stndy of the Science of 
the Self in ancient India ; and in great assemblies some even 
of India's princes and kings took interest in this Science, ask- 
ing qnestions concerning the mystery of Life, and prizing 
above ell earthly things the knowledge of the deep things of 
the Spirit. So we read when Yagnavafkya nnfoided the' 
* science of the self * to king Janaka of Videbi, tbe,king was 
filled with joy and said to the sage Yagnavalkya: — ^*1 give a 
thonsand cows * . And stories are told of kings who gave 
away tbsir kingdoms, on snch occasions. Other interests 
engage the world's attention today ; the atmavidya is be- 
come with many a term of reproach, another word for ‘supers* 
tition* and 'ignorance some regard it, with Max Nordon as 
a 'symptom of degenerations’! Wh'.’t 

A BEAUTIFUL STOKY 

that in one of the Upanishads— the story of the disciple who 
meditating on the great Mystery says first that Brahman 
(God) is anna (matter), next that Brahman is prana (life), 
next that He is vtgnan (intell.'ct) and at last that Brahman 
is ifnanjJa tlo'^e-joy). Brahman is Joy* In this bold decia* 
ration the sages of the Upanishads have recorded their vision 
of the world-whole, their conviction concerning the fina 
synthesis of life* The first synthesis, 'Brahman is matter' 
41inna) is so crnde, so imperfect } yet there was a time — no) 
so very long ago— when this view of the Universe was regard- 
ed as the latest finding of science and reflective oonscions* 
ness. So Moleschott said : — • Man is the snm of patents and 
nurses, of place and time, air and weather, light and cloth- 
ing *. And Cynder wrote a book on ' Man a Machine 1 
Gradnally the idea dawned that 'matter* itself was beta 
centre of forces, that man was not a machine. Brahman is 
frana is — the next synthesis ; bnt this, too, is incomplete 
Spenoar wm anxions to derive all from an 
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UNKNOWN ENERGY. 

Bivt the Energy 'of the Universe is not. unknown; the 
World- Will IS not blu.d. Kf-lviri and W xllace pointed out 
thftt one was justified on scientific 5^round'=^ in believing that 
Nature had a ‘■directive intellige-nce ’• Brahman is sensation 
(maBas)— this, too, Is an inadequate synthesis. Mill tried to 
interpret the universe in terms of lematiotu and grotip$ of 
Kmation* linked hy }<ito8 of axsooiation : Mill’s attempt failed 
to Bccount for Ithe $ynt7ie*i» of experience: he did not grapple 
with the problem concerning the World-Ground, the 
Sonrce of sensations ‘Brahman is intellect, ?inderetanding’ 
(FtjFMan),— is the next step in the progress of the disciple in 
the Story.. And th^re ts purpose, there is intention in the 
nniverse; htti; is there nothing more in the mighty Striving 
which strews nature’s paths with innumerable forme of 
beauty everyday? 

INTELLECT H.'tS ITS LIMITS; 

it is hut one iristrumen,* evolved by the Universe for inter> 
preting the phenomena! : to touch reality at the very centre 
we must develop intuition. The ‘r.shi’ of the Upanisbad had 
an intuition of the World-Whole, an insight into Reality; 
and so with a profon -d soul-emotion he declared: — Brahman 

, is Love, Brahman is Joy ! • 

< 

Turn over’the piges of Upani shads, and you will find 
over and again declarations such as the following: — ‘The 
Infinite is Jcv." there is no joy in anything finite divorced 
from the Infinite’. ‘Even as a grain of rice or the smallest 
granule of the millet, so i*^ the golden Pnrusha [Person] in 
my heart ; even as a smokelese light, the Purusba is greater 
.than the skv, greater than clher, creater than the earth,' 
greater than all existing things; that Self is myself; and 
verily whoever has this tru'4, ‘or him there is no nncertninty.f 
‘The Self of sfives, the Ancient Purnsha, !fe who is the ear of 
the ear, the mind of the mind, the tpt ech of the speech, is verily 
' the life of life, the eye of the eye’. This truth of the Antarya 
min Pnrusha, the Indwelling Self, is sung, again and again, 
• by the Upanishads. Man is man because the Eternal Pnrnaha| 
(Person) dwells in him; God is the deepest Self of man. 
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£2acb one is a child of Btornal Joy! Did you read ^ that story 
in the books ? Alexander the G^reat orders 
an INDIAN YOai 

to follow him tb Greece and Kome ; the Yogi will n5t leave 
India ; unafraid of the King, he says; — "Greece and Borne 
are within me*; he is threatened with death if he disobeys 
the mighty Conqueror; but he stands unmoved; n )ne cin kill 
him'j he says, for his real self is — is immortal. Such fearless 
men are the Nation’s need today — men who^ vfouli not be 
browbeaten into disloyalty to the God within. Well I know 
you often fee! depressed, nerplexed, sorrow-smitten : on such 
occasions, will you remind yourself of the* truth thaf you are 
a eon of Eternal Joy? Your heart, your mind, your hinds, 
your eyes are meant to be His: make them His; then E^fcand 
up in courage and self-respect to declare the divinity in };ou 
Organs of the Bternal are we all ! Inherit ors of Immortality 
are we all! Why wander, then> as beg'^ars, exiles in the 
Father’s raany-mansioned House of life? We need to realise 
the God within. 

Of this training of (Tod— consciousness, the Upanishtids 
speak at length and with wondrous eloquence; and 1 cm but 
hurriedly refer to seme of the '..ethods indicated, some of the 
disciplines puggestod, lOr rtaLsing the God within. Oue 
method is that of controlling desires* The senses are the 
reins which must be used but not lefo uncontrolled; ehaie 
would the soul — the rider of the body — stumbie to a fall. 'He 
whose, charioteer is wise*, say the Dpanishads, ‘and 
whose reins are used well, he re.iches the goal of the 
life’s journey'. Be loyal io the noblest and purest in 
you; and though you movo in the dick, rest assured th3 
‘larger light will shine on you and you wdl rise, btep by step, 
to the mount of Vision. Another method is that of entering^ 
into Silence. 

•THE EMPIRE OF SILENCE 
higher than the stars’, concerning which Catlyie spoke with 
such eloquence to his generation, is sung, ovac <m i :ivjr agiia, 
in the pages of the Cpaoiahads. India's taioher^ nivac mide 
^religion a matter of controoersg \ Beligioa m »y ba praaohod • 
ptlblioly bnt only by him in whose heart it has bean bora 
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tilently ^ihtongh met^itation^ prayer^ conamnniofl with the 
God within. 

One other method mentioned in the Books is that of 
dharmcf. They were practical men, these poeu-singers of the 
Upanishads; most, of t,he rishii were good householders; 
and they to whom the teachings were given in the old asArams 
were meant to enter the grahasthashrama and do practical 
work for society and the Aryavarta. It was the men to whom 
the teaching^of^the Upanishads became a practical philosophy 
of life who helped in the building of a mighty civilization 
in the India of long ago. In a recent book on * India and its 
Faiths * an able thinker Dr. Pratt says : — * The Hindu lays 
small stress upon character \ Nothing can be further from 
truths To strive to do your dharma is to build up your 
character- Again and again is the teaching given that he 
who would do his dharma must do it in a spirit of tapasya, 

^ From the Universal Sacrifice we read, ^sprang the Uni- 
verse*. And there is ao more vital work than sacrifice^ no 
more* potent action than what is laid on the altar of the 
Nation as an offering to the Pnrnsha, an offering to the Spirit 
of Humanity. The neo-Platonic mystic, Plotinus interpreted 
religious life as Hhe retreat of ‘he solitary to the Solitary*. 
The po3t»teaciiera of India realised the truth that religious 
life is communion of the God-in-~poul with the God-in-man. 
Space fails me; and I cannot but state v/hskt there is no 
time to prove that the mysticism of the Upanishads is 
charged with 

A GREAT SOCIAL VISION- 

• 

There is a beautiful text in one of the Upanishads on which 
I have often meditated.* — * The Atman is the Bridge Yes, 
the Atman is the Bridge; onoe yon understand this, you also 
know bow He links you with your neighbours, your society, 
your Nation— linkj you with Humanity* with the Univeese, 
With this knowledge in your heart, there can be no room for 
exclusiveness, for thoughts of separation, for batj or strife, 
for sectarianism or narrow nationalism or imperialism. With 
this knowledge in our hearts we shonld serve India at thja 
anxious hour in her history — serve her, work to make hex 
great, not that she may, like the nations of Europe, domimte * 
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others but that she may become a mighty servant of Hurhatiiiy. 
The Wisdom of the Upanishads cclTCs us to the Servuis of Love^ 
t do not agree with those who believe that to be lilodern 
with mcdernsv we inuat import Europ^in methods of tumult 
and strife into our life ; those who think that the venerable 
remedy of vituperation or violence wUl be the cure of our ills 
may convert India into a little Europe ; they cannot help 
India to be herself % and freedom is, as the old Hindu thinkers 
realised^ swarcLj^ ssZ/~realisation. i^^or India to tvj *free is to 
be her own self, to express her genius, to be ioy.il to the 
Ideal Spiritual. And to be spiritual is to have 

A SENSE OF HARMONY IN hlFE, 

This sense is seen in India’s religions^ her philosophies, hey 
art, her scientific and socio-economic wisdom of the long ago. 
It is a senile of the Universal Spirit^ of the Divine Humanity 
whereof the windows are the Nations. 

Shall We forget thiB vision in the strivings of today? 
I believe profoundly in India’s future, anJ thoicfoi’©, f urge 
that# in our elf'^rts at national emanci[.tiiiOij vve should main, 
tain loyalty <^^0 India's geniurf. An irnmOi'ai cult which sets 
the State or Empire above Hamanity huii shattered Europe, 
It cannot h^lp India. We stand, I hope^ on the threshold of 
a new nationhood. Genec stions have been in search of this 
Bignifican hour in our history. Shall we not abandon the 
familiar cry: — ‘ politics is politics \ as ^ business is business ' ? 
Will our nationalism pa^fy itself by a vision of the Upanishads, 
a vision of Divine iiu.aanity? If, indeed, out eyes have 
seen the Star, we will havi; no iiLought ox bate or pride to 
strangle the Vision and the Dream ; but with songs born in 
dthe«du6t of the roads, and lova tuning the aitar of our hearts, 
W6 shall move on to make the Nation free. 



CONCERNINQ 

DEFINITENESS 

PBBDERIC W. BURsy 

Definiteness is a very attraotive woid, suggesting seeuflify 
and truth — but it also suggests danger. 

To be definite is often to be dogmatic— >titat state of illtM.' 
conservatism that refuses to move, that believes not in progress 

This hi pre-eminently an age of mental onrest, new 
thoughts and lines of action appearing fast one on tiie other, 
a day of revolution and reform. Yes. the spirit of change lixut is 
abroad is affecting alt things — the fine arts as well as the 
mechanical. To the very timid and cautious, this time we are 
living in appears as though all doctrines are going through a 
*awt of earthquake. Where is stability, it is queried. Is there 
no absolute sure foundation i 

It is a day of * visions ^ of ' points of view,’ of ' relative * 
stfndards. 

The banner of 4<'reedom is being held aloft. Laws and 
codes and restrictions are tottering — there is confusion every- 
where and in everything. 

Out of this chaos, no doubt, newer settled theories will be 
arrived at. Meanwhile, we must be patient, and faithfully 
willing to alter many of our viewpoints. 

it wilt not do to shut one’s eyes to facts, neither will 
it do to rashly throw over ait the old laws just because we see 
they have now nearly served their time, being cleaHy of 
human origin, and thus anything but flawless. 

Music, one of the finest of the Pine Arts, is an eaample 
and aspect of the universal Chan(^ that is now taking plabe on 
Mother Earth. Let us contemplate its sphere and nissiein a < 
little while. 

In Music, we feel Time and Space blending, as it were } 
the vision of a fourth dimension opened, soul matsrializiag in 
celestial forms. 

Ignatius Loyola, in his early days, had a very ano^ing 
lively conscience. The most trivial actions appear^ fto him 
as great crimee. This was because he possessed mi 

u 
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acute mentAl vigioci that perceiired the blem shes In the 
cepted moral codes, l^ater he f 6 iinded tae Jisu^t Order, and 
daVed to set up lavirs of hfs o^rn. All it men have *sucli 
similar features to Ignatius. In their early days they are kept 
back by a long constraint of a really stupid casuistry— but 
which prevents their real a nd lasting work lro:n being born pre- 
matvre; in due time, they break their cnairis, tney become 
free when they know how to be. ^ 

How poor were some of Heet>iov 3 n\s early co n^DsitionsI 
What a dullard was Napoleon in his youtnl Mo v Leonardo 

would procrastinate and tinker with his Wurk^ * never finishing 

• • 

anything 

' Great men at first geek Perfection^ but meanwrii e they 
•simply must have Expression^ and at la^t they di^eo jr 
Perfection is something of a phan’:oni, they lay a cerUin 
definite line ol action of their own, becoming laws unio 
themselves, ^speaking as one having authority/ they 'found 
hChools they build empires and kingdoms ot thought and 
action. They do the best they can, and and M^et it go at that’. * 
The most modern among the schools of musical art are 
breaking away from the old iawd with a vengeance, i hs con- 
struction of some of the new music secnis quite ^.rotosqu pre- 
senting neither me lody nor harmony; consisting rather of a 
kind Oi biaarre nois^; and yet perhaps u message is 

preseni«;d in ita way, though not always easily interpreted. 
There is no doubt that some of our very modern music 
is open to the char ge oi not being altogether s.iw 3 . Being a 
sort of nybrid affair - at limes suggesting the incomplete and 
premature, as though born too hasti/y. Stii,.. it is evident that 
the uiGW tendency is to break a.vay from old ilnirs; and it is 
at lea^t probable that our modern coaipj j?rs ar.3 simply pav- 
ing Ae way for a musical compiay of toe future taat will 
prove the present creatio v; to have been wor^:s .vhr j:. 

To sum up, def iiiitness and 01 up jt.ujs; u’j r.): t) o'; 
expected. Music and all the Bine AtL^ rjpr'; f ig-s ol a 
jiighrr order of life and expression Vi en vve must be pre 
pared to temporixe a little^ a. d be wiiiing to live in the 
present wht’e working fer Uie future - iuc wondrous hidden 
Putui«^ WftJl its gw ratioiis yet unborn^ which we tiitQ told 
ig tbc real Meaning of th«; Earth. 



AN OLD WORLD CHRISTMAS STORY 

WM.OBO.WHBBLBR. 

It was late on Saturday afternoon, and I was half drea-ri' 
iog of my phreoologicat clients of the day, previous to looking 
up our little Consulting Room on the vVest Peir. it was get* 
ting dark, and 1 had not troubled to turn on the electric light. 
Therefhail been a slight fall of snow, and the Pair was practi« 
cally deserted. 

It had been a lucky day, for my clients bad besn unusually 
numerous, aiid in the Christmas mood, so that I had rather 
mo^ money than ordinarily to carry bick to West Street. 

As I say, I was in a dreamy mood, and inclined to fall' 
asleep. All of a sudden I was roused by a new client; he was 
the loveliest boy 1 have ever seen, with a beautiful classic face 
-not cold, but warm-blooded ; the bluest of dark blue eyes, 
and long golden brown ringlets which however lovely they may 
*bave looked in tl:\p morning sunshine, locked lovelier still when 
sprinkled by the wintry snow. 

Hie features were exquisitely formed, as though fresh 
from the mind of the Divine Artist^ and the fine head beauti- 
fully shaped and moulded, with a h'gh broad forehead, com- 
bined with a nature extremely frank and open. His hands were 
like two, little fairies, long tapering fingers as of an artist or 
musician. 

'Good evening, dear boy', i said, smiling in my usual good 
tempered fashion, ‘ May I have tne pleasure of reading your 
character?* 

‘I have no money, professor. Pappa is away, but of course 
be will pay if you would like to read my head.' 

‘Good ’ 1 said, ‘ The money does not matter, I myself will 
pay.’ 

He looked right into my eyes, and we laughed together. 
‘You have a splendid head, and a kind heart. I wonder from 
what source you derived your strong sympathies. You hasl 
the physical life of a healthy boy, but the sympathis of a 
tender hearted girl *. 

He smiled; ‘ Paoa always says my loVeable and cbmpas? 
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•NWite mtara oohms from Mamma, and mjr other q&aHties 
from hioiself 

♦Where then di^you eome in f’ , 

f I expect there must be myself as well to make up my 
diaracter/ be said p'layfully. 

♦I should just think so/ 1 replied. ‘‘Your Papa ft' - 

•A #riter, you kno he contributes to ' The ^Bmpirs 
Reefcrer* and a lot of Journals* He writes books ’ • 

♦YoOftoo, will make a clever writer, dear boy.’ I said, 
taking a mental measurement of the fine frontaUlobe, the deep 
set brilliant eyes, the superior quality of organism.’ 

*I should love to be an Author and Journalist, like ^apa.. 

'That is right You must commehoe to write little stories. 
In the meantime, when 1 have finished reading your head 
perhaps you will tell me a story — a real Christmassy one.’ 

' I have a lovely story,’ be said, 'but it isn’t mine. , Papa 
says it is impossible to say who wrote it. Ilt’s an old world 
tegend.' 

I finished reading hia.charaoter as much for my own sake 
as for the boy’s. Then he curied himself up on the carpet, and 
eommeneed his story. 

‘ Long, long ago, in Eastern land there lived .a mighty 
gfetat whose name was Ophilus. Now Ophiius was a solider, 
and wished to fight under the strongest master. So be came 
to the Bmperor, and said: — 

♦I am Ophilus, the giant soldier. May I serve in your 
Anayr 

The Bmperor was pleased with Ophilus, so Ophilus enter- 
d Rm esrviea of th3 Bmperor, an i used to fight in toe great 

Wars. 

^ Noiv Ophilus ross to a distinguished position, and was fre- 
qaeatly riding by the Emperor's side. One day he was riding 
with the Baiperor and a brother i officer, when he noticed the 
Bfl^ror turfl deadly pale. Het«amed|tx> his brother officer 
aad^ttiii|dt 

♦Wlil^fs wraag with the Bmperor to>day? He is ill.’ 
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' 1 Ihink not replied the officer^ * But do you see yonder 
wUtey?’ 

•‘XesVenldOphllue. 

Well, in yonder velley d irells an eril epiriti and the 
evil spirit Is stronger than the Botperorj sq that artieoever the 
Braperor ooines near to the valley he is afraid 

• Then said Ophilus, • i must leave the service of the 
Bmperor, for I want to fight under the strongest Master.’ 

So Oplylus left the service of ithe BflBperor» and joined the 
Army of the evil spirit. 

Now as Ophilus journeyed with the spirit, the evil spirit 
was terrified, an 1 Ophilus said .* — 

' ^yhat troubles you to-day ?’ 

* Oo you’, said the spirit, 'see yonder hill ?’ 

• Yes 

* And do you see three crosses on the hill f' 

'Yes’. 

'Well, on the centre cross was crucified the Son of Man, 
and the Son of Man'ia stronger than I am, so that whenever I 
come near to that bill, I’m afraid 

'then’, seid Ophilus, ‘I must leave your Army, for 
want to tight under the strongest Master 

So Ophilus left the service Of the Evil Spirit, and went in 
search of the Son of Man. 

Now as Ophilus journeyed be onme to a Monastery. He 
knocked at the Gate, and a monk came. 

‘What service can I render you be said. 

'Can I find the Son of Man here ?’ enquired the giant 
The monk thought for a moment, and said, ‘ If you will 
inside and fast and pray, I think you will find the Son 
of Man 

The giant drew himself up to his great height, and replied 
• I cannot come in and fast and pray, 1 want to fight and to 
work. 

The monk thought again. 

‘ Ophilus, if you would serve the Son of Mao, go dowp, to 
the r verside. On dark nights you will find pilgrims waiting 
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to oren th« riforside. Onrry tbom aeross, and bo you will 
•■erve the Son of Mao * • * 

So Ophflits used to carry the pilgrims acroas the river? 

Now, When Ophilus became an old man be built himself a 
hut by the riverside. And on one dark night, he thought lie 
beard a voioe. 

* Ophilus, OpbiluB, oome and help me *. 

The giant went outside his hut, and in the dim light per 
ceived a little boy. 

'Are you a pilgrim’, he said, 'and do you wish to cross the 

river’? 

'Yes'. 

' Then get on my shoulders, and I’ll carry you across . 

Now as Ophilus commenced to wade through the river 
with the boy on his shoulders, the weight on his shoulders 
grew heavier and heavier so that he had to use all his mighty 
giant strength to beep himself above wate|>, At last he reached 
the other side in safety j but when he looked at what he thought 
was a little boy, he saw a strong beautiful Man. 

*Who are youf’ exclaimed Ophilus, '1 thought I had ear< 
ried a boy across 

The strong beautiful man said: — 

Ophilus, I am the Son of Man. You’ve served me faith 
fully for many years, your name shall no longer be called 
Ophilus, but 8t Christus because you have earried the 
Christ.” 

Thus ended the story. 1 opend ray eyes- It was a dream. 
A father Xmas looking gentleman, covered iu snow, was look, 
ing in at me in good humoured astonishment. It was Piofes* 
sor Severn, President of the Brighton Phrenological Institu- 
tioa 



h6w to keep young 

p. s. Aohaeya. 

^ O 

‘1 become I see in myself. All that thought suggests to 
me, I can do, all that thought reveals in me, I can become. This 
should be man’s unshakable-faith in himself, because Gk)d dwells 
in him ’ 

Sri AmrMmlf Ghw. 

Thefse^oret of overcoming the infirmity of age and hav* 
ing yonr youth renewed is nnguestionably a foienoe and art 
of the greatest magnitude. It is the old, old Hindu G^na 
f Art* Pcience] 6f Kayasiddhi, rejnvented in the west in anew 
and fascinating form. It tells yon how to grow not old, but 
young; to grow minut the crows-feet on your fao^ to grow 
.young — younger, day by day, year by year, to make a new 
man of yon by being renewed in spirit, mind and body. 

Eayasiddhi is an Art of Arts— ‘the art of Physical Beju- 
venation. It is the Alchemy of transmuting age into the 
gold of Youth — notably by Nature's new-old simple secrets. 
The Siddha is whole and elastic^always, to all appearanoesA 
a young man. Bis hair is devoid of any trace of grey. His 
face is nnwrinkled and remarkably smooth— mirroring the 
holy Himalayan calms of the Great Within. His tempera- 
ment is ever placid and even; his whole appearance, ooe of 
wondrous ^vitality and suppleness. Nothing disturbs him ; 
nothing throws him off his balance. He positively refuses to 
worry, to be anxious about anything. He enjoys life, quietly 
and with good humour, as a divine LmU [play]. He smiles 
and laughs like an innocent cherub. Verily, it is Ammi» that 
glows in his heart and face and speaks from his ejea^^Ammda 
whose vital prinoipie is spiritual beauty and Luvel ' 
ElillXR OP LIFE 

Please look at this picture, dear reader mine! Don't you 
see a lesson for you heref Are you keenly interested in life? 
Do you feel the joy of living ? Do you desire to grow young 
and fresh and new, in the sweet serenity of the spirit f If so, 
seek first the eternal spirit of youth within— the Divine lover 
—the most beantifnl— the Ideal Deity of yonr deepest devo- 
tion. Seek Him and giTe •yonrself in utter union— in glad 

ts 
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rarrender — to be eonstantly renewed, made OTer« to born' 
again. Rest on the Bosom of Pe^pa — undietarbed, bap^T— 
oanidat the atorm and stress of life. • • 

t 

Keep the right'spirit— the tight miod— >the right faea~ 
the snony attitade of robast uptiraism that stimnlates and 
enoontages and always looks np. The tight thought^ the 
bright tbonghtj born of self^sorrender and Spiritnal union 
refreshes yonr mind and heart and retains yonr yontbfal 
spirit. Herein lies the prime secret . for yon of eTergreen 
yonth. 

MENTAL CHEMISTRY 

It is said and said rightly that to keep the wrinkles off 
yonr face, yon mnstkeen the wrinkles off yonr mind. * Worry 
and wrinkles go together The worry thoughts — 'the fear 
thoughts'— and all violent emotions write the wrinkles deep* 
in the mind and reflect them on the face. The aging process 
begins in the heart, in the mind, then passes to the cell life 
of the physical sheath. 

Mental Chemistry says that worry, fear, grief, anzietyt 
and a thoni^and nameless troubles as well as explosive 
passions and perverted sex'desires are all poisonous mental 
conditions which accelerate ill — health and age you rapidly, 
Bpiritual self-surrender [saranagati] is the sovereign antidote 
It is the breath of Henven in life— the flood of fulness in the 
heart. — the spring of fresh delight in the mind — ^the sweet 
nourisbing^dMirita of the spirit within- It cry.Htallises your 
golden dreams — yonr radiant visions: in it yon find new hope, 
new joy, new beauty, new riches, new promise of a glorious 
future, of a life everlasting! Image God the Beautiful— God 
tbrf*Bountifal— God the Ideal Y'onthf visualise him in the 
shrine of your heart. Surrender yourself to Him in love. Cling 
to him in faith Be always of good cheer. Harmony with 
him is Health. Union with Him is youth and ecstasy. By 
the renewing of your mind and heart in the spirit of Sanma 
ffdti, yon renew life, wholeness and youth. This, then, is the 
snre basis of the whole Kayasiddfd system which is tumtioRy m 
tyttem of Saihwut aUeriutU ‘ reot-ouro ’ wi CM iio BhRot of Uft* 
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RCIENCE AND KAYASIDDHI 
Science^ nr w joining •iiands with OccuItistOj is coming 
irotind Jo tlie conclusion that oM age and death are not inevi' 
tabte facts, proceeding from laws of the same nature as the 
laws, say, of gravitation or of sound. In other words, science 
finds it impossible to say that either old age or death really 
exists as the outome of natural laws. 

Old ngeifi the bodily deterioration that sets in, as vitality 
dimTrishf'F.^ A certain amount of Senile deciy consequent on 
the loss of vitality ref-nbs in deith. And it turns out on scien- 
tific inquiry that old ago and death dueto bodily deterioration 
are nt>f essentia^ to living or;u''ini‘'n)S. 

^There is no r/ ison why a man should not enjoy good 
Imalth up to leoth birthday'. This is 'he considered judg- 
ment of J)r. Jdobcrt Bell, the Glasgow Physician, whose cancer 
research work and resulting theories have aroused great inte- 
rest among the medical Fraternity. 

^ Dr. TL VV. Wiley holds that oid age is a matter of che. 
micftl composition •and that chemistry will discover some 
means to stop this decay of the ti»'Sues 

^Science is already doing a \no(\t deal toward prolonging 
ief, f^rd will, doubtless, find some wav to eliminate w^rinkles 
and other physical marks of acvaoclng years, but there is on 
hr/ one thing th^t wW keep a man for ever young^ no vmtter 
what h\s years courtt — Mind, 

Yes, the body f(diows the mind. And the body- is change 
ing all the time. What a- chance* what a privilege, theoj 
that yon can convert nge into youth! 

Edison who recen ly celebrated bis sevet^tieth birthday 
is as youthful and buoyant in spirit to-day as when he was 
in his tw’cnties. 'His enthusiasm in his work increases 
rather ll an diminishes. He says he rarely gets tired and 
that after long periods of work without sleep or rest he can 
drop to sleep at a moment’s notice whereever be happens to 
be and get refreshing sleep even in his ohair**«*«....He is as 
responsive to al' that is best and most progressive in life 
to*day as he was when he started on his great career oi 
service to mankind.’ 
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Remember that fche body, portrays the mind where the 
drooping form «and the dragging gait do first "apperir. Keep 
yoong in bear^and spirit. Aim high. Produce. Create. Main- 
tain your zest for life. Feel the thrill and the glory of it. 
What yon thinks what yon believe> what yon feel, tliat 
yon are. • Surrender and service’ keep yon yonng and fresh 
and growing. 

Man has snggested or hypnotised himself mth his present 
knowledge and experience that both old age and a limit 
to life are inevitable processes, though they may, perhaps, 
be modified for his benefit He must awirke from tltis halln* 
cination before he can conqner age and revivify himself. Bat 
this can easily be dooe, says the Kaynnf^dhi SaHra. -For 
the Desire to live is among the strongest of human instin^sts. 
By consciously kindling and renewing this natural and right 
desire, with great enough continuity, by suggestions [mantras] 
and sadhanas [exercises] there is do reasin why one should 
not eliminate age and prolong life infinitum • 

EMERSON AND AGB-HBALING 

Emerson, one of the most illumined seers of the New 
World, says:—* Nature abhors the old, and old age seeius the 
only disease, all others run into this one. We cal! it by 
many names/ fever intemperance, insanity, stupidity, and crime; 
they are all form of old age| they are rest (m«^aning inaoti m 
and not relaxation) conservatism, appropriation, inortia, not 
n«ir?ts8r, not the wity onward. We i grizzle every day. I see no 
need of "it. Whilst toe coneer^o with whnf h ir.f, do nof qroio old^ 
hut grow young. Infanoy^vouth, receptive y asniringy with rdiyioun eye 
looking upward, counts itself nothing an ! abandons itself to the instrno- 
Hon flowing from all sides. But the roan and woman of (?eventy 
Assume to know all, throw up their hope, reooimce aspiration, 
accept the actual for the necespnry and talk down to the 
young. Let them become organs of the fJolg Ohost [i.e. of the Divine Life,) 
let them behold truth ; and (heir eyes are uplifted, their wrinkles ore 
smoothed, they are perfumed again with hope and power." 

As Emerson says, communion with that which is above 
ns regenerates and rejuvenates. For, it helps you to realise 
that you are the beloved of the AlMoving One— a rsy that 
ffashes from the Supreme Lamp of Beauty w'Dra you renew 
the tire and joy of youth ov^^c rud ovara^kli. Rsasoabdc 
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that yoh are not of time but of eternity. Do not say * I am 
thirty^ ftftctvj or seventy*, JJever despair, and say^^Ohj I 

bftve that feeling, I fear I am getting old’. But look up courage* 
oufily and proclaim, ^Tbere is nothing to fear* I am a child, 
of eternity, beir to immortal blia®.’ The siddha describes 
himself, not. according to bis physical body or ithoola sartra 
but according to the eternal truth that governs it as spirit. 
My life is just what it is, eternal,’ says he, ^Fanned by the 
breeze of Sadbfina, it grows godward-^a living flame, but can 
never, never be diminished, stayed or slain*’ 

• LITEEATUEB AND LONGEVITY 
M* PInot the famous French author said that when 
raanTetires from active life, active life begins to retire from 
hin>. This is generally true. Retiring from activity is, to 
most people, retiring from Ufa, from real living Yon may 
retire from business but never from life. You should never 
enter upon the bu'^inesa of idleness. If yon believe that all 
your work in the worl^ is done, it means that you are ^on$ for ! 
'Some work of noble note may yet be none* must ever be the 
burthen of your song of life. 

According to Herbert Spencer, softening of the brain 
may come from under use as well as from over use. You 
shou’d use the brain enough. Yon should pracH e how to 
think and how to cease thinking at will. You should be real- 
ly alive— alive in every limb— your brain cells alive, your in- 
terpst in life alive. More life and fuller -mere and more 
mental robustness and creative vigour — that is wbat^advanc^ 
ing years should mean to you/ Real life, full life, rich life 
is more than mere animal existence. Beal living is high 
thinking and actual producing It is, above ail, activity of th| 

* higher conciousness. To be alive as an animal but not to be 
alive in mind f'nd in spirit is not life but a living death. 

There are remarkable instances of men and women who, 
defying years ard touching life at many points, preserve theli 
• vital force and physical energy by virtue of their spiritual oi 
mental vigour. Most of our great Bishis and Acharyas and 
^ some of the modern celebrities like Herbert Spencer, Victoi 
Hugo, Goethe, Gladstone, Tennyson and Browningare splhodu 
illustrations. Their lives remind us that it is npt the yeefi 
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so mnoh at mental ioaotivity and old age thought that oanset 
people to grow old and qointjepesting. * 

WObBHIP THE ETERNAL YOUTH 

Drop yonr old age tbonghts and snggesstions. Be born 
again. Grow yonng in epirit and mind. Be in tune with 
the Time-Spirif— ever progiepfive. ever rew. Drop rnminat- 
ing npon age and dieeare, decay and death. Li^enn oonsoions 
onion with jour other »ei/— -the Eternal Brid* -^room [Nitya- 
Etlyana’Parusbal. 

Go to little children fasy the Kayaaiddbi teachers) watch* 
them in reverence, worship in ttem the Wonder-ohild— the 
Eternal Love-Babe [Jagan-Mobana-Bala Gopala]. Convert 
yourself in spirit irto a little child 'Watch the young and 
then in spirit be what they are on theonlside*. Live like 
•careless-infancy Learn like a child as long as you live. Get 
very intereated, always interested, keenly and calmly, in the 
life that is esseritially ycurg ard true.* Be in toujh with the 
divinity of youth. Worship the eternal youth [Nitya«Ynva] 
and say to yourself I renew my faith, my trust, in the 
ount of Life and Light^^of perfect Love and perpetual youth 
— in the infinite source of Peace, Power and Plenty. 

THE FOUNT OF NFW YOUTH 

God is the Fount of New Youth. You are self-renewing 
to the d,e6We that yon realise that the Divire youth within 
is absolutely your life and light and love. Drink of the 
divine fount of Amrita freely and heartily, until yon get 'full 
of love and life and creative forces as in youth \ 

Think of youraelf as filled with the qualitiea desired . 
until you feel them within yon. Grow, grow forever young 
in spirit and truth. Keep a peaceful, balanced, happy, self- 
rapRwing mind and h^ait. Tread Nature's royal Highway in the 
Eternal Now. AfiSrm again and again— *Now I am the cl^ild of 
infinite peace and Joy, now ail things are mine, and the Law 
of tbe Spirit of youth in God, the^ spring of life>giving 
Y^ters, (laoted Theertha) frees me from age and death. All * 
Uvea in me— now and forever— in me, a part of the beautiful 
whole that isiGod.* • 
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RJEDITATI0N-MANTJ2IC FOR THB MONTH 

• • 

• [To he repeated while falling at/caf?) 

1st Week* Tbe Btercal Love Babe Mohana 

Bala GopaIa( lives within me. He loves me and wants me 
He creates in me tbe power to embody my ideals. I surrender 
myself in peace and have the utmost faith in Him to a<^- 
complish that whereunto I set myself. In Him I grow young 
-younger-day, by day. In Him who is the secret Fount of 
Peace I bathe and rest myself and feel the glorious joy of 
infancy. My toord^ nre spirit and Truth) they heyin to aceomplUk th a 
•teheronnto they are eint — tohile 1 drop to ref reeking eleep and resL t 

2ndW^l^* Qod the Beautiful — God the Bountiful— God 
the Ideal Youth [Nitya-Yuval] in ITimIlive and grow forever 
young and fresh and new! He lives in me — loves me— wants 
mel To Him I surrender myself in body and mind and spirit. 
In Him I grow— keep growing forever strong and fresh 
and young and new ! My words are spirit and Truth ; they begin 
to accomplish that whereunto th ft/ ate sent ^ while I drop to refreshing 
sleep and reel* 

8rd Week. ConimuPTon with rhe Divme Lord nnd 
Lover regenerates and rejuvenates- The Eternal Bridegroom 
(Nitya-Kalyana Purusha) is absolutely my life and light and 
love. My life is what it is— young snd eternal— flaming 
Godward untcj supreme Beauty. Surrender and f^ervice keep 
me young and ever new— prog-essive, growing. My words are 
pirit and truth) they begitt to ancomptish that whereunto they are sent — 
while T drop to refreshing slrep and rent, 

4th Week. T worph'P the supreme spirit of youth — 
the Ideal Diety of my d.^epe'^t devotion. In Him I am born 
again. On his lap I live. In Ins arms I grow youn^ forever 
constant union with Him I unfold life and love — the creative 
forces and all the qualities desired by me. He is in me! I 
am in Him! He wants me more than I want Him. My words 
Mfs spirit and truths they begin to accomplish that mksremuio they are smt^ 
Mtie I drop to refreshing sleep and rest 

Next Month We shftll consider some practical meann 
and methods for the oaro of * age-disease* and tbe regeoe- 
ntion of physical body. . 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Sir. 

I havo boeu pracusing aafcomatic writia^^ for some years past. 
Out of many messaf’es from spirits, both Indian and Buropeani I 
give below a few recent experiences derived from ray oommunioat-ion 
with a Christian Spirit— Madam deoil Owen: — 

Speaking about ‘Death’ she wrote: — ‘Don't ho afrai^ of death, it 
gives you a passport to eternal life Live pure lives^and you will bo 
surrounded at the last moment hy your rel.uives in cneir resplendent 

glory, who will welcome you as they would liavn done on Earth** 

• • 

Of Heaven shoe spt)ko thus: — ‘Hero you wih he-ir songs as you’ 
have never hoard, you will see sights, the like of whicli you have never 
seen* Bright colors, soft beauty and grace will encircle you whereever 
you go and you will enjoy peace such as you had never tasted 
before’* 

When asked by souio of ray near lelativos to predict something 
about their future life, she went on thus: — ’Don't trot about your 
future. You will not be less happy or |ortunatc than ordinary 
mortals. So live that you may climb up to higher regions, when 
your bodies are cnimbled into dust 

She further revealed that Spirits have ditlbront colours accord* 
ing to their tastes aud inclmatious. ‘ White brilliance indicates 
abooluio purity due to philosojjhic contomplation both here and here* 
afte.r. Hose-tints indicate purest earthly devotion to relatives, and 
‘violei’ iudioates ‘loo much worldly ali’ectiori, unpurgod by 
.)hdo?,ophic thoughts 

WitlT a few more words of consolation, the spirit bade us good 
night at about 10 p.m, • 

Katwa, > 

Utu Di:OBidbm i020 | VIDYARATN A OHANDIDAS 

MAJUMDAR, B* A. 


SIR, — On 31st October, 19 JO at about 9 P. M. after practising 
as Uf:ual my mental exercises I attended to the exporiiiient ‘invoca- 
tion of spirits*' The spirit of my cousin brother K. S Raja who 
spoke to us on that ocoasiou informed us in terms quite sorrowful 
that he lias been often haunted upon i)y j.a evil spirit in a very ugly 
a^d giagantic form and that this spirit iiself was the primary being 

£9 
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that oaufed bizn untimely death; he requested me to seek a^ay io 
consultation wUh the L- L» 0. to 'redeem bis sonl ^from the clutches 
Ot this ^virone. StruoJk with surprise and dismay I retired to bed 
at about 11 F.M. devising plans after plans* Blee\) visited my eyes 
at 12 P.M* and gradually after experienoing many disagreeable but 
now forgotten dreams for about 2 or more hours, I suddenly saw a 
light blazing before me- The light appeared to have been moving 
on at a rapid pace towards sea-sbore and I, as if drawn by an electric 
current followed it with head bent and hands folded. In a remote 
and mountainous quarter of the sea-coast situated a little more than 
12 miles distance from this place I saw a beautiful palace compound- 
^ed with artrong masonry walls. Within the premises there was a 
big temple decorated with radiant and fragrant wild flowers the like 
of which 1 have never seen in this world- Struck with the beauty 
and novel spectacle of tbe place and scenery I felt a sort of thrilling 
Sedsation throughout my entire frame and unconsciously entered the 
compound. Without looking to the sides or to the glory and 
grandeur of the palace I diiectly entered the temple with some 
flowers and water in my hand. There on a highly elevated dais, I 
beheld the idol of the rgreafc Sakli with four bands each denoting 
symbols of powers. There was a crown on her bead with a diamond 
glittering in the middle just 2^ inches high over the forehead. I prost* 
rated myself before her lotus feet. By tbe time I rose up from that pos' 
ture I thought it was eight in the morning and turning behind saw 
a Sanyasi in Pad masaaa practising yoga* He opened his eyes, gazed at 
me from head to foot and after muttering something inaudible ad- 
vanced towards me, embraced and began to speak with the preface 
that the speech to be delivered was only an outcome of Almighty's 
advice and that I should in no way transgress tbe divine law and 
instructions* \ S ^ ^ ^ 

* My child, \he thinking attitude of human soul must be one of 
love and joy and gratitude. Think you are young, yet an infanH. 
and you preserve your vitality indefinitely. To live long, encourage 
thoughts of happiuoss and joy, avoid all persons who talk of disease 
and decay. They are tbe crimes of man, outsprings of human deeds 
and God will never interfere with such. Inhale prefumes of fresh 
fiowerSf keep far away from busy centres. Seek no wealth that is 
not rightly yours. Stick up to your usual exercises and the power of 
will, if practised undisturbed, proves itself limitless and loads you to 
success and happiness in this world and muiti in the next Yopr 
will if strongly enforced can remove every obstacle that stands on 
your psblh to suoooss* You really now live surrounded by the waves 
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of iQting off h*oiiii your own brain as well as /rotn that of 

others with whom you oome in contact every diy. All thes^ thought- 
waves fully dra^ the will to the oiroumsfaanoes implied and ^^radually 
plunge into misery and sin- If your mind can resist the impres- 
sions set forth from other sources and if it stands alone, clear of 
obstacle, you can gain mastership over all things- Try your powers 
now and nothing can resist the radiating energy you hold if you 
only remember and know how to employ them ' 

At the time of giving this piece of advice be Iflad a book in hand 
and he now and then referred to the pages to verify his statement. 
ETo then presented that book to me* I had^jusb then ^no time to 
look into the title and matter of the book. He then motioned me to 
a seat hard by at the foot of the dais and seated himaeii before the 
Goddess, After muttering some incantations be asked me whether 
I am not troubled with the thoughts regarding the hold of a« evil 
spirit on my departed cousin brother. I nodded my head in ap- 
proval and he told me that the heir of the deceased should for 15 
days from the full moon everyday practise Gayatri lOS times and 
pour out water at the end of each time intending that it should 
redeem the soul of the d< jeased from evil*spirits At the end of tb e 
prescribed time ho should go to a holy shrine and there before God 
pronounce that he did what he was advised by the Sastras and pray 
that the soul of the deceased may be given a lift to the better regions 
or lokas 

After rt?eeiving these insoruotions I, as if mosmorisod, shut my * 
oyos and when I reopened them found myself in a*moment lying in 
xiy bed* ii was then C o’clock in the morning. 

This is ray dream. I re({uest you will pleast look into the de- 
tails and decipher the meaning* • 


ViZIANAOARAM. 


RAYASAM VENKATBAO 



PERlODfCAL LITERATURE 

Tlie*i«<« Prof. HyolopfSi groat logioma and, authority M 
matters psychic, said t—* Any man who does not accept the 
existence of discarnate spirits and the proof of it is either 
ignorant or a moral coward.’ Sir A Conan Doyle admits that 
the words are literally true, though he takes offthe sting by 
asserting that«there is really no reproach up to now, as much of 
the final absolute proof is wty recent and is contained in works 
which have not been translated and which are expensive and 
difficult to get The researches of English spiritualists 
' needed the corroboration and elucidation of the continental 
observers to bring out their full meaning With all the docu- 
ments before him Sir Arthur, in an article in the Strmi Matfatine 
shows that Spiritualism is no longer a subject for debate and 
that 'all recent discoveries whether they be of aviation, wire- 
less telegraphy, or other material novelties are insignifleant ' 
beside <its recent development. What is this development? 
Briefly it show's the scierttiHc materialist ‘o new form of mutter 
wUh unheurd-qf properiiet, lyiw) latent in all prohniilitv mthin each of mb'. 
This * matter * is latent in tr.s and may well be called * saokahma 
fatam' or latent matter. It lias properties Or possibilities which 
seem extraordinary in the eye of the sceptical moderns. It is 

* this form of matter that accounts for the actual materialisations 
of spirit, in darkness and m red light. 

There are certain people who can form and put forth from 
their bodies this strange substance fsoolcshma-jatam]. "Such 
people are called i.i the West ‘Materialising mediums Same 
of the mediums have this power as a ' physical gift ’ which, 
the Mantra Yogi will say, is due to previous Karma or spiri- 
tual heredity through the law of rebirth. This ' matter’ is ' a 
viscous or gelatinous substance * and appears to diflfer from 
every known form of mattjr For * sookshma -jatam * can 
become Bthoola-Jatam, i.e. it can 'solidify and be used for material 
.purposes’ and yet can be 'reabsorb 'd, leaving absolutely no 
^race even upon the clothes which it has traversed in leaving 
the body It appears to be elastic and sensitive as though it 
was really an organic exud.tion from the medium’s body.' 
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Truly it is the most singular manifestation of matter^ as yo 
known to -clence Thii j itam or ‘ I itent mi'^tar * is 

named ect ip'asm 5y Charles R chet^ the great Prencfi physiologist. 

It co nes frcfm the media n*s beiy as a material, at lirst 
semifluid. It has some of the properties of a living suhsta ice, 
notably that of the power of change, of movem ints aid of the 
assumption of definite forms. One c.in see this extraordin iry 
^elat nous material oozing from the materializing medium's 
mouthy nose, eyeSj ears and skin — this streaky, viscous stall 
banging from the chin, dripping do.vn oi to the body and 
forming a white apron, or projecting in shapeless lamps from 
the orifices of the face. ‘ When touched, or when undue light* 
came upon it, it writhed bick into the body as as th 3 

tentacles ol a hidden oct)pas If seized and pinch nd, the 
medium cried aloud . it would protra le through clothes and 
vanish again, leaving hardly any trace upo.i them. With the 
as ent of the medium, a small piece or portion of ectoplasm 
was amputated. It dissolved in the box in which it was placed 

leaving moisture and somi large colls which might 

have come from a fungus. The microscope also disclosed 
epithelial cells from tne mucous mioibrane in which the stuff 
seemed to originate.* On chemical examination it burned to 
an ash. leaving a smell of a horn —chloride of soda (common 
salt) and phosphate of calcium being amongst the constituents. 

Usually the materialising medium in the seahee roon sits 
in • a confiaed spx.ve forme I by c ir:\ins — t'u 
The object that some conlensuion of mitjriul —best des- 
cribed perhaps as a heavy v ipour — is necessary before we get 
the ectoplasm or ‘sookshma-jitim h In ] practice, anyt iing 
that win make an enclosed sp^ce an*! emserveJ force is found 
to be important. Sir A. Conan Doyle says in this connection: 

‘ ihose ouroifi'j I which drj rjund spirit ph do- 

are the means which tne control upon the other side 
adopts for this end, and I have o:ten observed that the spirit 
at a se»ric; fi'todad hj s )iii Pi\i*^ Jlbnj mitrnil 

Zfor the same reason ^ 

New let us suppose that the strange eotopUsm [sookshm* 
Jatam] is produced and see what may follow. After forming 
ectoplasm begins ia the case of some mediums to curdle into 
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arc tV\ete sbafes? They human 

hciF,* /Hmtlhifearc reen* in ir^o dimensions upon the 
fat. J h*f tl c> mci fd <hf msefvf s at (he unt/I tl-Y be- 

ccfTt dc'^chcf? prd coarp'ele. Itnc pbaptcrrs arc oft* : much 
Sit r ti an Hfc. 1 hey tale the foim of fsccsj male cr female, 

I eautifi I cr i krown or unknown, b^ome of these may 
rcfrip^ri tW uj.ht-fcrnrsfrcm the train of the medium--^ pictures 
j i 1 1 1 1 i U j( d ii lie n ( n f I > U kjrp v eible form/ 

'j t f tpnt.forrrs cr af rarit'ors may be buiU up of ectoplasm 
in frci t cf the mct iLn . And theuj ht-fern s shtulci he Jistin- 
pi'ii b( d *1 icn- tl c r*! folute livirp fpirits. W ten the n atcr 
r I f t Ii : rr) I tact so cewpet. n . oldcd 

to rtfeCrr] «c {-r;n e decrased perscr. In the coi^rHe ci format ion 
eenti.r# ,>ctt o ay sec the fpir:t-foce wdh untseci ecfop)r*sm 
.i .ft fj ; f Ue cerd tbi t \ not li e fcrm to ti e r>^edii.ir', 
V t( r 1 f > I re is ^ ^ n f JtuI} fcimc M e cerd refir td fr js 
kr.fftd. Nf n f.v ife^ ^tcathcf i ctepiBsm dc reridy iot seme 
d'ftr'frrf. sf’j'f! cr fetscrulity to labe f osse^sicn c f. This 
le t dlfr [ 1’ « real persenaMy cf scire dtad perjor cr [2; 
a \\ vb'ch f re te rc!s to be that of serre dead person, 

1 1 c t . r » T < a < j j / hetveen brtl , Aryhrv when a 

sp rj\ c f < 1 r I r I f f ) ( n f rality l»l es rc^?c?sicr of tbt ectoj las- 

n :c r r . M t I n fll cf nfe is I r t Ptl < d iric it, Hat the 

nstM? fcin r c^cs ard tail i ; f d f:?v|r(Sfes the enretiors 

cf the fp rit wlthir/. And when the enlite phantom shows itself 
it n J ' cc r r ett cf Ibe cabinet ard bep/p, If speak. Ihus we 
f<M n iJt- 1 -a]‘Jikt)Cr arc diitct \cice ptircnera. lu ihe case 
cT tlr f ' ^ n cd;i. n thr fo pher miens cccur^ though at long 
nicr rd^t 5 f n f cc St tc tbe:r I caMh art! f rarr-s£^kti the 
d ' i p 1 t v: r I' a'k V i?b 3 cu met tr!l \oti and 

c\(i? .r 'i5ce nrd kiss \ou cn ttc cheek— the \ cry sound 
<l Mi . Itrp iidib!c to fbc j cr f c i s ir. the ecu, room. 

A Gcir ?}. i reter chtaii ed V ajr frem ore of these maferiairsed 
icin s ai d ihcwed by tests j mierc see pical] that it was different 
from tlict of the medium* 

ic « ale rial isirg men ii ms are these who possess or deve- 
Ii p He .fcijity cf materialisatron. Experiments should be 
cncUi ' ffdicfcci with them. They should practise sadhanaa 
fer ftallh ard conserving Franasakti. We request 
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our readers who may experiment aloig the lines of Higivi. 
Spiritual istn not to be in a hurr/ ab3uit na iterialis their 

spirit-Friends. They should rememhar that the de oF 

* psychic and spiritual phenomena is f»radual ani riiJCi;i mere so 
the developraeiil ot materialisatio i and direct voice. ^ 

iJuring the materfalisation exper/utints^ 1 1 3 mjdjm mi/ 
be in some form oc samaihi or tranes (inJac: 3 d b/ tie spin:- 
control from the otier side.) i^o^r;v^v the tnidium mi/ i >fc be 
inanimate. Sp 3 ukln^ of a series oF exnirimints, Conan 
Ocyle sivs; ** A sJparato personality s^e n ;.ijt ) V 3 : ; ^ H-ir 

which he explained as oie hir iwi \ i Jtv.'- 

dualities or as an aetu il ohiession Fran oatsJj. TIi s persa- 
nality w'S in t habit of iludin.? with s 3 m ; sevirit/ 'o to?- 
mednitT.^ telling Mm?. Bissaj 1 the experimenter] tilths he a: ■ v - 
iJ.'scu}' itir and h<*d to be kept up M her woric”. Q !ft? so. A 
mediURi • - 's{ 3 eoially, a mat?r ilising (nediu n — sho ild i :so''pUao 
and devi^lop herself by a vven-arran^eJ series of sa^hani;, s 3 
th it he or sh? .eiav h? kept op to the vo'-k. m 5 s?pari' r nji*sa- 
naifty wno seems co passiss th ^ ’lediu'O J irio^ th.i ex »jr? a 5 nts 
occasicoaily sho «;s s<;40H of cliir/o/ave or <'1 >11 t c ~ 1 

'Jhsere may alt o h? *■ a ra 1 ^ ic.t iiir> »ni i^ntof nt 

protests’ iro n tiie medium s bj.l/. P u s i i i I'ca n? ; ! it 

ail be a.nrmed, lull sho n .1 bjaivVi/s ill 

f/r that M i> he ^am^re annnal o itcr/ apirfc tro.n ’itelli jeirT 
as pointed out by Conan Doyle- 

Tncra is a transitoi 3 ta,^e in the cir??r o: n^ irly xW a it3* 
ridtz.at!on meiHums. In this case;, tie me bun ma/ b^eo/erad 
en^.:'.j|y*ny r irstiistfC !i ?lni ?d v:{ ir n ; it >' *:t 3 p’\six'. J{ a I 
with m it rial zed stuffy th? .iiedm n m ly : a tot? 1 1? o 1 xraet rr. 
of tin. . ioa’ w incerned. Tn fact^ th?m*i<un himulr pla/s 
the spir t . lothed in ecioplosrme draper/* Cni.s is soojtimis 
f •; state of ^ r i isf • ; ir xti 3 i \ ? ? ’i n ; a ',t i v 

thrcu p iss w ide d ?y d > )i 1 1 13 lit/ if 

mater na 1 ;oa. 

LJr* Geh;y of P-'oris f'eld rts^ries of sdti 0^3 witivi renirk- 
able materialising madium. Flis tests were very strict aid he 
summoned a oundn^d men of seieme to Witij?^ o or otier 
of tiieoj. iiis successful ezp?ri:nm s^h? p/ockii.n.^ e itiu- 

fiiasticasticaily; “vVhat we ha/e sjen kills m it^riaUs n. rfi?ra • 
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;s'rc Jcrger sny rocw fer it in ihe v^crld' . It is certain that 
such iniestifiaiors hnve at least scotched the snako^ though not 
killed it. Nmtteer th century materfal/sm asserted thatthought 
wasa^esuit cf matter. Now the tf ble has, been successful 
ly Itrned. The rew evidence points to Mu//er heuig tha result of 
thovelt, Yes^ thought is creativer; it makes matter. Thoughts 
8re ihirj.s. Stch is tl e central ihcught of l iindu Yogi Psycho- 
key, re\erified ty J piritualism^ a genuine branch ot Modern 
J OiCg). Dr Celey also showed that it is possible fora 
n ed'i m to evolve eefep-asm and that it tends to form human 
fiiJn I s tcrantf d c r r ot hy mandesting spirits. Whetf.tr the 
forms are materiplised forms cr sp.rit-faces, whctt'rir they 
CCD C as miriatun s cr as full si2c^ whether they are beautilni 
or n f ulsive (v ,th an untificd wi^p ot ectoplasm hangir-g from 
it they may he SlCo to haie a nmailiah'e appeaivnce of life 
and demorstrate thft matter is a result of lliought. 

Prof. Crookes the celebrated chemist experimented for 
3 }e*£is with a }cvvy nredtum ^hhe was shut up in te'^e dark, 
time ard again in h s small studv. Then, after an ho;ir or so 
there would emerge into the adjoining laboratory an c-nur ly 
different weman^ who moved, s»oke, and gave her name as 
Katie King, saying that she was a sp rit who had hved in the 
reign of Charles ll.^ and was row permitted fora brief ViSit 
tc intabitthc body noulded frem Miss Cook, who could be 
beard, ard cn certain cccas.ons leen, in the adjoining room » 
Tbp new comer was inches taller than the medium, 
had hefutiful bjcwn h.Mr wbiln the medium <M ss was 

a biurette. Tl e pulse rate cf the two women was also entme- 
Iv d fferent The medium lay with an occasional an mal 
n ox^n upon Ihe sofa* From her dra.ned the Vital ectoplasm, 
it frrored a cloud of visects siibsfar.ee, a pattern, and finally 
a form. The ferm disengaged, the cerd broke, and Kat e 
King Inlused her spirit into this reconstruction of what was 
prohafly a siirulacium of her earthly body. Thus walksd 
ferth the spirit Katie King to spend her strange brief hour 
upon earth. She conversed with Frof. Crookes. She played 
w.lb bis children. She told the stories of cldcn days. Finally 
with the words, ^My mission is finished’, Katie Iclt hc^ 
sciert.fic friend for ever. What was her mission? As Sir 
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Arthtr ptts it, it y^Bs to prone the survival of the ppjrit to an 
/rcrec^ulcis pcrcration ! Now the West is slowly understand- 
fn^ the mf fsape Qf the brave spirit lady. Such Is the moral 
of tl e fan CI S C/ cokes episode— the classic ca5e of a materia- 
Ifsed livinji spiiit with a celebrated British SciertistJ 
Sich sterns are by ro ffcai s utihrewn ameng cur people, 
ifci^b tft> cfrictle rccejter ty rat'ornl irrderrs fer lack 
of reliable evidence 

'I he fate Icfferted Dr Crawford of I'elf?.st recorded his 

♦ 

rcirai kah^e ej^pcrirTiCrts in two successive books '' W‘.e Iieality of 
I sycbic If herrrr;ena'’ard ’ Experin ents in Psychic Science”. Ihe 
n ain efU e Crawfcid experin'ents is that f '/■; or 
•fCck'l n a- jalrni’ is a sthstance which can be ts!d for many 
ptrprscs hy tVe force which l-es behind it. We knew Jfhat iVu! 
.spirit cj I i ( )t to btjid up n^ru'dsof the human fipure. In 
tfe 1 cjjfst €> p< Tier erts^ the Fi rrt cc(cp:asm wai, ustd ft r the 
n ak n< cf irds cr cofumrs ot power, heavy and yet impalpable 
cVj^wis. 'i hese protrude from the body of the rriedium 
iurc( rfc.m s cr rot^ percr aUy from tbe extremities. It is these 
heavy f ut imp?!pable reds of power [scc^kshma svVu] v^hlch 
pfcdicc 12’ tie n c v< n.er t of table Cl cth^ r chjeefs 

ard [3] ctttr residts. All these re.sults may he prcduced by 
cctcpb sm:c reds or cclumrs at a distance from tbe medium. 
DrCrcwford has demonstrated with his medium Miss b^her 
pr fellcvr.'f L’Ch a rc dof power might be applied^ wiMi a sucker 
t ent, trder a table ard lit it up, causing t1 e weight of 
to he Pdi cd toll at of the medium, exactly as if she had 
pred -ced ihe effect by a steel bar working as a cantilever and 
attack cd to her bedy. Or it m pV t le placed above t] e tab^e and , 
'^old .1 down, a less cf weight of thiify, foriy or even fifty 
pounds ierp rcgistoTvd upon the weighing chair on which 
M Us CoJigl er sat. The medium btcrme a n ere residuum 
with a third 3rd m.ore cf her own sub^ tiTCe outsif e herself^ 
tbe differcrce shoving it^eU father \n a refining of the 
whole hedy than in a visible less of substance* Under 
such abnorr ai circumstances, any rough ditlurbarice of 
tbe * ( rditicn like flashirg a powerful light causes tbe external 
Ih rd to 1 y back w th tnoatural speed to tbe medium's body. 

T hih sudden c astic re<cil of the ectoplasm, due to disturbance 
in*the m ddlc cf a scarce causes jhysiciil suffering! to tbe 
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mjdiunh The CrJiwford expjrimint^ 'irs^tonce^ ^nexplmthi 

and a.ia?fr7f.^5iti>)ri >Fti2 or?inr/ rjiiurmi o- tn dirk 
seanp 3 . Or JrivforJ orir/ dattrl jvai'n. ff3 hn 

even* b)i sta.nin-; With rn^st nr a'fi^ i of the 

medium, crimson mirks 4 liit nci ihovin^ tut ti? 
column of force ft’ it panned far viri wis sjiid eiioj.»h tJ cirr/ 
some of the staining a-ent wi'-h i'. This is a pirticilarly 
and convincing exper-m. nt 

Given the necessary cind.tms, the rJsuPs are PounJ ti 
be of the sarpe typ 2 , in jJor Iniia, Bilfa^tor Tin levelly. 

For there are fixed laws anieriying them. And th5 uniformity 
of the la^vs is the jjnrantee '.f ^ -^vei a sesot'c feels 

c:)n3train3d to al n t 1 1 it < V ,/forI and others have proved 
the cxi^t'nee o"' ^i::yMC\\ n* sine anknn.vn t/pe ’ 

A fuller knowledge shows Ihit ^ n ever/ sta t lere vvai a 
controlling in^e’k.gMc^ jirretin*, in i sh > vin ^ its 

wishes by a code of signals vV.ho or w.ut is tnis op'.ratin^ 
intalligenjc^ upart fron ' :fFt?rs? I am qiit^ sitisflei in 
my 0\vo mind thit th; op'rit'r*: are discirnite h.i mi hiings'^ 
sayc (Jr:irvrord vvitn i ! :'n risuits beferi hin ^Miterial 
srieixre^ which f^ia ic neck o- nrsmiriam until f jr vir/ shani 
it had to C lause its mne to h;f iiotisn before aekno vledgMi^; 
ftj baa a sad r'ckoiinc’ bifor* it in the casj of SpintaalismA 


In February Kalpaka 

i\jf J. M;' ^y;v ..I, r. \'> ik S.. F. L h. C. wn'tos on: 

‘•The Selection of a Staff” 

Mr. W- fii-o/g; Vvhi. ::... of ibo riii’oiiolo^po.il liisthution, 
Br]‘diton, wriLes on : 

The Psychology of Phrenology: ‘VENERATION” 
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Mf (’(IB Paif.t ( f Irdis ^ A Sketch of th(^ religion^ of 

Sevabrafa Brabo aTsM SasipadaFanerfce By 

bA'iiRDB/T^^an Bao CDA^ror^Y, m. a.^ b. i,. Tuelt^^bet) by 
I’ADB/CHAFAK SjN, A^ST C\ ^ I'EVATaVA .A FSCCIATU;N 

510-3-2, CcHEWAiLfp Calcutta. 8 and, EIGHTY 

FiEFT EirriHrAY, 01 hEVABEATA AKISHI 

sasipada^ 

la'n Ff ^i} f ( n T i ' is ^1^ Deva 

frf’ p;C 7 MT 'i- de Fccia^ ofitiFf*. His life is a 

Jcrijircf f f V( Tffi% t rut i't? ui^k, perfecntior 5* — cf rnln’.ncFS ant^l 
leFi^naticr-- ( t fnilh iiiC^cen'O Icve cf Hun «nty^ Be is 
I inly sty!((l a nc < fir Fiiii . f ]i<^<a ly Mr. Fjrt’cic Grubl^ 
nnd lichly iifiitF il( lir:rr; {\\]e cA Dridynorishi v?rilextrti\ 
:r) ir ] y 1 f r < : i t? \ i; i r ly AFilun pi rpadhynya 

Fafifchar drn Vir alh rO/'i hat. Ftrikrs a etntitnt of the 
Psychic, irt. vt II ( re hcB eMr ’■ ^!^npnda^s l^elief rhiu ^faifch a^d 
prayercan do n t nicirc? canrot* PandiL 1 vitrabhnshan 

f ivf p ff ti f :'rtfH! lir^ r.Mr, r ( cf di unless in the 

IVn i’y ( f I rt 1 n a ishi F; f aj^plicalK'n cf a wetted 

{ HCr (A c!( fh ft tK ri V U f . j t | by hot compToes 

vtifh snB, etc. ac- cn panird^ rf course, by pfaytr arid inedi- 
friticn ore nuKrfUf U Jr ri^ire healt r of nis. ascs of body 
'' r ird f fci ‘ 1 v.o f:xai> pies cf n.irBCutous protection 

n^scpiit c'lo < iccrf tr are ulsoc^tcd. Sasipada 
las diij n sfipttfl. h\ ]\ c bri’Ijant cxani’ le of a conspcrated 
hfp, ty(r 11 - fhf>! daih iw- '• riaJFt’c dn vs r f iu//?:, that- the 
i.erd a wpvs si ppbes <i/l t\ in \vo really and il^litiy desire, 
vlwfn v>f’ f( iT ’i f({ I . j^echf in liff. Tie cpiebratd fsh 
81st 1 iitl (br^y cr ibc 2j d Echiuaiy May (lod send this 
J nil t !y tJ ! i(. ( t A'f'Jn irt '.r n.ai y n oie rtiUTBS cf the 
happy day.' 

The Covenant of Goodness: A W av cf life for 
tbk Grija'i Pro N.TEC^'TICN. Fublisbed by Wh. I. Brczel, 
77, Bletbeim CRiSoj. I .. N(Tii>a Hun, W. II. Trice On k 
SHlUilNG NET 
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T?h!R if? indeed a iw way of Lil'"*’ which i sy^t w • 

Fon.this is a summing lip bl the leadini; i leals of divcjne 
reli^ioLis into tb^ Ijiw o{ ir )) Iri^ss* V i3 

GciYernut if -io^dness i^ and oiigit fco a W7^l(?*?y-ii 
in lelMion. ffc should fimbrace alf fcha hi;- bar aspiritious of 
Mankind. U is the mainspring of true civ’lis^ ioi and 
pro^TPs-, f)ised upon the spiri^-.iial life of humini^>y. 'Uu mjh 
universal, it should not interfere with ^ c»xi^tiu:f in iividu il 
and state rg-ligions and piiifcicil c’tiz »^l?hip^ Pn^ author 
truly says that no civilisiti)n vill be safe fer th^ wefll as 
I^Tigas national ani racial strife >ani bit':ern3?? reaiiia? 
they are nowand thit there is only oo3 worthy meiioria! 
for the^killedj maimed and bereave 1 of the World-war namely 
toestablish God's Kmgdom up)n Barth, in thef^rni of an 
•Ideal Human society* 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Hindu Spiritualism is the Kelij’inn of Hdiipineas-'-the 
Phdi^sophy of Ananda; it cinnot ])osnhly hurt iniy'odv but 
IS for tue elevation of all, hifjh and low alike. Our exposition 
of it, is, more or in terms bf ‘qualified 

Vkulage- monism* ( Visi&hta-Advaita) of Sri Uarnaniiji, 
Ground of our which, according lo :»n expnt is itie one sure 
Enquiry basis of sane and lational iMysiicisin. For 
practical p^^ychic ‘ind spiriiuai purposes, this 
attitude seems indeed inevitable. ioini of Dmaita can be 
the labt word about the Universe which is one and not two 
or riioie. Absolute monism w'ill uot do for the sadhaka who 
has n0c<jssarily to think of mind and matter or soul and body 
separately^ though he has also to realise ultimate unity in 
some way or other. Nor will Materialism as a philosophy 
exist any longer for the aspirant — Materialism with its 
principle of mechanism and denial of spirit and purpose — 
ihougli the Spiritualist believer in tiie law oi Universal 
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iNanuact caiihafcion, subject to the rule of Spirit or Over- 
soul, ^who is the sovereign Io?:d and ultimate cause, 

f 

Qualified Monism is the vantage-point of our spiritual 
and spiritistic inquiries, for, unlike absolute monism, it accepts 
the hypothesis of continued personal existence and not of 
absorption of the pprsonolity into the vertex of the Eternal 
(Brahman). Besides, its teachings speakofthescertf^s^air- 

[ i . e . interlr-ckir g and inter-conununication] between 
two worlds orT grades of existence — the present and the future 
\Uhh(iya Vihhtiti as the Vieistadvaitins love to call it]. In 
fact, the expression Vbhaya Vihlntti is comprehensive, 
erabrac ng, as it does, all the actual grades of life [more and 
fuller] up to the Ifighest Heaven TP^iraraa Paiham] or the 
very TTearf— Centre of Divine Dife. Bhakta or Bhaga- 

^fata of Houth India accepts this philosophy of life and never 
fears Yama the Angel of Death. For he knows that death is 
only for tiis physical overcoat and not for his personality, his 
character, for what is really himself. Ffe the spirit passes 
on — onward thiougU the Gateway — into theMuany-mansioned 
Abode of Beauty and Love, of Wisdom and Oornf)assion. He 
becomes a Mukte^t an emancipated one— -a spirit freed from 
the burden cf the flesh — one of the nJoriou-^ c vnpany of the 
Immortals [A< ^aras] who do the Will of the Lord and serve 
His family of devotees [Thondakknlani] in all ways. 

How do the ministering Angels of God and other S'picits 
exer theuisolves on earth r They can do so only by cu- 
o'perdtion and not by ‘nonce— opeiation' of those still here. 
It is this way of spiritual co-operation or harmony which is 
generally known to-day as Mediumship. Where do the 
highest spirits li\e? The qualified monists or Vasisht- 
advaitins reply — they dwell in Parametkasa in union with the 
Highest, in happy service and love# Waat is this Piramikas^? 
It is that ol which our akam or ether is a reflection. Ether, 
is a world of niyrid existence — a region of Pitris, Devas, 
Gandharvas and other classes of spirits or shining ones. 
Beauty is more beautiful there than with us, love and 
admiration more vivid, knowledge more bright, pleasure more 
pleasing, and life more alive, real and whole. Progress is 
there and hope boundless as the heavea^ and feieadship pro- 
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fonr<? PS tbo tni^bty deep ! Sn«b is Akasri the realms oj onr 
► helovcd livinp dead I Ban the myi’terioF of Parnwa/C'a^a can 
never never he rcPvealed by the inapt deluding tongue or pen 
of man! ‘Heaven is one and eternal’, say the Vedas, ‘while 
the spirits are many and eternal. 

The spirit lives, lives alwavs; deith is not for the spirit 
but for the body. ‘Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall 
cease to be never’ — says the Gita. And yet ‘the^visible shape 
of the body was no accident, it co rresponded to 
Spirit and a reality, for it was caused by the indwelHufj 
Body vivifying esserce; and affection entwines itself 
inevitably icund not rnly the true perBonality 
of the departed, but round its material vehicle also — the 
sign and s\mbol of so much beauty, so much love*. It is fc^ 
this reason that the Bhaktns do not despise the body like 
some pseudo-Vedantins. On the other hand, they see in it 
and through it (inly the ‘indwelling vivifying essence’ that 
caused or created it and can eiill transn;ute or cecreate ft at 
will. They look upon the body— the ‘material vehicle’ ^ — as 
the temple of Po Krishna— ‘the sign and eymbol of so much 

beanty and so much love'. For truly symbols appeal to the 

heart arid imagination of man the thinker ar>d are hcund to 
cherished ard hcrouied as in thfroselves ( f intrinsic value. 
Properly speakiT g, body or Kos^^ is ‘a means of m^rnifesfation’, 
St Incla sofiffi oi physical body is made of matter as we 

b ]ow it; but not fo, subtler bodies or snoksliviasartr<^s. As 
there are physical bodies which serve the spirits (or real man) 
as a means of manifestation on c artb, fo tt-ere are ethereal 
bodies as a means of manifestation in ethereal regions. And 
aB.Modern Science admits, ether or Akasa is far more 8ul3- 
stantial than matter which is but a modification of the 

former. Departed spirits with a different set of indrii/ng nr 
subtler psychic sense organs find themselves atuong different 
conditions and can make the Akasa ‘eclipse matter in aviil- 
ability and usefulness. Tennyson has surely contemplated 
the spiritual body [beyond Prakriti nr material N^turejof the 
Vasieh^advaitins in the following lines’. ‘Eternal form shall 
stUl divide the eternal soul from all beside; and I shall know 
him when we meet’a It is no doubt necessary to lay stress 
on the fact that man is spirit^ though in truth he can only 
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be cr*ticeivt'<l as spirit arnl bt>dy to^^ether The phyeical body 
or the. ontermoRt sheath is coniposed of earthly particles; the 
ethereal bofly, of ether- particles. It is .assnmed by the 
SpiritnaliPtPj like ti e Vai8hnnv.i«» that there is still an es- 
sential and more peiTnanent part which must survive the 
accident of deatht 

In body and n^.indj, i\ an is made to aerve} strvice'm flis 
name is the badne of the family of God’s devotees. So say 
the Vaishnava Visiphtadvaitins. Life is an opportunity /or 
service. P’arth life pives opportunity for self-culture and 
service in )ts 6\'n ptcnliar ways. A healthy and strong 
physical body in full vigour and joy of life, obeying mind and 
will uT d mirioiirg fi e indwelling luler immortalj is quite 
essential for acquiiing knowledge and earth-experience. The 
earth-body is not only a means of manifestation but a real 
servant of the spirit ‘Dust thou art, to dust returnestl* may 
be spoken oi the enrth-body but what of the value and ex- 
perience gained through it? These survive and become 
Aima'^sampdth O! a permanent possession of the soul. They 
pass into I be futu/e life of the spirit beyond the grave or cre- 
mation-ground. 

Mere bodily accidents are temporary. But they are 
only temporary. Th: re are evil things associated with the 
body— which may adversely nffect the ethereal body. Good 
and bad habits register themselves on the human face and 
body. Their effect is not on the [)hyeical body alone. Evil 
things which have darkened the mind and hurt the physical 
body may also stain the subtler body for a time. Himilarly 
good and pure thoughts and deeds may brighten and glorify 
both the physical and psychic bodies. Though bodily mark, 
scars, wounds, etc. are not of a permanent character, they 
may be re-R^sumed by departed persons when returning to us 
for communication. Why should this be necessary? For 
purposes of identification. Let us fcuppose that an old mao 
has passed away. Now it is a fact that be grows young on 
the other side. While re-entering our atmosphere, this man 
may assume fhe general appearance at the remembered age, 
lie m.yy appeal* with the cloths he used to put on. He moy 
choose to get himself identified by us even with the little 
('ricks of manner and mannerism which he may have out- 
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grown in epirit life- * It appears as if, for fche few moments 
of renewed earthly intercourse, the newer surroundings 
shrink for a tinie«into the background, 'rhey are remember- 
ed, but not vividly. ’ Tt seems difficult lo live in both worlds 
at the same time, especially after the long practice of living 
almost exclusively on earth. Those who develop themselves 
physically and spiritually here will have the best chance of 
of communicating especially instructive and useful infor- 
mation across the veil. * 

Good spirits become Devas or shining ones in Svsarga* 
Advanced spirits become citizens of higher itnd more progres- 
sive regions. They know that we stand where they them- 
selves stood once. They remember this and wish to help us 
and serve us. ‘For love and service’ iiile all and win aJI. 
Spirits absent themselves from felicity either from a sense of 
duty or in a missionary spirit. All these and many other 
facts of Spiritualism are just becoming common property 
through bcoks and periodicals in the West. 



NEW YEAR CUST0M5 IN 

EUROPE 

H. STANI.F.Y RKDGEOVE, B. Sc. (London), R C. S. 

No better example could be instanced of the futility of 
sttemptin^^ to suppress the n^itu^a,I festivity of the human 
spirit than that afforded by the Scottish Christmas and New 
Year. Puritanism attempted, hut without avail, to deprive 
the Fnfflis) man of his Chri.-traa.- joys. Tn Scotland, how- 
ever, it Fuccerdu d in suppressiilg all the oust ms, both 
Christiap and pa^an, ; ssociated with that day of days; 
though uTider the influence of more broad-minded and benign 
religious opinions, Chri'^tmaB day ir beginning to gain some 
degree o/ recognition across the Border. But the human 
spirP cannot always be s* id and serious and sober- ItmusL 
on occasion, at least, bn ak forth into mirth and joy, freeing 
itFeif from the bondaof loere reason and respectability; and 
80 tlie Scotsman, denied Christmas, takes the opportunity 
>1 fiforded by New Year’s Day. 

New Year festivitien, of course, are by no means rest- 
ricted to Scotland ; bui in England, as on the continent of 
Europe generally, the festivities of Christmas, 'corning so 
soon before the adverit of the New Year, are apt to prove too 
exhausting to allow the latter festival to be kept in any but 
a rather hn?f-hearted manner. ^J'his is hardly true of 
, Germany, however, where New Year’s Eve i- an occasion of 
equal importance to that of Christmas h"ve. There, as in 
Scotland, the New Year is welcomed in much drinking 
and shaking of hands. I writ© of Germany before the War; 
but old customs die hard, arrd I do not suppose that the War 
has had mimh effect on these. 

It ig interesting to note that, whereas many Christmas 
customs are survivals )f pagan practices carried out on the 
Jtoman New Year’s Dtv (identical with our own), certain 
New Year cus^onis seem to have been transferred to that 
date irom AH Hallow Tide, about which season the New Y^r 
appears et fuie time and in certain countries to have been 
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reckoned as commercing. This is the case, in all probability 
with various methods of ptognop.tication practiced by country 
folk on New Year’s Eve in various parts of Europe. *For-- 
tune-telling at thris time of the yt-ar is especially popular in 
Germany; a favourite netbod is to pour molten metal into a 
basin of water, and from the shape assumed the future is 
surmised — a ship indicates a journey, for instance; a heart 
shows a love-affair, and so on. In Lithuania, cakes are 
made in the following shapes— an old man, an ol(> woman, a 
death’s head, a ladder, a coin, a key, a loaf of ^read, a ring, 
and a cradle. The cakes are hidden under a number of plates 
and everyone present has three ‘^r^hs at them. According to 
what he obtains, so will his future be. If such customs do 
not always yield accurate progno.stications, they are no doubt 
provocative of a good deal of fun. 

Bonfires on New Year’s Eve, and especially on the last 
day of the old year according to >.ncient reckoning (i.e., in 
November) are, or were, popular in many*European countries. 
In Lanarkshire (Scotland) they used to be kept burning 
throughout the night preceding New Yeur’s Day, and in 
Guernsey, also, it is custom ary to burn out the old year* 
The English ‘Guy Eauke.s ** is in ill probability a form of 
this ancient custom, iipon whicu a compantively modern 
tignification has been superimposed. 

Very many New Year customs are based upen the iielief 

! tat what is well coiamenced v* ill be well continued and 

terminated. All bat the most hardened ol us make good 

resolutions on New ar’s Day — h w of winch, it must be^ 

.'onfessedj are ever kept. To primitive instincts the 

first day of the New Y^ear is a dangerous time. If 

atf goes well on that day, then, ind(jud, will the 

whole year be one of happiness and prosperity. But 

an ill omen occurring on tlrd. dry, a hich at other 

times would be little attended to, threaiens very dire 

calamities, in this connection a very curious and wide 

spread belief mu.:t be mentioned, namely, that, unless bad 

luck be wanted, a man must be the first to enter one's liouie 

on New Y'ears's Dav. This belief is not only ro be met with 

0 

Oay id Ni*v«ii?>jor tilh. 
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in Scotland and various; parts of Encfhnd. but in a country 
af f^r therefrom as Macedonia. I^ven ic China a not dis- 
similar belief is to be found— though in this instance concern- 
ing the sex of the first person ore meets on •New Years Day. 
A superstition so wide-spread inu^t huve an exceedingly 
primitive origin. The mere fact that woman is considered to 
be inferior to man by most primitive races is not, in itself^ 
sufficient to explain the belief. But mingling with bis 
consciousness of physical superiority, the feeli'^ga aroused by 
woman in primitive man invo've those of fear. Not only 
does she exercise the magicil functions of child-bearing and 
child nurturing/ but he is conscious of a subtle fascination 
she weijds over hiin.'^elf. And in the priiuitive sense of 
fear thus generated is probably to be found the explanation 
of superstitions which associate ill luck with woman. 

In some parts of England and Scotland careful pre- 
cautions are taken to provide for male ' first-foots’ on New 
YefjrV Day. There also seems to be a preferance, in some 
parts at. leabt, tor .buchelurs and men with dark hair. The 
latter fact may be accounted for on the grounds that the 
original inhabitants of tHooe i^les were dark-haired, and 
would certainly prefer one of their own race to a member of 
a fair-haired invading tribe. In many parts, too, it is nec- 
essary that the first-foot' come not empty-handed, cakes^ 
whisky, evergreens, etc., are amongst the things which 
various traditions prescribe as the necessary gifts to ensure 
plenty throughout the new-born year. 

Another custom, varying examples of which are to be 
found in many countries as far apart as Scotland, Brittany, 
Boumania, and Macedonia, is that wnich is known in Scot- 
land as the ‘ Hogmanay procession ^ The word 
^ hogmanay ’ is the name given to the day preceding New 
Year’s Day, as well as to the gifts given to the members 
of the procession. Its* derivation is in dispute. A not un- 
likely theory derives it from the Latin Kalendc^e, through 
the Norman hoguinane (French: ag^\ila%nfint\ Hogmanay proces- 
sions in Scothnd take place on December 3 let, when the 

• 'A . A Avork- Ritual and Tradfilton 

(hoiidoa, Wl'A), Ui N>iiioh 1 diu ju'lebted for mH,iiy pajctioulara. 
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children of the poorer clas8(h into bnndfi, wrupping 
themselves aboiili with a large’ shee' folded s as to farm a 
pocket in front# They then parade through the more 
prosperous parts of the town, asking for oaten cakes. One of 
the verses they sing runs as follows;— 

‘ Get up, goodwife, and shale- your feathers, 

And dinna think that we are hegi-ius ; 

T’or W( are bairns come out to play, 

Get up find gie’fl our hogmanay ’• * 

In conclusion, it may be remaiked that the eubloiu of 
keeping the New Year as a festive occasion is of extreme 
antiquitvj as far back as 3000 B. C, the Zakmuk (New 
Yeat’^i Festivity) was celebrated in Ihihyionii. Th'' 7i;ikmuk- 
took place at the vernal eatiinox, ami, no doubt, was con 
nected with the revival of the Sun' . powers. The custom of 
giving presents at the New Year was common with the 
Kemans .ind still survives in Bccihud. In Imgland it has 
been transferred to Christmas Day and Boxing Day. • 



LIFE’S PUNCTUATIONS 

t • 

FKli’DEKlG W. HURRY. 

V 

The Law of Periodicifcy reigns supreme. Everywhere we 
discern the cycles or arcs in eternal undulation, ever the 
swinging, the rhythm, tue ehb and flow. 

If we can only keep ourselves up on the crej^t of the 
waves. Tjike the non-rePistin*: passenger on the boat, who 
moves with^the pitch and toss of the vessel (na ne^r as he 
can,) and thus at least mimiinizes his nausea. 

Instead of such a conciliatory attitude, we are bellicose 
and pugnacious. IWen young people mar their native beauty 
with ugly frowns, which in due course settle into furrows and 
wrinkles — and they call the result of their thongntifcssness — 
'Nature. 

But we are here to improve on Nature. That is the 
meaning of Art. Painting, sculpture, literaMire, mn'=^ic 
represent what is colled the Fine Arts. It is’ a/I manlcir.rPs 
attempt at expression. To porr.rny the soul. To shadow 
forth, express the inner essence.s and realities, unni t/ie /irne 
is ripe for the kingdom of heaven to come on e.irih — when 
all liife shall be one Fine Art. 

Meanwhile we dirigle — dangle wu'th pr^'tfy playthings- 
too often negligent of the opportunif-ie.s thai lie right he.side 
U9 even now for th.e improvement and ijuMutifyiug of or*r 
surroundings. 

Man is declared by many to be the creaturci of his 
environment entirely. And so long as such a negative view 
is held, there is not much chance of getting ahead. 

But our unfolding Consciousness discloses tlie deeper 
potentialities of the mind, proclaiming the divinity enshrin- 
ed within, that is truly identical with the human will. 

And the recognition thereof is to be tna magic worker. 

With the crudest of material v/e may now fashion, re- 
mold, reform. 

We need not be afraid of disease or death. In fact these 
are our servants daily with us, scavengering colleotots, lot 
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fcbeir work go on. Lefc there be circulation, renewal, jbx* 
^resaion. * ^ 

Do not think fhat man’s fate is chopped off into exactly 
'seven ages* by some inexorable decree, that he has no free 
will, that there is no progress. 

Do nor mistake a temporal human habit for an eternal 

low. 

Man is more than a poppet and automaton. ^ True, bin 
doings are fenced by wise limitations, but he is here to over- 
ride circumstances — one by one, that is why he pos^-p^ses an 
ever-unfolding conscionsness. That is themelningof j^enius- 
to generate something new nnder thesnn, in spite of Solomon 
and his female satellites. 

The conquest of old age; perpetual youth; the over-, 
coining of the last enemy, death, the supreme fear — is it pos- 
sible tr schle such a period or full-stop? 

Some medicines are often a case of kill or cure. We 
reach certain crisis, and we go over or under. Rome choote 
from sheer Isseitude to go under. 1’he pessimistic declare 
life is evil anyway, so what’s the use? 

But the brove, the adventurous, don’t mind a little pain 
— the artist who can see serviceable material everywhere, 
i eauty and truth lurking in thp most despised and unlikely 
peaces, inore than content, he is anxious to on. 

7/orild you go on y In spite of all the drawbacks and 
daj • appearances, would you Htill — live? 

Thon hid defiance to the congenital terrors, reared in 
ignorance. Puce the sun. I^p no longer intimidated by 
rebgious, medical, social snperatifcions. Your very life hangs 
in tjie balance of your decision to be yourself. A new career 
in life awaits you* To-day yon may cast the die of a new 
great fate. 

Beware of the fetich of numbers — classifications. Your 
will may surmount it all. 

And if you have already spent seven ages, more or less 
foolishly— ni7 (lei^peravdum — why not another trial— an eigth 
— a ninth — if counting, helps? 

[n Pine Art we don't bother much with grades and 
grafiuationp.. And Mirely Living is or should be, can be the 
finest of Fine Arts. 



THE SELECTION OF A STAFF 

J. MILLOTT SEVERN, F. B.P.S. 

« 

A controlling pprsoiiality fs ft sine qua non in every busi- 
ness, be it large or small. Some businesses are so large and 
extensive in their operations as to require a large controlling 
body. Where this is so^ difference of intellect may be an 
advantage, tyhoiigh in greater or lesser degree all controllers 
of businessfs need much the same sort cf mentality. The 
person who contr(d8 and directs a business needs to possess 
brain capacity considerably above the average, and generally 
ft well-ljalanced type of mind. The perceptive intellect should 
be large, so that he may possess the habit of constant obser- 
vation^ and a very practical trend of mind. The forehead 
should he hrond, showing large Casuftlity and Comparison, 
and fairly high in the region of Human Nature. These deve- 
lopments conihining with his Perceptives will give the plan- 
ning instinct, and a thoughtful and reflective mind, a far-seeing 
disposition, and character discernment. With these qualities 
he should have largo Constrnctiveness and Acquisitiveness to 
help him in organi-ing, controlling and managing and direct- 
ing concerns, and give him an appreciation of the practical 
aspect of Imsiness. A fair amount of ^ecretiveness is good in 
the person . who is at the head of affairs, so as to give self- 
possession, and ho needs large Cautiousness to give prudence 
and guardf dnoss ; though too much of this quality would be 
ft. hindrance rather than an advftntagej in that it might cause 
procrastination, hesitancy, and the putting off of concerns 
that should command promptitude and dreision. Fie should 
have Firmness to give him will power, steady persoveranpe, 
and persistency of purpose; and the base of the brain should 
be large, indicated by good width of head, to give executive- 
ness, courage, and good powers of endurance. 

Hope should be fairly large, so that he may be optimistic 
and ready to engage in any reasonable enterprise, though too 
much of this faculty would make him unduly speculative, and 
so outweigh h'c {ud.:nierit and reason. 

for a phrrnoiof)lcol dtscripiion of the head refer to Ihe^luMlration in pag^Ed 
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Th(‘ aspiring facnltiefi r}?ouF 1 he weli-^leveloped, so as Mo 
give him ambitign, reasonable confifirnce in his undertalsin^js, 
and a progreppive disposition^ ihcnigh too much sensitivfiness, 
arising from large Approbativeness, would be detrimental. 
While having due regard forottier's opinions, ifc is bettor that 
he should have confidence in himself and his own judgment 
and experience- 

Well-developed Domestic affections would fur-ther r^dd to 
the stability of his character,, in that it conduces to aettled- 
ness of disposition- Large PTiendship, adaptability, and 
sense of incongruity will help him greatly iin social and busi- 
ness circles, for in most business concerns it is an advantage 
to have a large acquaintance with people, and so be* able to 
command recognition, and for this purpose he mu«t have a 
keen appreciation of human niture* 

T think most persons will readily picture tliis description 
as that of a person endo\Ned with strong mental powers, and 
typical of a controlling, practical and conniianding oustness 
pfU'sc nalitv. a person as I h.ive (described oo-dd orga- 

ri.-e, control, manage and direct almost i^.ny kind of hminess, 
hr it commerci.i 1^ mf rcantile (^r nj .nufacturing, 

^i’he staff rt(]nirpd will dep'-nd on the nndnre of t.he busi- 
If marf-halling a niech; nicaS or tinnuf-icf-uring hn‘^i— 
nr.s’^, his chici concern will b( to obtain fj reir.gn, niariagerg 
nn(i ( r nd TUfchanicSi or eirpi cipahle of ^voikirtg and 

onding to mrehinety, it in comnieroia^ or n ercvntile 
bn ineast S his chwd' coicotn ill be to reliable sales- 

men, maiiage; s_, agents, t ■ avt'Ilers, reproenb itives and 
tf.'iders, in addition to his oilice staff — (derkr, stcretaries, 
a/countanls, auditors, etc- 

The mechanic should possess a fairly broad head and 
prominent brow, well developi d in the upper part of the fore- 
head^ and a good base to the brain indicative of large cons- 
tructiveness, Perceptive intellect, planning capacity, aptitude 
in the use of took, and a ready interest in rnecb inism, building 
mnterials and machii ery ; cautiousness, concentration of 
mind, patience, pm ‘-•everance, and good powers of endurance. 
^ ]jengih rathe? tIimu width of head needed in the office 
or secretarial uiipjoyments of commercial busioeases; and 
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the Tii^^ntnl apiifcnde for the different ernploymenta ia con- 
nection with office duties may bo easily discerned in the 
formation of the head. 

A literary -rcrot ?ry need not of necessity have so wide 
a head ps i hnsinO'S ^tfcrgfcary, book-keeper or accountant, 
but he TKvds breadth of foreheao^ and readth in the ref^ion 
of TdeRlity, 80 that he may be prolific of ideas, possess imagi- 
nation. a t}ion:«htfnl cause-Bepkini^ mi[ul combining with 
nriginniity. and good reasordng capacities 

, A dt partnien^a I / r l.'usinens iijanager should possess a 
larger ^’olnme of br capacity than those subordinate to 
him, or lo- have poor for taking command and 

ma^nagemen*’* He phroild have a Vv’oli-foffned head> Well-* 
devefepr (] I'ercep^ ?vej. ic give h:?ii quicknef-s of observation; 
and IdTuicui Xituco s’l uld he large, so that hr may have 
keen rhVc rtrvr^nt ot character, r uabling him to understand 
irc'U 'end do,,) v iih pMiph^, ar 1 gererally maintain the 
Ruperi^tter;dencc‘ i;e'' < rganii-ing of business concerns, as 

p!.‘r.n(‘(l ifui instit.u^;ed by the profoie'tors 

Th,‘ l.rr'!*' sMlo'-ryfin uc (Mb' p irticulariy to possess the 
tacnitv of !,!'*■ 1.?:' *. p vrrHitilo aed ie^\)uicefu} mentality, 
knovvledg'^ of -ii.- m ' riais ho h-xp,;jr-a, and ahjlicy to aptly 
d» '-cf' 'f‘ I 'c sJ'OTi’d he - pti. iisriic ami able to ^mthuse 

vvi:h f)o \m] cpeculation, :ii:d possess 

intnifa'or; ’o :;iv>' Imu t 'c' ocui cb{lr\ to undt rntand character, 
f*o <' s to kr.i'^v lu's liow to MDo^ o-ich anc deal with customers, 
fogfd.her wir)^ Sed-hstf^ -m and Firmness to enable 

tr- as‘ ur:u eoohde jcc and ?)e persistent. 

A Ibiyer t red,- n re s-nhMe judgment than th^; salesman, 
much intuitioTj, moi HecroJevenesM than Language com- 
bined wii ii Af piisitiv less v<,nd‘ c Perceptive and Reasoning 
i'lcultif^s, to ^Mv ri:p *ov.' prehi lis. veno-^K regarding the value 
of things-’ and material s* Ho also needs large CautiousnesR 
and confidence, and <^lf-‘y)0-.sc-s?0fi, and an alert mind to 
bargains ami /nrGf?t!:jl the markets. 

I 'f ho commercial Traveller, Agent or Business Representa- 
tive G gn*)d head, indicative of much practical intel- 

^ ligenco arc con>mon sense judgment, persuasive power, 
tact, hop - cattmdaiuu, ahilidy o aal:}rjC*'i i t i ^ tu^ure of 
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niJiterialr, tf rir ntilifv ; pn-c;A.q a ^‘or?vinc1n;^* 

personality, enabling hint to tv»oinianfl coiifirlence anti eo 
influence and irp press prospective buyers, • 

A Foiemaij should poirf-ss a shire of prScfcical 

intelligence and insight regard.rg otVip^s * characters, that he 
may well understand men and i/ir-ine^s c 'nct^rns. His ana- 
lytical and critical ability shoni/l oe so th it he may be 

quick to detect flaws. He needi Fiv; m ' SfcK-confidence, 
ability to command, and a> viirnr a I:*m. iiig j; vdrirn, vet should 
be a teacher and an ins'.*ti ao : r 1-,;aiv or slave- 

driver. So long as he undvr‘> tauii : re > iy y ..>o w v-i , he need 
not necessarily be a good iro’ch ioic- hu^ ii * - p^ .ses a 
readv understanding, ability t ) lo tru iiiu. tact in govern- 
ing and managing men. • 

According to ileri>eri Sx^cccss in i>u>iiig the 

right brains depends mosfe'y ii , i the iploy-^^r^rt qiiahfi(Mit;ioris 
as n reader ('jf h.nman ncju'c h;i t. not o- noiing the 

valu ^ of testing tlic piiy-ic.! cmooions of Lipplicxotfi for 
poets, I can say tliat on the basis of Forcnornyy, torn iuii::Oi.ibi 
»nd temperamental quarhication' iiKtiviriua's for 

the many and vr^ricd imsi sstis in< » ni .f‘.;-sio fjs, and their 
capacities for edMC ition .ino 5o:!...:ng^ o to b ' d • icoroed in the 
space of a few minutes by of/ comp Fn « .-riologisi^ ; and 

the time labour and expenm. it,> on j oo'cr * .i'^noto ing co 
dif Clever the suitability (yf p^'rvSons iot caret-"- e.nv other 
iuttiiod IS purely oxponm 'uia?, unsco' ntih ko'. imus, and 
, ftcii entirely futile, and lias no icciiriic. tannpanson as 
regar is iiseiulness will; tb.it of Fhreo. >.togy. 



THE ‘VOICE OF ISI5’* 

A Review 

BY ‘o:;-IjOOkbb’. 

Thi ^ corplv ifi a ^noA hook, thoii^^b one more for a spo- 
ciat of roaderfi f.i)an the ^^eneral reader. 1’lie author, 

ft. AniMista Curti«is and Mr. F FT. Onrti^^ of Los Angelen^ 
(California, ■il^3 founders of the ‘ Order of Christian Mystics ’ 
>ind th.e volume, wh^'ch claims to be an exposition of the Fos- 
teric Teachings ^of the TTible, is full of varied nnd intersting 
information m iioitter-- occnh. It is not cleat if there is any 
connection herween ihis‘t>Herof Christian Mystics’ and 
the ‘Order of the <5 ’of which latter the :>nthor Mr Curtiss, 
ia the Secretary hut there is much illinni^^ation thrown on 
many obscure portiruis of l^ibh* and it w’ili ^dadden the 
hear t of many a f,rue Ohri^s ian that hie ancief^t Religion 

should he provo.n in these da^ s t(* he vet another .statement 

« 

of the etenial v^rifciep. It is tr) l>p fe-jre^d, iiovvcwc^.r, that the 
reception winch ^ ili he accorded to this volnnuj by the or- 
thodox section of th?-^ Christian pniilic would be very far from 
encouraging, with the crude literalism that char ict 0 ri.=‘’O 3 
their conception of things and their vigorous contempt for 
everyfciiing mv-.tic, * Ksinanc * or ' i^ccult ’ they ari, likely to 
brush aside* much of me aut.hcr’s interpretation of their 
scriptures as worthless d iuble specially in view of the pro- 
minence given in this volumt^ to the twin doctrines of Kirma 
and Keincarnation which constitute the corner-'stono of the 
'Pagan* Religion and Philosophies Rut it v/ouhi appear 
that the book was not cpiite intended foe such, as the authors 
themselves anticipate that it would appeal * strongly to those 
whose hearts can recognise the Great Mother-love now 
being poure I out upon the world. 

It is interesting to study, tiu ungia of the voiam (3 which, 
besides the preface and the introduction, coasists of 427 
pages of valuable reading matter. It is composed of the 
Monthly Lessons sent out by the * Order of the 15’ consider^ 
[Continued on page 8o) ^ 

i-ciujsmm i^Y K. P. Dotton^o., New Yokk. 
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.THE PSVCHOLOGY OF 

PHRENOLOGY 

Veneration 

W. aKO. AVUIOELKR 

Dr. GaR, the f^unr^er of Phrenolo^^v, wiK discoverer 
of fhe of Vf^nerntion. T^ wil' he weJJ here to eive some 

particulars as to the phrenolof^ical oiethofls of procedure, as 
many still think that localisation of function is more or >ess 
nndemonstrahle. Profo'^sor Fowle/, ir. his tjectures ©n ^f^4n 
says he had in his c Ihction the skuH Diana Waters, a 
coloured wonrtTi of JMnladelpina. Sru* had h< ard the passa;.,^ef 
*pray without ceasoi,:’, aod bei?;aii to exercise her Veneration; 
prayin^, incLiSs ^ritl % from Toorninj^ ti.i Her brain 

l>'-c:ime nioroid, and led on t.r> uisanity. After lier death the 
brain was t 'nnd t«) he (i j] jp the region where Vene-* 
ratirm is ^oc^ted, fc’ne skull oxer that part li dnj' spungy and 
pornns like a honevcomh, 

I'iie p')reTiolot>ic 1 i irgins have h-^fn established and 
cii'P * i 6 c'if ly ioc Hi ed afr. r clost e : nnin < tion of ^he brain 
ajjd !or';'. ind concent ■••.ted study on thou-^iniDof heads, as 
wcil I ' by extensive f xp‘-; inienfes on the lower animals. Many 
m . do;h-i hs ve h^‘eo empic yed Geuroe Cr^nibe hir instance 
visited ;»Qylams. Patients wet 3 r. irctK'd by the Surgeon 
Snperiniondent, whi 3 rioted dov\n th ir ritent al pecnliaricies. 
h i «so individuals were then subimtied t > tf)e I'^hrertologist. 
\ patient suffering from Monomania was a self-styled 
Messiah. Goiube’s conclU'^io^ as to the leading organs were 
‘Veneration; Ooncentrativeness very large/ There was 
general agreement on comparing notes — thi*. Surgeon’s from 
practical experience, CoiubG'’s from scientific knowledge. Wa 
need hardly add that the faculty of Concentration o. centred 
powerfully on that of Veneration, would give the latter an 
enormous impetus. 

«,Dr. Gall, as a Phytiician, had great opportunities fro 
studying the brain ;a .ab>iormal coiidiiions ; thus in some 

4>y 
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capefi he gave rames to the^ organs find faculties indicative of 
th^e cerebral parts in a state of disease. We think it will 
nadily be perceived how dangerous it liiav be to exercise 
any one faculty of the mind without due consideration as to 
the whole, and how one mind power, even slightly abnormal 
jn its manifestation, sometimes plays havoc with the regular 
workings of the ma^s. We may here give some illustrations 
from ordin^iry experience. A business man informed me that 
bis wife was confined in an Asylum owing to a mania for 
givina away. She had abnormal B^^nevolence, and W3uld 
have financially ruined him. A man with predominating 
Self-Esteem, Exccutivene a, active religious instincts and 
Cautiousness, used to proclaim himself in our district as 
/An hmvoy of Tlwiven', but thinking that men were against 
him he carried a cudgel for self— defence. A lady of striking 
personality, made exten>ive nee<]f3ss purchasea at certain hig 
establishments where her husbamrs name was good for large 
ctedit. She simply amassed garments. A young man with 
abDorm'ii Friendsfnp and Approbafci veness. and deficient 
C/Onscien tiousne^s, used his employeis money; ho dressed in 
expensive cloths, hired a v'ony and trap, drivitm a lady about 
town, and tpending the money upon her he had obtained by 
fraud. He was charged and senirnceii to iiupi isonment. 

Whafis especially de-irable is hiirmony of the mind's 
powers. Tnis should bo particularly noted in regard to 
Veneration, as it can only work healthily in conjunction with 
other faculties. Hrovelliug in the dn^i, under-minmg self- 
reverence, counting oneself a miserable sinner is not 
healthy or natural. It is the abnormal manifestation of 
Veneration against the happy blending of other Mind powers. 

But of course Veneration is a splendid faculty in its 
rightful action, and tends towards a holy aspir ition. The 
reverence Princess Alice had for her father, the Prince 
Consort, caused her to emulate bis noble character. The ' 
almost heroic worship the soldiers displayed for Florence 
Nightingale was a thing of beauty. As she made her way 
through the hospital wards at night, carrying a lamp, .they 
kissed her shadow as it passed. When hearing she w^».8dovm 
with It ur, and not likely to recover, they turned their faces 
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fo the wall and cried like children. The reverence displayde 
^or Gautama, the beggar Prince, tlie holy man ^rom the 
nmiintainp, the founder of the dne of greatest religiooa of 
ttie world, is a matter of psychologicil importance. # 

Veneration has its normal and it« abnormal side. 
The British Mind has undergone i. gren,t change during 



recent years ms regards this mental fiinctio fifty years ago 
there was tne danger of its becoming nbnormab now the 
^peuduliim has swung to the opposite extreme, and the faculty 
borders on b agnation. There are always many influential 
forces at work ; the Mniietersof Keligion. tho Educationists, 
the^ychists, the evc.ationists, the revolutionists^ all see tok 
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direct* fOr re-direct the Minds of the masses* accordinp^ to 
their lipht an i learning* for^ better or for worse, playing;' upon 
the'iniricVs powers ni inifosted tliroiif^b that, most wor derinj 
instrument the brain. , 

There is strength and rfliability about the lUitish race 
as a whole, which under al! circiimstances reveals itself, ^;iving 
a level-headednees, a certain nobility of balance, and a general 
harmony of forces in the Mind- The Freneh are m, wonder. 
fal people* but they are not so f^reat in tliese re^p'ots. The 
Eevolution proved this. 

There was a d( dine in Venerntion in cognection wdth 
the French Rf'volntinn, in spite of Vol'^aira’s hero worship. 
It m ay be^ and probably was true, that a false reverence had 
to a corsiderahl- extent sustained the re«,n‘me^ but eventually 
.the inactivitv of thf^ f icuUy aided in casting \ ‘shadow over 
the land. Tt w;;s, as Carlyle Siys, 'an in wlnVb 

Ideals failed to orow or flourish, wherein Kelfef and rjOvalty 
had pi.sFed away, and only the cant and false echr) of them 
remained We cannot «ioiil‘t tliat t})ere is a Veneration for 
noble minds* for ideals, for sublime conceptions of the 

Deity, which tends to build Uf) a nation, to steady arid sustain 
its life; a safe^niard as^ainst false anarchy, bloody revolution 
that ruthless rnadness wliich marches through rapine to the 
breakinf^ up of einpire’ 

In France, Veneration had loni::^ born dyiniz as a National 
Spiritual force, th ’ Clmrch failed to lead the Con cieocv^s of 
men. There aro^e ‘ nameless inulriiudes of Philo ^)pbers, 
Authors* profane sin^^ers, Eomarcers, Disputators and 
pamphleteers ; these formed the spiritual rjuides of the people. 
Faith had gone out, scefiticism Inui come in* evil accumulated* 
and no man had Faith to withstand it* to amend it, \ 

When in the highest and holiest sense Rulers fail to 
prove themselves the * acknowledged strongest ’* when there 
are comparatively few {.(‘.rsonalities worthy of admiration and 
esteem, when great Minds are scarcely perceivabi '* when the 
nation grows spiri^.ually blind* then woe to the masses, ft 
may be a fur— off cry when every soul shall be rightly a law 
unto bimaeif^ when from within* great ethical laws, vene- 
ration for noble qualities* for holy aspirations, for all subSme 
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arifl lofty thoughts shall abound — when that day oonles/ 
Nations may then close all eartMy temples and alike 
Monarchy and JCxternal Government, si ce man will himself 
be a Temple of the Divinest. ^ 

It is well to stop and think \ ofore depriving th' people 
of their Ideals, however faulty those Ideals may h(*, 'before 
removing from before the eyes of the n- ’iltitxiHe? ^he person- 
alities they have, alas, too often in their i^inorance reverenced 
and venerated. Think of Goethe’s 'Fan t.’ Faust joins the 
town and village folk on an Faster JToliday, tlfey are clad in 
festive dress and making merry. They crowd around the 
wise old Doctor; it is a sort of hero worship. They bless him; 
their prayers are for him llo is an object of Veneration; 
yet his motives were not pure, even tl ough he htid healed 
the people, or apparently did so. lie felt himself to he pos- 
sessed of a doiil)le riatiire. 

We kiK w that when all is reduced to a materialistic com- 
monplace the people decline Spiritually, Morally and Intel- 
lectually. When Veneration is inactive and the raor vl organs 
small as a whole, the head being low ahd flat on the top, the 
ethical instincts are forgotten. This was true of N -to. the 
Sixth Roman l^'mperor. TTis virtues were artificil » —‘he 
released himself from the control of his mother, A irppina 
and caused her to be assassinated. Many ^.onrtier shared 
tlie same fate, and Home became deiug« u with the blood of 
iicr debt citizens.’ Merci ^j, the Christiao Girf, in ‘"^’he Sign 
. (dross’, IS portrayed as possessing this facr Ity in a 

largv degree. 

Thus we perceive many forms of manifestation in con- 
:.eGtion with the Vene^rative fac.dty. 



The marvels of the hand 

0. W. /DHILD, l\ I. A. Sc. (London) 

* l5ot fio very ago the ineclici-i |)*'ofe'=«ion kne\/ com- 
paratively lifc'le abonfc the human I^hefc are organs 

whose fnncf ions anatomists h«ve not yot (ii‘^cover'^1, ‘'h-^sri 
fitu'lents of the baman holy not, for this ■•.'"■ 0 ^ 0 , cSoim 
that such or:: ins have no usefnlnos?. One b> one the 
mysteries of our constmction are being Hi ^coveren . and ifc is 
the belief of oroLjressive students in time th ' {.notion of 
every p.arfc wil/ be reveahid, and nothing fnuod than is not 
nece sary to the opfiratfon (>f the human m ichin^ ry 

As long as every physician und(^rtoi>Ic ti* master the 
entire range of Mjedicire and to tr< &t everv fon 1 of disease, 
we, had the general practituytier^ ^'ht; pM:,se oil«r a general 
knovdedge of notonn’, nisnr-eaml tr^ itni'^nt. During this 
period the real information iboni Uve nveral piris of the 
bodv po8secc,<-.(l i,y aj-.y oni* m in was nece limited, the 

practfce of medicine and surgery wiv crude, and the vesulta 
obtained were comparf'tively unsatis o'ct ay 

But when one i. an brnan devotim; Ills m^tire life to a 
studv of the eye, anotd'er of the ear, n^'other of the skin, ifid 
so on through every or‘?ar of tb^ hod . we had the evoIuMon 
of the specialist, and at o?,ce gr at p^Mgre'S w i,'. made and 
wonderful results were nchieved Tii whole hodt/ was too 
complex and too hiq a 'ubject fir one niin to mister, bit the 
sp'^cialist. by giving a life study ^ one org\n, be:*g in to under- 
sfand that organ thoroughly, an i in was ^mnd such an 

infinite numb»^r of details that it has taken more than a life- 
time to accumulate rhe -tock nf information about 

them all. 

Strange as it may seem, the hand has been neglected in 
this separating of sp»'Ci ilties. and this most important and 
wonderful part of the whole body, the organ which bears the 
‘itamp of the t\pe to wbich each r ubj. c . belong^*, and which 
conlams the map of his natural c urse through life, is only 
beginning; to receive the attention it deserves.* Thuo wrote 
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Mr. Wjllifiin over*t vventy yi^art^ago, and as 

he statijs, me heat aLCfMiDioa lias hearwlrawQ to the han^ and 
it IS true tUii more and i iti 3 a are betU;^ slowly 

and paiatuliy ;^^ 4ther(n abjut UiOJU; it iuusr be coafessei cuat 
the progress aud discovery has bj.ja, )ri toe wh )le, evoa aovv 
tar from satisfactory. 



Map ot' the Mounts. 

• WuiOKlill’.Y Tli;'; On VKMJ'rKi; A\I» NA^’UliAL 

AnunTiJos Alii: IjNDICAiJOd. 

And yet this scie/ice is, to a lar^e extent, open to all 
thinking man and women. L'be acquisition of a few simple 
factsj plus an inriication of tiie hue of reasoning to be follow- 
ed, vYili ^.pen an almost boundless field of really fascinating 
study to even the most average inieJligenco. 

• *ThE Ptt( ^ER nTTTDY OF MaMKIMD IS Man’ 
ScKmtific harm -reaaing is at once the simplest and at 

the same time on ? >f the most prolific fields of mmt il ra^ 
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searclj. The explorer cannot fail to be rewarded, even 
thon^h he discovers no new fact to ndd to the st re of human 
knowled^re. For he cannot help but discover, and oven 
continne to discover, ever new fact^ about himsell, ond there- 
by obtain the best avd highe^^t reward for his labours. 

We are all intro.spection sts, little as we m ly be aware 
of the fj.ct, and self-knowledge is of more vital importance, 
and also a cat^se of grater self— sireatification, than any other. 

A careful study of our hands, and the writing thereon, 
will iniallibly reye A to ns our temperament, mental and 
psychicfcl qualificat. OTH, and will, even to the advanced 
student, often afford i valuable guide to the most suitable 
courFe ( f action in many emeriiencies. 

No enly is thf h: nd of the ntiwly bom babe perfectly 
formed, hut the line are uIho clear Iv traced on the pah)) and 
fingers. I have in ny coluc^ion iieprehsion of one of my 
cbildren^s hands taken thirty mir.mses afrer birth, on w’hich 
the lines f^bow up renf.ajkablv well. 

Afedical men have obsewnui tiibut, at (lie moment of birth, 
a child belore r.e hjo nrawii the breath of bfa jnto his lungs, 
extends bis fingers v;»th a quick spasmo lie jerk, rcinairurig 
perfectly straight an i rigid, following which the lungs begin 
their function. Thus the iiand sloven before the longs, sigiii' 
fy their readihess to De at trie service of the or.omis'u 

Thi chief argm ient. used by opp )nents of b.aud rrading 
as a science, is based upon (, 0 e orrom^ous is^unqition that th(^ 
'shape, formation, and markings are cimsed by the constant 
folding of the hands, and to the pursuits of the individual. 
That certain occupations and di-eases will often coarsen aqd 
distort tae hand, no one accustomed to the examination of 
hands v/ill deny. Hut it is surely a very simple matter at 
once to detect the abnormal from the normal, and to assign 
its cause. 

Tub Hand Rbfleots Thb Mind 
It i ^ a remarkable fact that, in certain diseases, such as 
disorder j of the mind and paralysis cf the brain, the result is 
the 01 Ir ration of the lines of the hand, while in other ift- 
0688, "I as tuberculosis, in which there is a wasting of the 
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body althonj^h the mind remains, not only unimpaired, but 
often more active tj^nd intense, the lin:is increase ia num4)er 

and distinctness. • 

• 

The very extensive system, now afrnost universally 
adopted, of taking fin(^er and thnni'o prinf;S of crinnnals a^d 
suspicious characli r'iij is the most -trikinj^ testiin"'ny obtain- 
able as to the intrinsic value of hin (‘Vt ri a very small sectioi 
indeed of the human hand. If tz!.‘se are sulfjoient to es- 
tablish the identity of eich individual, what miLHit not be 
accomplished if an earnest, exhan-riv% arid scient fic enquiry 
were applied to the whole of this v\>'nder[iil i»^ember? 

Kroju onr cradle^ to cur ;.»r iv' s, our hands instan- 
taneously obey every rhouf^ht of ouf !>»• lifts, and rema'^n our 
most indispeiiFaljIe servant? U'ron h hft‘. 

finally., on om^’s deathbed, uhLii the desire to live has 
cvapor?)tod from all Mu:, njst of ib ) ho'> /; wiien the seein*^, 
hi'arirui, tasting ami suiellin‘_'; f.icnili "' h.i.vo become hopeless- 
ly ob'^'cured, tio* re'^tlc'S fin.:^ers, ' .b-dii^at lo ilie last to the 
dictates of the dyin^^ hrain, pbick freblv a?, the sheets in a 
hist expiring effort fa i/dd or, io the farting relics of material 
life 

TuF, SlGNlFlOANCH i)F THH TiIUMI: 

M'ne. last ccriHin sign •. f dissolution, the infallhjle indi- 
cation W) the \vatc!;er> n- ihe bfo^'ide that life has departed, 
isnoi fi^d l*y tki* acrum -f tl o thumb, wl.ich, with the 
ah.F 0 ^'.' extinctivHi of the vn.il rt ifk. coase^^ and then alone 
ceases, i\< iunvoarvif»g service. 

This most fanhftil adhecemt of ail the gallant company 
Aduioh our brain commands and dii«-ct:>, tno proud standard 
beartr which 1 y its very existence has distinguished man 
from tlie brute creation^ st nanch and true to the last, stands 
by his chieftain untiil the very end. 

Even when all ;be other meinb^if ^ of the body are froze* 
into immobility, v^hen death has inounted from the extre— 
*mities of the feet l » viu: om ost citadel, when even the power 
of the anus and fingers mis been txtmguished, the thumb 
remains to ring down the final curtain. The brain has 
ceas^ to act, and tin thumb, uo longer owning a master^ 
falls helplessly iu wards acro.s.s the palm . 
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Men in the early days of the world* the untutored savaj^e 
of «the present age, may or rnay not have qbseived this falling- 
ii^of the thumb at the moment of death, but at any rate te 
used formerly, even as ho does to-day, to follow the example 
set him by Nature. He acknowledged and acknowledges 



Map of the Lines. 

Showing: — LeI'T Hand — Okjoinal Tendencies, and 
Outline oe Nature’s Intentions or Plan of Life. 

Right Band — Present Individual Condition and 
Prospects, Record of Developments and Past Life. 

inferiority or subjecPion to a master or conqueror by drop- 
ping his thumb inwards^ just as he expressed and expresses 
defiance by elevating it proudly. < 

It would occupy far too mush space even to touch on the 
fringe of this subject here^ but allusion may at least be made 
to our loss of nearly the whole of one of the most expressive 
languages in the worlds viz., the language of gesture. 
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• 

Priraitive man commnnicate/l with hi? fellow?, even as 
smges do to-day, far more extensively by means of gesture, 
than by tl^e n®e of ijis tongue. He can convey almost all his 
wants, aspirations and emotions by the use of hie hands and 
fingers, and only on the ’.rarest occasions feels himself called 
upon to recruit bis forces of expression by the aid of guttural 
ejaculation. 

The bands are our most sensitive memberr. Other 
organs and members may be more sensitive to pain, but that 
has nothing whatever to do with sensitiveness so-called. 
They have been and are used as substitutps for ears by the 
deaf, in the place of eyes by the bKnd, and as makeshifts for 
► the tongue by the dumb. 

The brain, which is the master of the human body, has 
many servants. Hach other fragment of our tissue is in 
direct obedience to it, yet it relies earlier, longer, and invari- 
ably more frequently upon the faithful service of the hands 
than it does on any other member of its household. • 

Can it be supposed for a moment, therefore, that the 
hands, which ho faithfully and persistently carry out the 
requests and behests of the controlling master of the organ- 
ism, could fail to reflect accurately every sensation, every 
thcaght, and every movement of the maste** of all, the brain? 

The human hand, its form and its markings, unerringly 
reveal the inner secrets of our temperament, the half-con- 
cealed appetites of our nature, and our mental and physical 
capaciM’es for carrying nut every undertaking, 

what observation has proved 

Observation and experiment has proved that the lines 
and markings on our palms, thumbs and fingers, often under- 
age considerable changes, and conespond thereby to changes, 
in our evironment, health conditions, mental attitude, con- 
duct, and strong desire backed by firm determination to 
master self and attain success. It will therefore be patent 
to all that our hands are affected by our thoughts, action 
and sensation. 

The marvellous way in which this it effected, has bean 
demonstrated by Dr. iWeissner, who, some sixty-eight years 
ago, Bhowed that there are rows of tactile corpuicles * run- 
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ning in straight lines in ^ the red markings of the palm . 
SnbFeqnent inveFtigations and research rr.abled him to shojv 
concinsivf ly that the important nerve-fihtefl pasaing from the 
brain to hand terminated in these said corpuscles, which ;.!ave 
forth faint throhbings and vibrations perperiially thronghont 
life* He was able further to demonstrate, that these said 
thr' hMrn s and vibrations were absolutely 'distinct and dif- 
ferent in every human being,’ and that they also underwent 
variations* according to the varying c anges in the lives of 
their owners. They are subject, in fact, to the ii^fluence of 
every change jo the organism, and they cease to vibrate only 
with the absolute extinction of life itself. 

At this point, I will give one concrete instance of the 
method by which the hand unerringly records both original 
characteristics and the variation they may nndt^rgo. 

A nivan, a child even, may he decidedly lacking in, sav 
^elf^estei m, j-eif-assrrtiom the qoahly of push. The scientific 
hand reader will* he able to detect, iliis impediment to the 
subject’s worldly success^ even in infancy, by simy^le obser-* 
vation of the forefinger. 

If this is very short, then the child in question will be 
seriously han(licaf)ped in these respects, 

His parents, instructors, the child or man himself having 
grown cognisant of this fact, may proceed to ’^ectify this defi- 
ciency by careful cnUivation. '^bhc? desired qnalir,y is or is not 
developed It is true that ni the former event the forefinger 
will not seneihly increase in length or strength unless the 
cultivation be commenced in very early youth. But sup- 
posing growth to have ceased, ami self-confid»mcfs nevbrthe- 
lesB carefully developed, then will there appear, inviriabiy, a 
strong (loveioyjmeTit the part at the base of the finger in 
question. 

T have slready called attention to the remarkable fact 
that the markings in f.i.o hand often undergo variou.s changes, 
new lines I'orming, and old one.s completely f lining away. , It 
will, therefore, be manifest that future events and happenings 
cannot be predicted in every case, or with any certainty, for 
ujme than a few years ahead. When such indications are 
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clearly outHnerl, it is only .in order that the individual may 
profit by ench ^revelations. To be forewarned is to \)e fore- 
armed, and herein lies its f^upieme value. 

The best exposition I have lesd on this verv perplexinpf 
problem, which covers an infinitely wider field than can be 
traversed here, is in that comprehensive work by Mr. W.G. 
Benbam, ‘The Ijrws of Scientific Hand Beading,' from which 
I have already quoted. He explains moat. lucidly and 
authoritatively the powers of the subconecions brain to be 
cognisant of He future experiercrs, withrnt coD^muDfcating 
that knowledge to the conscif us brain, save by legibly in*- 
scribing it on the hands, ard only on the hands, ^ far as we 
are at present aware, for the 1 erefit of its material owner 
whom it cannot otherwise inform. • 

‘•Recent experiments !by scientists have demonstrated that 
the human being is poBsessed of a double consciousness or 
mind. One part operates in our material existence and 
makes us conscious only of those tbiifgs which we can see or 
handle, and the other part operates on the plane of our spirit* 
ual existence and gives us BpibituaTj consciousness of things 
which We cannot see, touch, nor fully explain. This second 
njind rarely manifests itself in an objective vay, and this is 
why it was not sooner discovered. 

The first, or worldly mind, has limitations. It is cob* 
‘Cious only of things which krwe happened, or ars happening 
betore our very pyes. This side of our consciousness cannot 
pierce the veil of the future^ or rise above our raaterikl 
existence; it only knows the things of today, which SDon be- 
• come the thinfis of yesterday. 

Our inner con ciousnesB, or spiritual mind, has ro such 
limitations as has the objective. It knows not only what Aas 
happened, but what irt/l happen. It is not confined within 
the prison of our earthly body, but it can rise above earth, 
and peer into tl.e future. 

If it be true that mind produces, controls, or alters the 
lines in the hand, there lines must be subject not only to the* 
influence of the worldly or objective consciousness or mind, 
but also of the subjective or spiritual. 
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If one conseiousness has dominion 0/ the past and present, and 
the othm' of the future, manifestly dkir past, present, future are in 
the possession of the Two Minor, and through their influence this 
past, present and future is stamped upon us hy means of the lines in 
the hai^d which we know reflect the mind.* 

It will now be Beeti that the hand is a written and readily 
legible book, which will repay our study with the most valu- 
able information obtainable, viz., an accurate, if more or less 
complete (according to the pains we take and our powers of 
insif-ht) knowledge of our own identities, even laying bare our 
own souls before our very eyes. Its teachings^ moreover^ 
•proclaim the glad truth of the poet’s beautiful and triumph- 
ant message: — 

* There is no thing we cannot overcome; 

• Say not thy evil instinct is inherited. 

Or that some trait inborn makes thy whole life forlorn 

And calls down punishment that is not merited. 

,, ‘ There is no noble height thou can’st not climb; 

All triumphs m*ay be thine in Time’s futurity, 

^ If, whatso’er thy fault, thou dost not faint or halt; 

Hut lean upon the staff of God’s security.’ 


WATCH FOR MARCH KALPAHA 

Prof- Vaswani contributes: 

^Is Civilization Dying." 

Mr. H. Stanley Bedgrove, B. Sc., F. C. S. writes on; 

'The Ghost of a Suit of Clothes." 



IS DEATH AVOIDABLE? 

P. S. acharya 

The hamaD body is built irom the individual cell, 
like the body of animals and plants whom the ocociltist loves 
to call lounger (and less evolved) brothers^ The individual 
cell is a minute# microscopic unit in the body. By a process 
of growth and divi-ion repeated many times, this minute 
individual nucleus of a cell-unit rrf ults at last in a complete 
human being built up of almost countless millions of cells. 
These bodily cells specialise for certain dijBfering functions 
But they reiain in ihe main the characteristics of febe indivi- 
dual cell whence they arose. 

This individual cell may he looked upon as tlie torch- 
bearer of aiiimate life. It passes on from generation to genera- 
tion the latent fire of Prana — the ‘vitality’ of all living 
beings. Yes^ indeed, with an unbroken ancestry readhing 
back to the time when life first appearefi on our planet. Tnis 
individual cell Las the pi^opefty of unliruiieil youth. But, 
what about (he group cells called the body? 'I'ne group 
cells arose from the individuid cell retaining in the main the 
characteristics of the latter tnou^h funcfcinnjng for a time as 
its guardian. Therefore, it mav he stated that the oody (or 
group cells) seems to contain in itself the property of 
eternal youth as the reproductive cells do. 

J. C. BOSE 

• 

in a lecture on 'Science of Research’ said that his investi- 
gations had established the fundamental unity of liie-re- 
gctions in plant and in man. Bioldgv denies esBeutial dif- 
ference between the protoplasm — i. e., the actual living con- 
tents of the cell of the animal or vegetable kingdom. Bose has 
for twenty years been engaged in the study of the activities 
of plant life as compared with the corresponding functiooing 
animal life. Jbe invented special apparatus of extreme deli- 
cacy to measure and record ultramicroscopic movements. 
‘The secret of plant life became thus revealed by the auto- 
graphs of the plant itself’. The fundamental unity iu plunt- 

Ti 
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life nnd animal life has been shown in a Fimilar periodic 
insensilDility in both corresponding to sleep, ip a spontaneous 
pulsation correspoT ding to the heart-beat J in the similar 
effects of stimulants, anaesthetics and poisons and in the 
death 'spasm which takes place in the plant as in the animal. 
In conclusion, the lecturer stated that the plant in its every 
part is full of sensibility and that its different parts are 
connected to^»etber by conducting threads so that the tremor, 
excitation inilfiated at one place courses through the whole, 
this ‘nervous’ impulse as in man being modified or arrested 
under the several actions of drugs and poisons. * In these 
‘and many other ways, the hfe-rcactions of plant and man 
aie alike;* thua through the experience of the plant it is 
possible to alleviate the sufferings of man^ 

DEATH AVOIDABLE 

Ancient occultism appears to have known the truth of 
Bose’s discovery by intuitional or inspiraticual means. And 
we cftn well imagine the hayasiddhi teacher beneath the 
spreading banyan adcfressing his pupils asiollows: Look at 
this giant tree. The vital processes going on in our brother 
(in this trLe) and in ourselves ore fundamentally the same. 
Behold the leaves and buds at the tips of the branches of 
the oldest banyan— how young they are — yourg as the seed 
from which the giant sprang into lifti Indeed, tl ere is no 
reason why your body si ould net grow as young and vital 
as the ‘vital seed* it sprang Irora. 

The life-reactions of plant and man being alike, man can 
certainly profit by the experience of the plant. As the leaves 
and buds at .be tips of the branches of the oldest banyan 
are young as the cells of the seed whence it sprang, even $9 
the group cells in man, formii.g his body need not gradually 
lose their vitality and die but may grow young and ‘ever- 
green’ as the ovum or individual cell itself. 

The ever-spreading banyan, always a favourite symbol of 
the Hindu Yogi, apparently die^ not save through accident. 
No natural law of decay — no old-age process seems to exist 
within the banyan tree to injuriously affect the vital energy of 
its cells. The same is true of the human form divine— says th% 
^Kayasiddha. There is no natural law of death or deeay for 
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save tnronf»h accident. No inevitable old-age process 
exists within his body or ‘group cells’ — nothing that can* 
gradually paralyse the individual. 

Death is, then, an avoidable accident. Disease is^ above 
all, dis ease^ absence of ease or santi — sweet joyous peace of 
the spirit reflected through mind in the body. Senile decay 
which is the common experience of man is but an expression 
that covers his ignorance of cawm— namely certain ‘dis-eased’ 
conditions of mind and body. Rven accidents are preventible 
by appropriate mental and other conditions and preparations 
-—says the aiddha. The tone of the body may be »o preserved 
that it may naturally resist with ease oven infectious and 
oiher diseases like plague and influenza. The siddha niciy 
swallow germs and never develop disease at ill, 

A liHiSSON 

Koniember that youth is God’s seed of IjOvo planted in 
the human form divine. Indeed, Youth is the Divinity 
within man ; Youth is the life spiritual— th|^ life beautiful. 
It is the only life that lives and loves — the one life eternal. 
Age is unspiritual, mortal, ugly, unreal. Fear thoughts — 
pain thoughts — grief thoughts create the ugliness cm lied old 
age. Joy thoughts — love thoughts— ideal thoughts create the 
beauty called Youth. Age is but a shell within which lies 
the gem of reality — the jewel of Youth. 

Practice acquiring the consciousness of childhood. Visii- 
alise the Divine child within, before asleep* Im- 

mediately suggest: 

& now realise that there is within, Anandainayakosa 

a spiritual joy-body, ever-young, ever-beautiful. 

I haife beautiful spiritual eyes I I have perfect 
• mind, eyes, nose, ntoiith, skin, the body of the 

Divine Infant which now, to-uitfht, is perfect 1 
Eepeat the;in Mantrik afifirmations and meditate upon them 
qnietly while falling etdeep. liiBing early in the mornin", 
suggest to .yourself alcnu: Well, dear (addressine yourself by 
name), there is a divine alciieiuist within. Bv the spirt iivl 
power of Manttik affirnntion during night, a tran^niit iuoi 
has taken place, as the Mantravakyas, unfolding from^ with* 
in the spirit, aaturaled this phyaiooil body and spiritual 
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temple. The inner a^cbemis^i has caused dead and worn- 
out cells of the skin to tall and the gojd of new skin to appear 
with perpetual health and lovelinesc. Truly, Divine hove in 
demonstraiion is eternal youth! divine alchemist is 

within my templcj constantly coining new and beautiful baby 
-cells I The Spirit of Youth is within my temple — this human 
form divine — and all is well! Om Santi’-Snnti-Santv, Peace, 
Peacej Peace ! Then look at a mirror^ relax your face- 
muscles and learn to smile in tl e sweetest way cf the child. 
‘ A smile from the soul is spiritual relsxatio?; *. A real smile 
is a thing of true beauty — the artistic work of the * inner 
Kuler immortal While massaging the face, affirm: — The 
fingers of the Divine Lord are now upon my face! I rub 
into the face the oil of Jove, and in this ^psycho-physical 
message’ I thitk a kind love-thought lor all the world. 
• May all the world he happy and blest That is spiritual 
relaxation. 

Suggest be/ore going out or sitting up for work * — 

Within itie there is a perfect form — the divine form 
within! 

I am now all that I desire to bt 1 1 vi ualise daily my 

beautiful being until I breathe it into expression! I am a 
Divine child, all my needs being now and for ever supplied I 

Learn how to thrill yourself. Affirm: 

'Infinite love fills my mind and thrills my body with its 
perfect life’. 

Make everything bright and beautiful about you. Culti- 
vate a spirit of humour. Enjoy the sunshine. 
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V. D RISHI. 

Subhadrabai Rishi:—! was practising? penance for so 
many days. Nana Dandekar and myself were present on the 
day of the Photo. He was sitting on the left hand chair. 
There was a mistake in printing the photograph. I did not 
come becanse I did not serve God Gopal Krishna. ¥)o not 
forget Bim. 

I did not come yesterday because I was engaged in 
austerities. 1 have no time to speak now. My attention is 
towards yon, but I do not speak because I have to worship 
and practise penance. I have no de-ire which I want to tell 
you. What help can yon render me? Do not suppose that I 
have forgotten yon. 

Keep your mind always liberal. Do not sit idle. Can 
a man become very wise in a short time? I do not write much. 
I shall feel sorrv if you do not worship God. Do this for 
helping me. Nsna Dandekar had met me. I feel happy 
when yon offer food to a Brahman. Believe in Rambhan 
your friend. Time is up. Worship God> I had seen ray 
father ten days ago. I stay alone. 

If you will only remember God for seven days, all. ways 
will be ea^y. Bear this trifling thing in mind. Remember 
God Gopal Krishna continuously. Kor your progress in this 
work you shoald persist in your effortg. Read- There is no 
obstacle to your happiness (by my pasting away). If yon wish 
to hear my voice and have my vision persevere in this and 
worship.God; then I will come. 

• I feel trouble. It some one else v^ill sit here (for working 
the planchette) I shall not fee! the trouble. How much 
should I write? Here there are ten evil spirits, so I am 
troiibled. I shall not be troubled if you will perform penance 
and be charitable- You should pray God in order that evil 
spirits may not trouble me. Mr. Laad shoald not go even 

though Rarnbhau comes here. Where there is God, no trcubie 

. • 

can exist. 
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I have to call here two peruons* T have no leave in the 
'inornin^* t-hall be glad if Mr. Laid- wil come tomorrow 
morning. I have one cousin and one^ maternal brother by 
name Malhari. lam in the Sa‘yi Loka. All saints are 
here. I am acquainted with Mr. Laad’s mother, Babu 
Sahib rny father is not here in the Satya Loka. He is in 
the Tapoloka. T met my daughter Pramila. ^^he is now 
six years old and is in the Satyaloka. 

(This daughter died when a child of seven or eight 
months). 

The deViizen<5| of this world daily worship Gcd very much. 
Mr. Laad*8 mother tells me that T should tell tomorrow the 
reason why B ipusahib (my father) went to the Ta[)oloka. I 
am happy- Yesterday I wa^ troubled because I did not per- 
form penance, f shall wait here till you come here. Mrs Laad 
has come here. She ia not writing now because she has to 
remember God. She has hrcome angry because her husband 
has r ot come here. She knows that he ia ill, still she has 
become angry. She will state tomorrow the medicine tor 
him. I do not with to be born again. I have become Mukta. 

I am glad became Mr. Lnad has come here; because he 
is God-like. When I expired angels came to me, and they 
took me to V e Satya Loka I was seeing you. I was feel- 
ing soiry for you because you were leaving: me. 1 am always 
with yon. No time is required for to the Satya l^oka. 

Yon are asking about Nagdulebs sister, so I tell you that 
you are transitory and iherefore first prnd: e penance and 
Lharmaand do that whereby (lod will be pleased, that 
although the punishment will not be averted still lo r incessant 
pain will disappear, 

(Here it must be stated that this refers to a message 
received from the sister of one Mr, Nagdule to the effect that 
she was sufifering punishment and would he born an nss 
shortly). 

What more do ^nu ask as to what I did feel m hen yon 
were at Miraj. T knew everything when 1 expired. 

I do not speak about the state of affairs here. Ask me 
about Paramartba. Children do not die here. 1 require 
food bo eat. flare thecoaco savarU sorts of people. I’uey do 
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not observe (lifitinctions. ^ A new incarnation of God has 
taken place JorHharina. He has come to brin^; about revolu- 
tion in the whole world and to remove the burden of the 
Earth. Astrolf)gy is true. I can po to other places besides 
the Earth. There are people on the Mars. All stars are 
not inhabited. The Moon is a «^atellite. There are no men 
on it. The fiun is a himinons sphere. 'I he rain f?:,]ls in the 
course of nature. All Puranas are not false. Here every- 
body T^orsbips God. Mrs. Enad has come* I vill come to- 
morrow at 6 a. m. if Mr. Liaad will come here, I now g > to 
practise penance. • 

Worship God. Yon from head-ache because you 

come in cold weather. So come after taking tea. At present 
there is Baudhya incarnation cf Gnd. Gautama was not an 
incarnation of God. Devotion to God is superior to the ^leivice 
of men. 

Some persons abuse Mr. Laad, hut they are not wise. 
Seven spirits are troubling me here at present of whttm three 
are women and four men. Do not cal! me often, T shall come 
after seven days. 

Do not troul)le him in vain whom yon cill. That is the 
only thin^ T have to tell vou. Yon tronhifd me tod y hv 
coming late I practised p-manc^ f^r seven or eight days. ^ 
7 */ as remembering you for so many days. I did not forget you. 
f passed these eight da vs happilv. 

Yesterday I had .stated that T would come at 9 p ni. 
but 1 came earlier at 7 c^^clook because f desired to speak* f 
worshipped God V^iopal Krishna, aid pas^^ed my time in 
contemplation and remembering God. I came herc^ at 
quarter to seven. I’ill then T was near Gopal Krishna. The 
room in which 1 stay is six feet long and four feet wide. I 
get up at 4 a. m. Then I take my bath, worship God and 
and ffer food to Him. I remember God whenever I find time. 
I require to eat. Yesterday I ate sweets, cakes^ and 

vegetables. INIy daughter Pramile is with m ^ Hix persons* 
were tr nbling me, hut now they have gone. 9’hey had come 
for nothing 1 told them that I have to write. So they weirt 
back. I feel rn^poct for you* T had seen Nana at six p. m., 
but there was -lo talk with him. . 
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There is no fnuin in her mind. She is my cnppoeed 
sister. She also loves just as I do. Jf you wish, to have my 

vision you should do that which you are doin^ at present. 
My mind is free from deceit about yon. Write to Mrs. Desh-* 
pande nrt^to come at present. Now six spirits are troubling 
me. Their object is to write, and nothing else. Your con- 
duct is good. 

(The first tbrfe sentences in the above paragraph refer 
to my present wife.) 

I came here at six- I have got a watch with me. I was 
here all the night. I am not always here. When she (pre 
sent wife'! took her food last night at 9 p. m. then I also took 
my food. Oh, look at the board. (Addressed to my present 
wife who nlso site w’ith me while working the planchette) It 
is necessary that she should see if. Wait for four minutes. 
V. Na^’purkar has come here. W^orship God. T am with you 
when you worship God, So I am very much pleased. I slep 
here from twelve to 2 a. n\ At ♦^hree I want home, then took 
my bath etc. My d aughter Pramila does stay alone in the 
house. I required five minutes to go to my home* It is not 
far from this place I shall come after four davs 

Do not entertain fear in the mind. You will have expe- 
rience, A WOT derful thing will take place if you order met 
1 came here aT. ten p. ra- Here there are three spirits— one 
man, one girl nnd one woman. The name of the man ia 
Dandekar. There will be a fluttering sound. 

1 remember yon very much. Will you believe me if I tell 
yon one rhing? Ynn must remain indebted to Mr. Nagdule 
throughout yonr life. He cared for Babu (my nephew)* 
Otherwise yon would have lost him era Jong, Mr. Nagdnle 
has as yet to do niuch work. Do not ridicule him. Now I 
go. Good-bye to ail I shall couie when you will call me. 

Today I feel happy because you both (I and my present 
wife) are doing planchette-writing. Why don’t you eat in 
the morning? For my sake eat something in the morning. 

is it that you do not feel any appetite now-a-days? 
Just consider what might the other person, I mean my sister 
befti^ling thereby^ f have no stomaoh-oomplaint. I can digest 
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food without any trouble. Yesterday I ate rice, pulse and 
sweetmeat.^ Bapusahib f tuy faiher) will come at «ix p. 

I came^here at nine minutes past five* I did not do any- 
thing today except penance. Bapusahib my father had met 
me at 3 p.m. He is reading Hari Vijaya ('ho^y book). 
Here those who wish do marry. Men take rebirth in order 
to reap the fruits of their actions. 

C J1 my mother, I want to tell her something. Tomorrow 
is the ninth day of Bhadrapad* Do not feed a Brahman, but 
offer food to a woman. Prepare Shrikhanda and Jilabi. I 
did not come for so many days because I was repeating sahas- 
ra nama of God. Publish rny messages. Omit from them 
the words Mnkta etc. because it will create undecessary row. 
But publish that I am in the Satya Loka, I tell you things 
about my identity. In my trunk there is a box which* I used 
to bring for every day use, and there is ab-o a cotton hand- 
kerchief in it. The trunk is in the room where you have kept 
the image of God. 


Swami Mukherji 

contributes to the March KALPAKA : 

The Fact of Renunciation In 
Spiritual Life 
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Speaking of c:)nLinence for men, a writer fTn ‘Brahma- 
chary I * cin the Ve<hc Magazine ha's; — ‘ Exercise^ sound sleep 
and well— selected life change t he super-abundant energy of 
youth into muscular force and lead him to the harmonious 
developzneiit of vital, attractive and f^nergising personality 
During adolescei\cc, not only the sexual glands but all the 
glandb of internal secretions become active. Tlie growth 
f.>f an individual now deper.ds upon the activity of these 
st'CTetiorib. The vA riter — l>r. K. D. Sastri, M.O- — is right in 
saying that ^very young man sliould clearly set the ideal of 
Brahmacharya a life of continence at least until the age of 
25. Injuring 1 >rahmacharva, he transforms his sexual energy 
(Kethas) into intellectual and spiritual power (ojas). Such a 
1:» rail in a chary develops in him an inward power — power c^ver 
i^elf, power to transm.Ue pain into blessing, trials into triiim' 
phs — power t > preserve^ the Himalayan calm of mind and 
heart in moments of stress and storm. He braves the twin 
snares of beat and cold, happine.ss and sorrow, riches and 
jioverty. He loves freedom and rides over passions. His 
mind triumphs over matter. His vision opens new fields to 
the intellect and gives him a consciousness of his latent 
powers — psychic and spiritual. ‘ Sometimes the developed 

and conserved cnargy of a single person may surpass the 
intellectual activity of a wliole community or a nation’ A 
young man leading the lib- Brahmacharya, implying 
conservation and development of vital magnetic energy 
* always awakens admiration, inspires hope and retains a 
peculiar fascination He acquires an elevated, attractive, 
interesting and vitally magnetic personality^ commanding 
creative and constructive tal nts. Turning to the Br ihma^ 
charya of women, Hr. Sastri affirms that sexual energy in 
girls displays itself in gracefulness of shape, loveliness of 
*imb8, splendour of countenance, luxuriant growth of hair 
and remarkable activity, ' ifer agility not only expresses 
hfauly but her elegant appearance, healthy organism, perfect 
adjustment, regular monstruatioii, sound sleep, good appetite 
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arid an eagerresB to grow, enlarge and expand in different 
jdircctionB. Biologically her growth has reached the stage 
cf physical devek)): rnent hut intellectnaily she is jnst unfold- 
ing herself. Intellectual and spiritual growth .like 

physical developiiient require time and constant attention. 
Early marringe retards the progress and narrows the channel 
of life*. Ytarfc of Brabmachaiya help the girl to conserve 
ersrgy ard to crystalize fullress in life# ‘Her personal 

attractiens lustre to her intellectual accoioplisliujeots 

She will thus p growing in attraction, with the fenntain 
of life flfwirg and tf p tfnder shoots F|ffe:u;ir g io. every 
direction' n- the foim of her r^wn giowii^g powers. 

Crertivr vigour drirncd.^’ con? ei vation cf vir; I firrcLS 
The writer Vflievte that nt about 25 the Jiralnyuf^ 
cloTi),ye 01 wen. an licdii g the tile of Braiin.acharya can at- 
tain to a c( re] a/ntive )y hi^h prrffcti )r>. Sl.o irif-y then 

l!cF?fn ii ^e a ?wiet*l'n hfd j a)\.<*}'.n.j or SHcriSwati, rc.^iatic 
iT. }#! 1 !( c n ?e)l-n]iant hke a hhrkurfela cediefing 

like u Sit’v .t’rji in ler idea Is, proud oT hr: : ? x— i nep of 

htfiUlv irri :5 j t witl^ kvc', rnyir g nut j' NaO' in’ pira tien aii 
aunre btr 'it n glr lim^Iy d(V(lf[>ed lixiJin.uh ^yiyiee^ 
iiai’iiagM becrnie* it iiia of S(uh,:}. rt-.iigi n ‘^acra- 
n tri. ! o!?hip It in* rns n fpiritun) flowf-i ne e utnal 
Ir\e Kivce. In tinie, it if iiirdo fruitfn; in rrne Y^\jiui 

ft at the of INI- tJ >: i rimuani'’. i Oe uriti-r 

truly ^ 1 ! i‘- a great, presciv.ition rf yenth. 

Kot (t.-in ? f rt 11 ag<.& I ut vitality and c/t.arlirHsr. ef 1.0th 

the hcey and the mind and woman are hfc-comp- 

apion? comrade^ in the cause of n/.ar 7 ?i<f, Man siumld 

uplift woman and woman inspire man. At*iex niurriiige 
cc*n es upen the B7r//7?/<7c//a/iwoe a remarkable cbai ge in nnnd 

the growth of tenderneFS and the motheriinees, and upon 

the Fiahmochory the growth of character along purer, better 
and grander channels. 

Writing in ^ New Insight into childhood’ in the Heral^ 
of the Star^ Mr. Livandtt Shack notes that even in English 
newspaper column j occult matters are seriously discussed 
an4 that there is the awakening in our great modern scient- 
ists, artists, thinker^? and scholars’. But to the writer, the 
most significiant urcof of the awakening lies in the fact that 
6 
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this is the d%y of the child. For on the training of the child 
depevids the future aspiration of the citizen of the world,. 
The writer quotes with approval all hum^an victories stand 
upon the inner force. A child is thousands of years old — 
ma^ be, bv many hundreds of births upon this planet* He 
is an immortal iodividuil coning ammg^t us in clouds of 
heavenly glory — coming with experiences wrong ht into him 
as faculties and powers. See a world iay)ar child, as 
Krishna’s nTother saw in her divine child . Become a little 
child yourself in spirit before yon can enter the celestial 
Fairyland of chil;ihood with your own child. Believe in love; 
believe in loveliness; believe in belief which is sublime faith 
Believe'in the true light of Griee which lighteth every man 
and woman abive all, in Him who is the Divine Child and in 
the Universe, which is His virginlove to-day. 
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(Continued from page 56) 

rably elaborated* and enlarged (p. 2S, latrodaotion ). la com- 
mon with manj^ Theoaophista the writers believe in the exis- 
tence of a Great body of Superman and Men made perfect, 
executing the Divine will and superintending all evolution on 
this ^^Iobetho?e who are known as the Great ‘Waite Ijodge* or 
the ‘Occult Hierarchy, and the authors claim that this ‘Or- 
der of the 15 » was pub forth by the occult ^ Guirdi ans of 
Humanity to gather togath ic thos ^ who are willing to face 
themselves and who are sufficiently advanced to take into 
their own hands the responsibility for *the disciplining of. 
their lives (Pref. p. 21) Again it is stated that the ‘Order 
of the 15 ’ is ONE of the avenues through which these great 
souls are working to lead Their followers into personal r^la- 
tionship, (p. 22). The above Order has seven objects which 
are expressed thus : — 

!• Complete individnality through the Union with the 

Higher Self. 

2. Personal training in the Philosophy of life. 

3. A higher standard of parity on all planes. 

4. The esoteric Interpretation of the Bible. 

5. Training the senses to respond to vibrations from 

all planes. 

5. Preparation for the coming World Teapher, the Ava- 
tar. 

7. Special training in recognising the oneness of Truth 

wherever found. 

A glance at the contents of the book Will leave one thh 
impression that it is indeed an epcch-making volume and 
Jhat almost every subject of importance is treatel herein. 

*A broad presentation of the details of the occuU phi!>30ph y 
and the Higher Ethics is given whose aim is to mtke ns not 
only Good men but real God— man. Topics such as the Build- 
ing of the Solar System, the operation of the Evolutionary 
Laws in the snb-human kingdoms, the Great Truths of Kar- 
ma and Keincarnation the existence of the Elder Brothers 
of Humanity or the Masters of Wisdom# the po wers normal- 
ly latent in man# the Path of Pucificition and the Pa'ih of ‘ 
Attainment jpc the Path of Union have also been discussed 
and elucidated beautifully Theca ig much valuaWeb 
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^Purity’ teechirg as part of which instruction* a special 
chapter on t* Narcotics, Alcohol and Psychism ’ is devoted. 
The evils of the use cf intoxicants etc- ^ are clearly described 
and tho dargers (physically and aatraJly^ attendant on the 
deveK:[ ineufc of * Yo^i practices ' so called are also vividly 
pictured. Verily thOFe who accept the authors ’ interpreta- 
tioT s of the Chiietian Fcriptures will be followers not of the 
< britt or Chrijtianity alone hut students cf Universal lieli— 
gion. 


riOvi 7 come to Chapter 3 v^ the heading wheietd is 
^ Thou shalt nrt^ ki 1 There is a r 7 ote to this section 
which runs as follow f: — ‘This li fou is intended to advo- 
cate iuiU,>'r meab ( a tn g I or nor*~uieal-c atii g lait to incul- 
cat* 11 a*n U ; t toU r: i te which esr- see others iollcw lines of 
CO! differif g their uw i-j vvi t bout cofU]e.niOL*,rion or 

aT'ftiing of superiorit, 

y h it iR 1 ( ri, tf r-lle to fiT d writer cr r,di inid the 


s f -■ r ' 

«T^.. 

fir u 
t J' i 

? 1 • i 


i h c ? 1 ' ^ h \ cl* 1 1 c* 1 i 1 r d 1 1 s . 

] ii rrie ) ^\c cjuiuci the !i 
{ii (1 'i h( u J f'Jilt ret kill to 
^ 1 Tci/'^ l.i.li nii hfe, in ].?; ft icr.. 

[ 1 Hi X < { I d J titnr 11 iT 

T ^ } f i 


their 
■ ■ c- t n 
u"* IS a 

.IJ Hit.; 
Vege- 
f Uirlhs 


Op peg(' 3 9 ()j, we ; — 

crel intt rpretatini' j'm the 
i;e fxticine piacti- 

lu ii 4 il i,f «r c-ecth 

•Iti la X < ‘ d j ti In f 11 iT • f; nni- c>r life 

]\ i s c<. li-U ( ‘ ^ Ujiiiius ttr-;.; 

r;\j.t\nc Dnnnak’ wi\}' m.c h cmp.'‘»\ ti at r. ihin pe. 

. el dure tie sight r f i li. : » MifTcring ' etc., i ii 

r less lihei and wt- wisfi the autp ol cr iriui: 'rs wen 
iuie- o! ifceir.fnc'f. A-aui i}i! that • litJii; 

tal 't.- ftr ford is jui t ii.vic!: ‘i.kH!- ofe ,i;- fr u,,e s; . 

Let fti.d’ oily lf.u{:liU'.t ai-d hhow?, iha. uU Mr,:,,, cf 

OK cLition has teeniest ty Iho authois in llieir a; u mpt to 
.Lake out a cate- The tettunony et the several ve-<.\anau 
* fcccitiieB in the 'wcriu will prtveiit men, Itoiu the autr-ping 
eenkalisation they induge in when they say that ■ fc- pi ritual 
eiowib IS not a matter ot what goes imo the stomach We 
CO i-cte make a letuh el vegetatiiiinsm lor ail sorts acsl 
coEClitici.e ot people tut it is only iigiit to expect in this age 
that the earnest aipuant lot ine spiritual life should be 
atevt making tis sitmaob me • giove tf animals' 
lor 11 violates ibe principle cl umveiBal llrotbethood. 'ine 
beck concludes vti’b a section on the ‘Prayer ol Consecration' 
Kivti). It 16 stated, by o-is ot ibe JUasieiB ol Wisdom and a 
onsLiti on the nteatiing of ibe symbol of the ‘ Order tbe 15 ' 
wan us mottos ot ‘ Dare, £>Oj hetj, lS%leni\ 
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The Factor of Renunciation in 

Spiritual Life 

A. l\ ?4UK11ERJ( 

RomiiicuUion is synonymous with iion-atf:ioJi(non(. Its 
spiritual value lies in its potency to fret* tlic' mind and 
sc-ul irom the thrall of mnterial attai'lnnenls. K.»nc as the 

mind labours in the toils of manifoKl ilesires for temporary sense 
pleasures it will be constantly reach out towards those ob- 
jects which minister to thos*' iileasiiies and the loftier iileals 
are hound to be missed out, not only that hut these latter will 
suffci total eclipse, Honcti, in orde r to induce ‘ One-pointcil- 
ness* of mind, Renunciation wn-^ insisted on by the .eiaar. 
teachers of spiritualiiy, se that the- .-.oul mir^ht shine m its 
pristine spleuuour and lucidity of spiritual perception might be 
attained with its conseouent peac«>giving influence and result- 
ant jfewers ; they did not stop short even here but took the 
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spiritual as[)irant to a \'isiQn of the Highest. Many things have 
been misconstrued aiul misapplied in Iitdia and this is one of 
them. B\ ronunciat ion of the lower attachments a man is free 
to soar his brain iscl/ ar of material cobwebs and sec things 
in their right relations Imt t'here is not much gained when a 
man throws ovdbocvrd all his rcbponsihilitics, all his possessions^ 
and wanders about from ploue n* picU’e, a incndicaiit dependent 
upon oth(Ts for Ids snpj)L*ri, a hurdeji upon society, a wasted 
life in creation, ai; t aocpuonal cases where a man 

risen to a very liigli nf sjjjrii uality may be justified 

in discarding* evtri/i/i h'l hue Wt doubt if this is applicable to 
the majority of' S;;iiya.sis om c.aues across in India. They 
are just students of pliilosoi-iiy or whed is worse cither deliber- 
ate humbugs or ' Ifni cluck d ii. T]u‘\- have not Uved^ they 
are dreanu rs or too inzv to h* >uld' r life's res})onsibililies and 
and worries. We njx ai tliai ii is oui iii in conviction that no 
one can clieat Ids If which im-'sis ii])on sounding everything 
to its dc'pths beic^rc it K uw s it for sonu liiing else. We must 
go through evcr\ilnng \a. t bo atlaclud to nothing. How 
simp](d Kveryoiie it! Ydi, no one can live th(‘ spiritual 

life iiuIlss Ik* has i..u.dii: hiinsi'lf ilic p'riia'.Y/te of m Tita.1 renun- 
ciation, 'We say ‘'?v'knrrJ re nunoiai ion ' as the whole training 
is a mental a iter all is saiu and done. No one can 

escape e\*oluti(ja or Karma, yd the true* pliilosophc'r knows it all 
for whrd i{ is worlii and uoes rad allow anything to bind his 
soul down to ibcir, UndtT (xisting ccaulitions of life the 
Spiritual Life wib have to be lived in oih^’s own home, in one’s 
daily life, and not in jnngh s or mountain caves. The human 
mind has lost that p-ower of concentration where, absolute lone^j|,jff»v 
liness was welccned as a means for ‘ meditativeness it can 
only remain in a state of concentration for a very limited period, 
after which it craves for- action, diversion, whatever one might 
call it. W’e have to take ourselves as we find ourselves and do 
our best right where we arc. 



15 CIVILIZATION DYING ? 

• . . 

PROF. VASWANL 

Looking out sadly on the Nations smitten with unrest, an 
Indian lover of the West is constrained to ask: What is the 
malady of modern Europe ? We witness at this how a world- 
breakdown such as history does not record unless we go back 
in imagination to the days of the Aryavarta as she* was after 
the Kurus had fought the patriot Pandavas, in the long ago. 

IS THE CIVILIZATION OF EUROPE; DYING? 

Here is suggested one of these vitnl questions to which not 
j sufficient attention seems to be paid today except by a few 
with a world-vision and a world-message. The world-war 
now over is a sad commentary on the life and Kultur of nations 
of the West. The modern nations — ^the French writers use the 
expressive term nation polices (ponce n itions) — have equipped 
themselves with commerce, with military and naval strength > 
have they built up a hum'^n scciety? Oi* is it true that this 
. ivilization rests on competition, conflict, suspicious antipathy? 
So great a soldier as 

MARSHAL FOCH 

said the other day : — ‘ Our peace should be a peace of victors^ 
70 millian Germans will always be a menace to France and if 
to France then to the world at large.’ But can a peace of 
victors make the world’s future safe ? 

SEPERATISM 

has been the sin of this civilization : the very socialism of 
Europe is hunger-born^ The ‘ League of Nations ’ is a League 
practically of White Na^ns, a league of the great governments 
and powers of the West, not as it should be, not as 
/ KESHUB CHANDRA 

of blessed memory dreamt it would be a ‘ Family of Nations ’; 
Fraternity of the world-peoples including all African Nations, 
* all Asian nations. Europe is undoubtedly great in many things. 
She is great in Science, in commerce, in powers of organisation, 
in traditions of national freedom. But this greatness, this 
cnlttre^ tiiis love of freedom itself when not controlled by a 
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Higher Ideal can only develop strife and, hatred. The Higher 
Idfeal is maitrya - the vision of the *man * cuniversah For lack of 
maitrya^ the ^ 

VISION OF MAN AS MAN 

tHe history of rmodcrn nations has been a struggle as sustained by 
Clamcnceau in one of his books ‘ Facing 

It will be showing scant respect to facts to deny the deeper 
values of Europe’s life. Europe has worshipped before the 
shrine of progress ; and the science and organisation of Europe 
have still a value for us ; wo have got to re-make our national 
manhood; ancf we have yet to achieve our national free- 
dom. ^ But Europe has yet to rise to a conception of Humanity 
as the In-dwelling-spirit of all Nations. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALITY 
has long been a source of strife and warfare ; the cult of power 
and nationni egoism is the very superlative of vulgarity, and 
t]|iis is what has tainted modern civilization. Nationality 
becomes vtdyarityd it antagonises other nations with a view to 
expansion or exploitation or domination. A nation is on the 
right path when it strives after greatness not for aggrandise- 
ment or earth-hung( r but in order to serve Humanity greatly. 
Nothing human is a lean to me; this is the mfniirn of the true 
servant of his nation. Is he an Indian ? He knows he is not 
me* ell/ an Indian ; lie appreciates and assimilates all that is 
good in the culture and life of the Englishman ; he has a genuine 
human feeling for the Englishman: Is he an Englishman ? He 
knows he is not merely an Englishman; he appreciates the 
value of Indian culture ; he stands beyond the limit-line of color 
and creed ; he has genuine sympathy with India’s struggle for 
Freedom. Such men, no matter what their native land, realise 
that they belong to the one Brotherhood of Man. They are 
WORLD CITIZENS ; 

they have a consciousness of being citizens of an eternal kingdom 
of Humanity. They have what the Budha called ma tri — th6 
friendship and ftllowship with man, with the universe. 

In the forest he sits, the teacher of Aryavarta, — ^yet not cut 
off from communication with men and women ; they ectee to 
him from far and near ; they come to listen to him, to gaze a 
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tie beauty of his face and carry with them some strength for * 
life. Ohe mother tells her little boy to be quiet as 
tljey approach him ? — < hush I make no noise/ she says, ♦l^e 
Buddha is speaking iioly words And his holy words have but 
one dominating thought — the Peace of life through the Service 
of Love. It is the thought we need to rc-rnould modern civili- 
sation on lines of Brotherhood, 

THE MELADY OF MODERN LIFE 
is its egoism, its greed of gold, its gospel of race, its cult of 
power. Is it a wonder at the heart of it is a deep unrest ? One 
recalls the words put by a Russian novelist in the mouth of a 
doctor who feels the dulness of life and who,* therefore, eits 
evornwuslff whmevt^r he gefs a chtnee. ‘ Yes\ say^ the doctor, 

* if we think about it, you know, look into it and analyse this 
hotch-potch, if you will allow me to call it so, it is not Life but, 
mote like a fire in a theatre** Modern life is like a fire in a 
theatre ; the Buddhas who have looked at it directly as Seers 
know that the remedy is the Service of Love. India’s sons are 
restless too — restless with the struggle for fr^jedom. But • 

THE TRUE ROAD TO FREEDOM 
is not egoimi or power ; but t^ipasga. India to be free must 
build her life in the inmost depths of the Soul. Mo^itri is a 
sense of oneness with all our fellows, with all the Universe; and 
as long as our civilization is not controlled by this sense, we 
cannot honestly say it is democratic. 

It is the dream of the Kingdom of Souls, the modern nations 
have torn from their hearts. Hence our nationalisms are ex- 
clusive, our cities centres of confusion, not cities of friend 
hence the orgy of industrialism and the chaos of Kultur which 
cannot see the Kingdom of Heaven beyond the State nor the 
Brorfierhood of Man beyond the Nations. The Nations glory in 

• WORLD CONSCIOUSNESS 

but have forgotten God consciousness; and what avails it for a 
Nation to gain the earth but lose its own Soul ? It is this soul* 
•forget julm $s which has made modern life restless; and the solu- 
tion of the problems of freedom and progress and peace, of the 
organisation of diverse interests and cultures and races — the 
solutjpn of the problems of today will not come without a con- 
viction that there is the One Eternal Self, living and moving and 
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growing in all. Once in the life of India this conviction was 
strong— the conviction of tlje Eternal Pvt u$ha in all, India then 
wUs great and strong; this conviction passed away; the Sudra 
•v^as trampled upon by the superior man; race-friction appeared. 
India’s political unity was sundered and she fell. Is India, 
njuch better today? oris the old problem of race-union still 
unsolved and the old sin of denying to the depressed classes 
their human rights still on India’s head ? 

The New Awakening in India will not unfold its issues. if 
we will still indulge in the old sin of separatism. India’s hope, 
and the hope of thi- Nations is in the ancient Aryan teaching: — 
The Eierval is,otie; .He hath no cnsie. A Brotherly civilization 
is the world’s ijeed; the Nations need the inspiration of the old 
teaching that man is not a fighting animal but a citizen of the 
Kingdom of the Souls ; the dominating civilizations are external, 
commercial, placing utility above truth, nations above Humanity, ' 
diplomacy above morality’, the' interests of the actual above the 
demands of the Ideal. The only chance for a world-reconcilia- 
tion, for a new civilization is in a change, oj htort. A civiliza- 
tion may expand ever so much, but if there be emptiness at its 
centre, if it obstructs the truth of the inner life, it will be no 
Better than a , 

SOAP BUBBLE 

which is bound to break. Europe has studied phenomenal 
nature; Europe has given prominent value to national interests 
but its science and nation-cults when uncontrolled by a vision 
of Humanity, a vision of the Kingdom of the Soul, a sense of 
the maitri, of man’s spiritual unity become only the cult of 
Power add Pride. To this vision of man’s spiritual unity, 
the vision of the Eternal Purusha in all, 

INDIA’S PROPHETS 

have borne witness from the Vedic age of the Aryan rishes 
down to the modern age of India’s greatness passed away in the 
day India trampled on this vision; India has awakened and 
several silent centuries look upon us today eager to know ‘if we 
shall win our pridf; or shame in the coming days. Is India 
anxious to vindicate Herself? Then must she not forget the’ 
lesson of her history but through -all her strivings for political 
greatness and material efficiency, she must express the truth of 
her heart — the truth of the freedom of the Spirit. Ages bacl^ 
fhis truth was taught by the rishis and the Buddhas and the 
baktas of India. They spoke of the kingdom within, and in the 
service of that Truth is the hope of modern civilization and the 
healing of the Nations. » 



THE QHOST OF A SUIT OF 

CLOTH 'ES 

H. STANLEY REOGROVE, B. sc. (Lokd.), p. c. s. 

There does seem something incredible about it at first sight, 
does there not ? — ‘ the ghost of a suit of clothe s And the 
objection to the reality of apparitions on the ground that they 
are invariably reported as wearing clothes is one that is con- 
stantly being met with. A moment’s consideration* however, 
shows the cogency of this argumenl: against ghosts to be very 
much less than appears at first sight. For let suppose that 
ghosts appeared unclothed, wherein would the difference lie? 
•The observ(T would now witness who I w onld appear to h‘ini to 
be flesh, whereas in the case of the ordinary decently clad visitant 
from the beyond, he sees what appears to be linen, or cloth, or 
silk. In (‘ither case, what is seen is seemingly matter — all, 
forms of which theoretically convfrtible into one another 
and the parti^ujjipForms of which concerned in the present disv 
cussion are clOvS(?ly related in a chrmical sense?. There seemsf 
therefore, to be nothing more difficult in the conc(‘pt of a cloth- 
ed ghost than in that of an unclothed olu , and thc' fact that an 
apparition is reported as having apuearei] 1o be clad, provides 
in itself no argument whatever against the credibility of the 
account. 

There is no game more precarious ihan thc game of a priori 
argument. Whether ghosts do appear, whether they corres- 
pond to some reality outside of us, and whether this reality is 
the reality of the dead — these are matters of fact to be deter- 
mined only by observation and experuuent. Ghosts are proof 
against argument. The records of ohn rvation and experiment 
•relative thereto arc available to aW in hp. ProccedingH of the 
Society Jor Psychical B'^scarch and similar publications. For 
my own part I am inclined to think that a fairly satisfactory 
case for a belief in the reality of ghosts has been thereby esta- 
blished; and it is because of this that I think it worth while to 
^ in a few specul.wions as tc the possible modes in which 
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• ghostsj-and their clothing— may be produced* I say < modes* 
because I think it probable ^ that there are at least two — and 
possibly more — sorts of ghosts produced by entirely differept 
methods* c 

Physical science, in its valiant efforts to account for the 
existence of matter, has succeeded in resolving it into what, if 
not spiritual, certainly seems deserving of the designation of im. 
material. Philosophy, more venturesome than science, is surely 
not unjustified in seeking the origin of matter in spirit and envi- 
saging matter as a spiritual phenomenon. * Matter, * wrote 
Carlyle, ‘ exists only spiritually, and to represent some idea, and 
boay it forth*. ^ If God ‘ created the heavens and the earth, * 
spirit must be related to matter as cause is to effect. And is if 
too much to suppose that the creative power of the Divine Spirit 
^ is shared to a finite extent by lesser spirits ? I do not think so. 

I think it possible that out of spirit matter may be formed — an 
idea that will be very acceptable to those who have, been con- 
vinced in the reality of the phenomena of imtcriali^ation as 
p*Vcduced at certaip spiritualistic seances. It is*ue that in such 
phenomena there does not seem to be an actual creation of 
matter, but only the moulding of some peculiar substance derived 
from and pre-existing in the medium’s body ; but too little is 
really known concerning such phenomena to dogmatize. In 
either case the possibility of a disembodied spirit forming for 
itself, whc^cr out of spirit, of from some peculiar!}' plastic form 
of matter, a temporary material vehicle of expression is one that 
must be allowed. Some ghosts may be of this nature. The 
forming of material clothing, one would think, should not be 
more difficult than the forming of flesh (possibly both proci sses 
are very difficult); anet, from the point of view of establishing 
identity, the first alternative would certain!}' be preferable. 
Apart from our faerj, we are recognized by our friends (and 
enemies) far more by means of our t lothes than by me^ns of our 
bodies. Smith nude might be a very surprising figure to Jones 
whereas Smith in bis usual clothing is a very well known one. ^ 
I do not think, however, that the majority of phxsts are of 
the nature just suggisted. Some, as I have said, may be. Most 

^ • Siurtor Bemrtus, Book 1, Oh. xi. -"W-' 
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no doabt, are hallucinations pure and simple. Othejs, it seeems 
certain, are hallucinations o£ a type that almost renders this 
term inapplicable. 

We see a® material object either because it is opaque to 
light, or because it reflects light, or for both reasons, ^pirits^ 
persumably, possess neither of these f)ropertics, for otherwise 
should always be seeing them. It may be asked, however, 
whether the physical senses (whaust all th(* possible modes 
whereby the mind may acquire information. "Jlie established " 
facts of Telepathy render only a negative reply possible# 
There is a telepathic seeing and hearing, which is not seeing 
with the eye and hearing with the car. There are, we must 
assume, modes whereby s])irit may impn ss itself.cn spirit 
independent of the organs of physical sense , which can only be 
described as spiritual sight and spiritual hearing, or clair- 
voyance and clairaudiencc. If wc are embodied spirits, we are 
all, presumably, jiotential clairvoyants and c’airaudients. 
Suppose tl.at onr spiritual sight is opened for a moment and we 
beheld a spirit spiritually. How can we glrscribc that ex])crience 
to others, or to our ordinary coriscfousnass, whose sight is 
alimited to things of earth ? Only b: nriking use of the essential 
analogy — or correspondence — ^tlial relatts matter to spirit. We 
sec a spirit— we describe such as r man, and man, as we civil- 
ised persons know him, is a clofhed ])eing. 

Two frici-cis hurl that they are in telepathic* rapport. Any 
idea can bt ccaiveyed from one to llie othtr, appcar'ng as a 
picture in the latter’s mind. I": nerds onlv intensity to cause 
the picture to take on, for ihe pereijuent, all the the characterig- 
tics of objectivity. Let th< jn’eture stnl lx that of the com- 
municator’s self, or, rather, his bo»Iy (it wonifl naturally be his 
^lothed body, as knows to his fviend) — thf result may be an 
apparition of the livjng. The fact r^f this phenomenon is well 
established. If the dead are not riead, shall we deny them a 
like power. The extraordinary ihii'g is rather the paucity of 
wcll-authcnticated ghosts. Then must be extraordinary 
difficulties in the way of the dead app earing to us^. Do they, 
perhaps, Forget us, as we, so often, forget them? 

• C no .if tny w«'iu|j^-8iiident8 had a riiend I'n.m whom ^he fr qiu'ntly 
received tolvprithio com^nicatiuns. 'J’ho Irioinl di- d wlu;re upon uil snob , 
ipeiiifi(re8 ceaned tact greatly 8h«jok her boiiid' iuduivkval ^ ut a 

nttg^ik>ry case, snob as thia, oaunot overthrow the mass of positive evidence 
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One interesting point about the telepathic theory of ghosts 
is that ^t explains the traditional transparency of spirits. A 
telepathic impression of a visual kind, if strong “enough to be- 
come objectified, must by the percipient be placed somewhere 
in his visual space. If however, his eyes are open, this portion of 
space will also be occupied by some material object; the result 
will appear as though the ghost were formed of transparent 
matter, intc^rposed between the observer and this object. 

A telepathic ghost, of ecairse?, could not be photographed, 
it is an hallucination, in as much as it exists only for the perci- 
pient. But it is 'A \endic^l hallucination — that is to say, a 
truth-informing one, corr(T.|>oriding to somt' reality existing out- 
side of the percipient’s mind. 

^ Other possibilities remain, such as are suggested by the 
hypotheses of the astral body and the c lhi ric double. But we 
venture here into a region where as ytt no light shines and the 
darkness of doubt is profound. It is as W(dl, jH^rhaps, to cry 
a halt,«and patiently to await the results of further observation 
and exj^eriruent. * 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 

PHRENOLOGY 

ideality 

W. (4KO. WHEELRR 

Ideality is the poetic faculty, and as such Dr. Gall origi- 
nally thought it; Dr. Vimoat, another gnat authority, referred 
to it as the <*eense of taste in the arts”; “ poetical genius.' 
Combe, and other Phrenologists, described it as Ideality. The* 
organ was discovered and classified, its mcifning being the sama 
to the Masters of the Scienc.e. 

Ideality is a faculty which gives tone and beaut>’ to the 
mind as a whole. It tends to n:finement and artistic taste, ?ind 
is perceived in artists like Gustave Dore ond Burne Jones; in 
writers like Dean Farrar and Bulwer Lytton ; in poets like 
Elizabeth, Barret, Browning and Keats. , 

Mrs. Browning had a wonderful type of face and head. 
Her small classic features, her magnificent dreamy eyes, her 
high moral qualities, were peculiarly added to by a psychic 
tendency, noticeable from (he shape of the head. We have 
seldom seen a writer with so large an organ of Idealiry. Her 
biography shows she was deeply interested in th^ psychic. 

Ideality when acting in conjunction with the moral 
faculties, gives a pure and invigorating intluence. ; it expands 
the mind, touches it with light and colour, lifts it out of the 
common place. It is found in the best musicians, in the noblest 
religionists, in the choicest speakers. 

Stackpool H. O’Di'lI, founde r of * The London Phrenologica 
Institution,* said : — ‘This organ enables a man to be a Seer, and 
gives him adrmttance into worlds of thought unexplored b}'’ 
ordinary minds. It is the organ of the prophet that se.cs visions 
and foretells future events. If Ideality, Spirituality, Casuality 
and Comparison are combined as faculties of strength and 
activity, we will have the prophesier of events, many of which 
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we may expect to come true, for the outlook will be in con- 
junction with the reason, and the future anticipation will be 
built upon knowledge/ 

This fine quotation, however, must be taken with some 
reserve, as no mention is made of the faculty of Human Nature 
which has really more to do with insight into future events, 
prophetic vision, than has Ideality. 

There are clever musicians, able preachers, gifted orators, 
with but moderate Ideality; but they never rise to the sublime 
he^jhls of those who possess the faculty at a full degree of 
dtivclopment. Whey it tends to the higlicst refinement it acts 
m harmon}^ with the moral powers. 

Rabindranath Tagore ‘whose songs arc sung from the 
We§t of India into Burmah, wherever Bengali is spoken, by 
travellers, boatmen, and wayside loiterers* is a magnificent 
specimen of the Master-poet and psychic seer, 'The fine, 
dreamy face and mystic d< p set eyes, full of thought, full ol 
prophetic vision, is only equalled by the superior tone of mind, 
the fine quality of organism, and the massive frontal lobes. 
Ideality plays a large part, the organ being noticeably large, 
combined with tliat of Constructiveness and Language, giving 
poetic thought and noble ideas. Tagore *s picture shows a very 
fine development also of tlie faculty of Human Nature, giving 
tnie psychic ins^ight. 

When Idinlity is acr’ve apart from the ethical instincts, 
apart from Conscientiousness, wc have what may be described 
aft Vulgar art; the. selfish and animal working in conjunction 
with the Idealistic. Tin rc "are pictures presenting poetic 
thought and movement seen ingly appealing to the best in us, 
yet intermixed w^hh something quite different, and connected 
with the lower forces of the mind. There have been orators, 
presumably idealists, who have yielded to the lowest passions, 
who have intertwined there lives with good and evil, the true 
and the vulgarly real. Thus men sometimes appear a contra- 
diction, an enigma, owing to a lack of harmony of the mental 
faculties. 

It is the duty of Phrenologists to help men and women t<t^ 
the best of their abilities, to set them going along the right lines 
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to reveal to them the secrets of the faculties’ unfoldmg. Those 
who have negl^ted the cultivation of the idealistic* within 
themselves should learn to study the beautiful in nature, 
literature in art. As beautiful thou[;hts are desired and longed 
for, so the individual will grow into the beautiful. If the idea- 
listic has been developed overmuch ^it the expense of the practi- 
cal, a juster balance should be aimed at, thus bringing greater 
prosperity and useableness. 

Modern life demands the practical combined with the idea- 
listic, and fortunately this type exists both in professions and 
trades. Take the professional man. Hcrt# is i)erhaps an ex- 
ceptional one : — 

He was a fine looking personality, nobly proportional, with 
a massive frontal lobe. A distinguished lecturer, teacher, and 
author, who had studied human nature under many aspects in 
this and other lands. He possessed the Idealistic faculties in a 
large degree, and revealed poetic gifts in his literary productions. 
These combined with the intellectual ; he was at once pext and 
philosopher. His views were intcicsi ijig* his lecture room filled, 
for he was an eloquent speaker. Th s gentleman was developed 
on both the idealistic ami the practical side. 

The writer, whe n in London, visited a superior type of 
business man. Managing Director of an Art Furnishing 
Establishment. His tcm[)crment was Mental^Vital, and his 
quality of organism superior. The forehead broad and high, 
shov/ed intellectuality and human nature. He had a natural 
insight into character. His business abilities combined with 
artistic taste. His idealistic side extended to liicrature and 
music. 

.• This gentleman had large Agreeableness; he was genial. 
His Acquisitive organ was well marked, but he did not live 
merely to acquire. Although he was not a great talker, he 
c6uld express himself in flowery language, exercising Ideality. 
His temper was well controlled. He had a constructive and 
organizing type of brain. With hepeful views, he showed also 
tact and judgment. Herein may be perceived the faculty of 
Ideality revealed in the life of a superior businessman. 

Modern life in England allows too little leisure to the 
thinker; too little meditatioa to'h } religioaisttoD ;Uttle riohaess 
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•ind beauty of environment to the struggler after the ideal. 
There is a vast realm of commonplace. It is, however, possible 
for th« individual to rise above the mere matfer of fact, to be- 
come a law unto himself. He is not necessarily destined to fall 
beneath the iron heel of competition, of amassed wealth, or an 
inartisltic environment. Still, man is subject to many influences 
and cannot always rise on steppint^*- stones to higher things^ 
Therefore the Governments of countries should study the facul- 
ties of the mind, and thus seek to bring out all that is noblest 
and best in the; people. 

Ideality tones the character; it beautifies and enriches the 
soul; it opens up to men and women the realm of poetic thought 
giving a desire for the ideal and perfect; combined with the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties it helps them to appreciate great 
literary and artistic productions. This mind power plays upon 
the physical organism, slowly but surely refining and giving to 
it higher tone. 

There is a vast difference between the musician with Idea- 
lity large, and the musician with Ideality small. The former 
will be noted for quality, for perft'cticn of production, for exqui- 
site nsfincment; the Vetter, however, may display wonderful 
Time, Tune, Construction, and Execution, yet be minus the soul 
of music. 

The shop-keeper with Ideality large has a different method 
of display than the shop-keeper with Ideality small. The for- 
mer surpasses for artistic arrangement, the latter perhaps winn- 
ing on the practical side. 

The author and publisher who brings out a finely bound 
production, magnificently illustrated, containing the highest 
literary art, will sometimes suffer financial loss; while the smart- 
ly written, sensational novel, pro* uced in commonplace binding, 
may have a- long run and meet the popular demand. Thus 
there is an idealistic as well as a practical side. 

It is the higher development of the faculties of the miitd 
that tend to create a more refined physical organism, and in 
this Ideality plays a large part. Though peculiarly the faculty 
of the poet and artist, it yet belongs to every single individual. 
Those who develop it in harmony with the other mind powers 
will find themselves in possession of an improved tone of the 
physical organism, and a more ennobling upward tendency of 
the soul. Like a magnificent sunset it casts a richer splendour 
over all its realxx|; 



SELF REALIZATION 

AMULYA CHARAN MITRA, B, Sc. o.. 

The is not the physical body; that is simply^an ‘j^jStru- 
ment which carries out our purpose. The^rcannot b® the 
mind, for the mind is simply another instrument which the ‘1’ 
uses with which to think, reason and plan. The *1’ must be 
something which controls and directs both the body and the 
mind; something which determines what they shall do and how 
they shall act. When one comes into rt‘a.lizati()n of the true 
nature of this <r he or she will enjoy a sense of power never 
known before. 

Human personality is compost'd of innumerable character- 
istics, habits and traits of character, these are the results oi our 
former methods of thinking, but they have nothing to do with 
the real * 1 \ When you say ‘P think then ‘P teJls the mind 
what it shall think; when you say ‘I go’ the ‘P tells the^ physi- 
cal body where it shall go; the real nature of this ‘P is spiritual, 
and is the fountain of the re al power which comes to men and 
women when they come into full n aiisation of their true nature. 
The miraculous power which this ‘P wields is the power to 
think but it is to be regretted that most of us do not know how 
to think correctly; and as a consequence of this they achieve but 
indifferent results. Most peeplc allow their tlioughts to dwell 
on selfish purposes. On attaining real maturity the mind 
understands that the germ of defect or failure is to be found in 
every selfish thought. The mind which has been trained ccni- 
structively knows full well that every transaction must benefit 
^every person who is in any way coiUK.'cted with the same and 
’any attempt to gain by the weakness and ignorance of another 
will obviously operate to their disadvantage. This is because 
the individual is a part of the Universal. A part cannot ant a - 
gonise any other part, but, on the other hand the welfare of 
each part depends upon the recognition of the interest of the 
whole. 

Those who understand ihie principle have a great advan • 
Itage over the affairs of life. They can discard vagrant thoughts 
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%ith ease and can readily concentrate to the highest possible 
. degree^^on any desired subject. They do not waste time or 
rnoney upon things which can be of no possible,.benefit to them. 
If anybody fails to do this it is because he has thus far failed to 
put forth the necessary effort. The result will be exactly in 
proportion to the efforts expended. 

One of the strongest affirmations which you can use for the 
purpose of strengthening the will and realising your power to 
accomplish, is * I ’ can be what • I ’ will to be. Every time you 
repeat it, realise who and what this ‘ I ’ is ; try to come into a 
thbrough understanding of the true nature of the * I ’ ; if you 
do, you will become invincibl ?, provided that your objects and 
purposes are constructive and are therefore in harmony with 
the«created principle of theuniveise. If you make use of this 
affirmation, use it continuously night and morning and as often 
during the day as yon think of it and continue to do so until it 
becomes a part of you ; form the habit. 

Modern psychology tells us that when you start something 
and do not finish it or make a resolution and do not keep it, we 
are forming the habit of failure; absolute, ignominious failure, 
If you do not intend to do a thing, do not start ; if you do start, 
see it through even if the heavens fall. If you make up your mind 
to do something, do it ; let nothing, no one interfere; the * I * 
in you has determined, the thing is settled ; the die is c«ast, there 
is no longer any argument. 

If you carry out this idea, beginning with small things 
which you know you can control and gradually increase the 
effort, but under any circumstances allowing your < I ’ to be 
overruled, you will find that you can in the long run control 
yourself, and many men and women have found to their sorroW'* 
that it is easier to control a kingdom than to control themselves. 
But when you have .learnt to control yourself you will have 
found the ** World Within ” which controls the < World With- 
out ” ; you will have become irrcsistable ; men and things will 
respond to your every wish without any appareij^effort on your 
part. This is not so strange or impossible as it may appear 
when you remember that the ‘ World Within ' is controlled by 
the * I ’ and this is a part or one with the Infinite * which 
is the Universal Energy or Spirit, usually called God 



SOME SECRETS OF SELF- 
TREATMENT 

P. S. ACHARYA. 

Whether you strive to build your body or your mind, to ' 
recreate or renew your circumstances or to develop your latent 
faculties, you must know how to treat yourself for success. We 
begin with a treatment for you — which you may gi^e yourself 
— 'the first thing at every morning and the last thing at night 
If, at intervals of your business during the day, you happen to 
think of it, treat yourself over again. But, as a rule, don’t strive 
to think of it save as the last thing at night and as the first 
thing in the morning. 

Here are the Mantras for self-treatment : — 

1. Success I desire rightly and wisely is mine voi^t in 
spirit and truth. Success desires me, wants me rightly and 
loyally — is mine now and forever in spirit and in truth. 

I affirm it I I believe it! I know iti 1 feel it! 

I have it in spirit and in truth! 

2. Circumstance opens its magic gatewa\' into the ver}* 
kingdom of success I love and desirvi! I see the golden gateway 
around the next corner 1 I am ready to enter the enchanted 
castle of success 1 

I affirm it! 1 believe it! 1 know it! I feel.it! 

1 have it in spirit and in truth ! . 

3. Every day — every hour — I am preparing — j;reparing 
for the succeas that is dawning upon me — preparing for the New 
Dawn in my life with peace and joy — preparing for tlie dawn 
of success by beautifying everything I touch and do 1 

. 1 affirm it! 1 believe it! 1 know it! I feel it! 

1 have it in spirit and in truth! 

• 4. I do each work in His Name and as His Worship 1 I 

do it with joy, in the light of His Gracious smile ! I beautify it 
with loving kindness 1 I make of it a success by doing it with 
^glOOdwilL— by doing it in the spirit of loving service, of pure 

enjoyment t 

1 affirm It! 1 believe it! 1 know It! I feel it! 

I have It in spirit and in truth ! 

lot 


a 
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* 5. 1 shake off the coward-ht— -the paltry, faint-heartedness 

and put my heart — my good^ will — my right desire-^my con- 
sel ved energy — my soul-force into doing this thing before pie 
in the most beautiful way possible, in the light of His gracious 
smile and loving Glance ! I love to do it — I love to do it in 
C0nscious union with God ! He works and I work ! He the 
Divine Lord and Lover works in and through me, His Beloved, 
His instrument of love and sj A: 4 divine! Fori am one with 
God — the spirit of success — who works in me, through me and 
by me, a soldier, a warrior, a hero armed with His terrors and 
decrees 1 

1 affli\zn it ! L. believe it ! 1 know it ! 1 feel it ! 

I have it in spirit and in truth ! 

6. As I work in conscious Union With God, affirming 
^ Victor}’' unto Him ’ (Jaya Kali or Java Krishna), I become filled 

* with the sjiirit of succciss and power — I become so radiant, so 
attractive that I am quickly drawn to my jiroper ]>lace or 

. position in the happy surroundings that match mv loving suc- 
cfiss — Spirit — and — Ideal ! 

Picture the above Mantrik Suggestions in mind over and 
over again. The\’ by repeated affirmation, mind-picturing and 
meditation, transmute you into a tremendous Sakti and Success. 
Learn to use them every night, every morning- — every night, 
before falling asleep — every morning before going out into the 
world. Emphasise them in every word, phrase and sentence. 
Take the treatment regularly and keep at it until success crown s 
you and your efforts, until you find yourself fact' to face with 
that which you have desired and created in your heart. 

Recognise no failure, no defeat. Nevt^r say, « impossible' ^ 
Believe in the Divinitx' of Success and in the miracle of right 
desire. Recognise the sovereign power of the soul to cure" evil 
or to kill it. Think success, affirm s ut cess, feel success and you 
manifest success and success alone. Be strong in your native 
strength of the spirit of Love and success. Visualise your 

ideal yourself in uiiitm with the All-prevading spirit. See only. 

the real man of success in you, day and n ight. Sooner or later, 
you will be the soul of success — sakti incarnate 1 

Powerful and uve Mantrik affirmations and suggestions^build 
you a new heaven and a new earth. Tiuy b lild yj i a gloriosu 
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future — a new body — a marvellous spiritual power, to be a hero 
on the KuruJcshetm of life. 

^ Success-magnetism is everywhere jircsent, like God Him- 
self who is the very# spirit or sakti of success. Think it over. 
Speak it out to yourself in silence. Body it forth in imagina- 
tion and in life. Just try it. Close the Mantrik self-treatme^^^ 
for success (already given) with the following afhrmations: — 

I am filled with 

I express my Sakti in Success ! , 

I express more of my sakti today than I did yesterday and 
will still express more and more of it day by day 1 
I conserve Sakti to be expressed and utilised by my winn- 
ing personality — my tremendous self-confidence and 
success-magnetism ! 

I am a Success-Magnrt. I attract Sakti mw, consciously 
to execute my greatest desire ! 

1 Am well — perfectly well — sakti-inspired — success-magne- 
tised. Success ^^’ants me, wooes me ! I Am Success. 
Success is mine. • 

I generate, utilise and transmit success-magnetism, born of 
soul-force, of Divine omnipotent sakti ! J tiHiise 

find ftiicc 

When you chant the last sen tenet;, imagine that you send 
the river of life rushing through blood-vessels to notify every 
part and every cell of tht; bod>-, of } onr firm resolve ’(sankalpa) 
to manifest sakti and sneress-magnetism. Then stiffen out, 
clench your hands, stn tch out your arms and limbs, throw 
l-Kick your shoulders, tighten every muscle, and then relax, to 
demonstrate the might of your will. 



RENTS IN THE VEIL 

r/venkatrow. 

I lost my beloved brother, R. Satyanarayana on 31st July 
1918, and my cousin K. Sanyasi Raju on 9th April 1919, the 
former aged about 18, and the latter about 22. Both of these 
loved their ancient literature and sastras. Ever since their 
passing away we had an unquenchable longing to speak to 
them. At first we thought it is beyond the power of any human 
being to speak with the departed. But fortunately this appre- 
hension vanished ever since I began psychic study. Very 
recently an interview that took place between my cousin, the 
departed Sanyasi Raju, and some of his friends at Guntur had 
been published in a Telugu Weekly. 

I and my cousin the brother of my departed cousin Sanyasi 
Raju, have an equal share of interest in this affair. For the 
present both of us are sitting for the experin\ents. Sometime 
I&pses before I perceive a shadowy form. I bid it go and rest 
on a small, light tripod which I have made specially foj: this 
purpose. I place one of my hands on it which just touches the 
surface and when the spirit alights on it, the tripod begins to 
shake. The < onversation then begins and it is done in English 
only. We may question the spirit, either in English or Tdugu, 
just as we do any living person. The reply comes in English 
and through the medium of one of the legs of the tripod. 
To denote a certain letter the leg strikes as many times as the 
number of the letter in the alphabet. We note the number and 
afterwards refer to the corresponding letter. In the same 
manner words intended as replies to our questions are made out 
by us afterwards. The whole conversation goes on iri this 
manner. This is indeed a tedious process but the best that can 
be had under present conditions. 

When first I succeeded in my attempts, I invoke the 
c;nh»‘t of *uy K. Sanyasi Raju. It was on 16th Getobep 

1920. \\< i sk(d his name and the reply was K. S. R. 

\\\ ( ut i’ r. otlur pi spuns but I regreat to say that my cousin 
failed to note down carefully the numbep denoted.* i This 
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necessarily involved the foOnre to make out any of the wodds 
constituting the replies. 

0 

On the 23rd* of the same month I invoked my dear brother. 
On questioning who he was he replied R. S. N. My cousin 
proposed to him twelve questions altogether on that nigjit but 
we succeeded in noting only six of the replies, some of which 
are given below. 

Q. Who are you ? 

A. R. S. N. 

Q. Where are you ? 

A. Here. 

Q. Did you ever appear to us in a dream ? 

A. No. 

Q. How you seen any of our departed friends or relatives? 

If so whom ? 

A. Yes Raju. 

(Sanyasi Raju was familiarly called Raju) 

Again I began the usual practise intending that my brpther 
should come. But I am sorry to note that some evil spirit came. 
One the 24th night as soon as it came my cousin was seized 
with an instinctive fear but it no way affected him. It assumed a 
psondoniym and personal ity and wanted to impose upon us as my 
brother Satyanarayana. At first my cousin believed and proceed- 
ed with his question. Instead of giving any satisfactory, relevant 
or polite answers it began to use terms like ‘idiot’ and the 
like w’hich are unworthy of publication. Just then, it seems, 
my cousin had a passing thought that the spirit would fling the 
tripod on his face. No sooner had he thought so than it actu- 
ally happened. But at the nick of the moment he receded and 
fortunately he escaped uninjured. The same spirit appeared 
again and my cousin, as usual, asked the name. It used abusive 
language and from former experience he suspected it, and ex- 
claimed ‘ I su.^p^oct ’. I found out the fraud and inflicted a 
slight punishmenf. ‘ - 

I then invoked my brother and though the questions we 
put are few in number, yet the success which has attended us is 
more satisfactoty than ever. Here are given some of the 

questions ^d answers. 
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^ Q. How long do you remain in this form? 

A, One year. 

Qi Can we do anything helpful to you tomorrow. 

• (There is an eclipse of the moon on 27—10—20) 

A. Yes, bathe night. 

Qr Does the spirit feel any pain when the bodv is burned? 
A. No. 

Q. Where does rhe spirit remain till the Karma is Over ? 
A. Air. 

Q. Is it a* fact that the spirit loves the spot where it is 
disembodied better than anything else? 

A. Yes. 

* Q. What is your present occupation or pursuit? 

A. Devotion. 

We intended te ask some more questions but it bade ‘ good 
niglt * and departed. 

* # * 

'l^he two spirits that attend our sittings, as wc informed 
you in onr previens communication are those of my brother 
R. Satyanarayana and my cousin K. Sanyasi Raju. We 
hold sittings almost everyday with one or the other of the two. 

From the 28th October night the questions proposed deal 
with Karma, relation between husband and wife, etc., and a 
few materialistic questions also. But we give you vSome of the 
questions excluding the latter for they are unnecessary and 
uniniportant. 

QMeral Queitionsi — 

Q. Is there caste system in your regions ? 

A. No. Purity. 

Q. Do spirits of all sects exist side by sid*. ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Are they conscious of the arbitrary names of God there 
also? 

A. Yes; depends on tendency. 

Q. What is the object of spirit meditation ? 

A. Almighty. 

Q. Is your meditation the same as sages on earth do ? , 
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A. Yes. Mental. 

QueBtiom dealinig with Karma : — 

Q. Where* does the spirit of a woman go after death ? 
Does she unite with or separate from her hust^^nd in 
spiritual life ? 

A. Akasa. Karma. 

Q. Suppost she is righteous. 

A. Union. 

Q. Suppose she is not. 

A. Separation. 

Q. Are men and animals responsible for their Karma? 

A. Men (mankind) only. 

Q. How do you reconcile the two theories that nmn is 
the architect of his fortune (spiritual and material) and 
that Providence guides humanity ? 

A. Man makes Karma, God gives fruit according’ 

Q. Are Karma and Janma interdependent? 

A. Yes. 

BciaHon between husband and wife - — 

Q. Is it a fact that husband and wife invariably stand in 
the same relationship throughout the severkl 

A. Yes. 

y) .Is the theory of husband and wife applicable in the 
case of lower animals also ? 

A. Yes in some. Dove. 

Q. How do you reconcile the theory that husband and 
wife are inseparable and the implication that they arc 
separable ? 

A. Karma is inevitable in such cases. 

Q. Does she unite with her lord at any time in spirit of 
separation ? 

A. Yes, in the end. 

Q. Are mankind given a chance of reforming Karma ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are husband and wife one ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Both physically and spiritually ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. I« widow marriage permissible according to Scriptures? 

No. 

Q. In laws of Manu it is permitted I 

A. Only for earthly conveniences. 

Q. Is a widower permitted to remarry ? 

A. Yes, if he has no children (of any sex). 

Q. What punishment is inflicted on breakers of these laws? 

A. Transmigration ascording to Karma. 

(There are sorrvs other questions, but I think these are the most 
important of all). 

Whenw.ver we field sittings with good spirits, the counten- 
‘anceof the audience glows with c heerfulness and becomes 
radiant. The spirit feels disgust to be pestered with any 
materialistic questions and if at all he answers, he does it in the 
most reluctant manner imaginable. But the case is otherwise 
if evil spirits come. Their presence itself inspires us with fear 
and casts a gloom over the audience. Sometimes the spirit 
assumes a pseudonym, the name of one of the two whom we 
love and require. But* even then it can be detected. For there 
is difference in the methods of tilting by different spirits. The 
tilts produced by the good one are gentle, and cheer-inspiring. 
But those of the evil one are violent, indistinct and fear-inspir- 
ing. Under no circumstances, will the good spirit spare to us 
more than 30 minutes. An evil one does not leave us even if we 
bid it good-night. 

To make the work easy for the spirits we have adopted 
the code suggested by you in the November issue of the Kalpaka. 
Curiously one night, all on a sudden, it se» ms my cousin pro- 
posed to the spirit the code, even before we received the 
magazine. We also use abbreviations. 



HELPFUL HINTS ON 

UPASANA 

P. S. ACHARYA 

A proper study of Mantra Sastra and practice of its 
sadhanas must awaken the spirit or real man to his natural 
inheritance as an immortal co-worker with the immanent inner 
Ruler of all. This spiritual awakening gives the aspirant 
dominion over earth and heaven — says the Sastra. 

By self-surrender, it is that the mind becoijfies one with the 
Divine, armed with omnipotent power to dare and do. Thus 
speaks one of the great of Vaishnava saints whose beautiful 
hymns have won all hearts. 

It means that the sadhaka should have a vivid mind-picture* 
of the Divine Lord of his devotion or Upas ni i MoorthU Think 
of Sri Krishna or Christ, for instance. Think of the spiritual 
strength and splendour of the Divine Man. A\n ideal pictures! 
your Favourite Deity (Ishta Devata or Cpasaiia Murthi) is 
found to be essential to Dii r ma avd i. c., to thought- 

concentration and spiritual meditation. ‘ God lov^es the fonn 
or image that His lovers and dcvotet;S love best ' says one of the 
earliest of the Alwars, 

Let the sadhaka look upon the pictured representation of 
his Uf osma Min li as a symbol ; let him visualise in it a beauti- 
ful vision or thought-form of his Divine Friend and Lover. 
Let him simply use the image or symbol before him as a means 
to bring about a more perfect sense of the Divine Presence. 

Imprint the image on your heart. Recall your wandering 
mini to the living God, always in and near you. Let the mind- 
picture recur at fre(]uent intervals — especially at night before 
going to sleep and early in the morning immccliatel}’ after you 
are awake and at midnight when the whole world is fast 
asleep. 

Contemplate the picture of your ide^il Lord in the right 
spirit of Opasatui* Vividly portray in imagination the glorious 
Pivkie Face sweetly smiling upon you — the rnighty deep blue 
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• eyes expressing an ocean of tenderness and^race! Think of 
the Lord of Beauty and Lpve, of sympathy and compassion — 
thS Lo^'er that is the same, yesterday, to-day and forever— tj^e 
God of gods and yet the servant of His servants! Truly, this 
is H vevy effective and wholesome and uplifting means to 
spiritwil thought-concentration. 

Hold the sub-conscious mind at attention to the Spirit of 
Beatity and Wisdom and ('.ompassion in its ideal form — to the 
Image of pivine Love and Power and Perfection — to God 
personified in Krishna or Christ, in Siva or Subramanya. 
Through this means, your Ideal becomes to you, the way, the 
truth and the liie. 

The . A 'f or devotee begins to realise, more or less 
rapidly, the Spirit of Divine Beauty in his • Upasana Moorthi 
^ He begins to feel also the currents of healing love and power, 
growing more and more like that which he contemplates. The 
beauty of the concrete Divine Image impresses and educates the 
creative imagination and concentration and meditation are at 
once made easy hnd simple. Remember that it is concrete 
images rather the abstract metaphysical thoughts that influence 
the creative image-making faculty of man and, through it, his 
mind and body, his inner and outer worlds. 

* Even an idea of the formless is a formed conception which 
is not the formless, but a mental symbol of it None can think 
of God without clothing Him in his own image or ideal. The 
Vpc^sfimooni is God expressed; in His radiating sun-like in. 
fluence, the sadhajen pictures to himself the idea of Divine 
omnipresent Sakti. 

The Upasaka says to his * other self -the U pasanamoorti, 

in the language of the great Dev jr m hymner; 

♦Thou enterest this frame of flesh and standest rooted like 
the Dtvific Kaipalm in my heart of hearts which, though 
apparently constant, is yet ever changing. Never to lose hold 
of Thee, my Lord, is my one firm resolve I* 

Standing rooted in the Great Within of our being like the 
Divine Tree^pf Plenty, the Lord of hearts showers His blessings 
His celestid healing powers—radiating light and Ic^ve to 
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every faculty of the mind and every cell of the body* of the 
aspirant. * 

* Love for your Ideal Deity is the very secret of concentrh ‘ 
tion. Love without eifort concentrates itself on the Ideal. The 
lover can never take his mind's eye off the face of the Beloved. 

The Divine Lord or God-man is the ideal Beloved of the 
spirit. Divine Love is born of Ideal Beauty; it mellows Gn<*n<t 
or wisdom and glorifies the sadhana or effort. 

Upasana Mantras are mystical words of mighty power 
wherewith to direct the living healing dynamics within you, 
that you may heal yourself and others. Take the Mantras; hold 
to it persistently with faith in its power. 

There is no siddhi (excellence) without sadhana. You 
understand your divine possibilities as you evolve in the image * 
of your Almighty Lover — in the character of your Ideal Lord. 

* Good, pleasant, benevolent an< I cheerful feelings create 
beneficial chemical products which are pljysically healthfiH 
Every good emotion makes a life-promoting change’. 

Thus wrote Prof. Elmer Gates about the power of thought 
and emotion. This explains at least some aspects of the de- 
votional sadhanas, for truly we^. rejoice in the knowledge of the 
Power and Presence of th(^ Divine Lord and I.over within 
us — from Whom flow the streams of joyous vitality. * 

A Cure for Worry and depression of mind. 

Affirm thus : An Immortal co-worker with God, I shake 
ofl the paltry coward-fit that limits my thought-power and 
darkens my af mosphere. 

P dissolve all the mental discord of the da /. My mind rises 
.into the positive state of joyous freedom and brightness. 

My heart-lotus is filled with the fragrance of Sfinti — the 
peace and hai nony of Divine Love and Beauty. My mind rises 
into th*^ peaceful glory of the Divine Will and is radiant with 
the joy-giving eflfulgence of the infinite, all-pervading, all-loving 
spirit. In my heart of hearts dwells the Master radiant with 
the peace and joy of eternity. * Come unto Me alone for refuge, 
says He, < Be of good cheer and I’ll save you *. 
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r surrender myself unto Thee, O ’ Lord of Love, in faith 
sublime, and I praise Thee; for the spiritual strength that now 
renews and enlivens my soul. Contemplate in imagination the 
glorified presence of the Divine Lord who gives you of His 
peace, power and plenty. Imagine that you partake of His 
AhuhJh (joyous life), and '<nkii (might). 

Deny fear and mental weakness I 

Tak(^your stand on your immortal, divine spirit-force and 
dissolve away all th< limiting, weakening, ignorance-born 
thoughts of the past. 

C 

Affirm : I am a spirit in unity with thr all-pervading life 
divine ! I dissolve all fear-thoughts of ignorance from my mind^ 
and dissolve all fearful memories of the past. I am powerful 
wiih the power of tluj spirit — bright with the light of heaven, 
the light of divine Love. In union with Perfect Love, I know 
no fear— absolutois none. Race thoughts of fear, hereditary 
^thoughts of fear, born of ignorance^ I dissolve in the light of 
Love. I command my j-ubconscioiis mind to drive out all 
haunting /ear- thoughts. The fearless spirit of the Lord is 
radiating from within me. 

The Lord is m\ life and soul. Divine sakti is all about 
me; Divine peace and harmony .surround me! 

Sleo^) in the peace of God and build up in soul-force every 
night. De\ elo}) your will by continual use. Exercise >'our 
will to work and win — to conquer for the glory of the Lord ! 

My vital organs arc genercitiug, vitality ’healing, harmonising 

Repeat this suggestion just before falling asleej) and the first 
thing fii the morning. 

Affirm : T am centred in the protecting power of God 
who is my defence. My enemies cannot stand against me. He 
that is for me is mightier than he that is again.st me. My soul 
wins; m> sakti, in union with the Divine, gains the victory. 
All is well, all is good ! 

Thought attracts success. Test yourself and find your 
lack of power to win. Reserve to change your every tJiought 
motive and effort to accomplish a new task <iesired. 
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Place your thoughts wholly on the one purpose of success. 
Never doubt. Follow the thought-created inner consciouAiess* 
('onvinee yourself, by concentrated fhought, of yi ur fitness fo» 
a giVen calling. Hold strictly to success-consciousness. Nevei* 
arouse antagonism. Aways keep sweet, bright, positive, self- 
poised. Play the master of your calling. • 

Energise the following affirmations in your mind by 
repeti^on: 

I am living the life of eternal peace, for my life is one 
with the One Life Divine which is peace and 
beauty and joy. 

I am life. I am power. J am joy. I am success. 

I am prosperity. 

There is only one life' — the life of Ood- immortal and 
ever-young — only one Will, the Will of God, full of 
divine life, overflowing with liealing love and up- 
lifting light. 

After your daily duties are over, retire in imagination from the 
world that is too much with you and contemplate the power 
in the Holy Name of your Repeat : 


All is Infinite peace; all is eternal harmony. 



THE NEW ERA 

ET/)BENCE BELLE ANDEBSOE. 

I HEABD a Voice above the world’s coiDir.olion 
* Carry a roessage to the hearts of men * 

‘ Write ye of truths as boundless as the oceau 
Things ye shall know beyond all mortal’s ken 

Say* to the world * From God ye have departed ’ 

^See the destruction ’ See the Nation's pbght 
Your sons are dead and ye are broken-hearted 
Mens hearts are failing, Aye ' ‘ tis dark,’ ‘tis night 
« 

You have sought gold, unmindful of God’s treasures 
Things of the spirit, you have throjvn aside 
Blood has been spilled — how much ? but Qod can measure 
For greed, for haste, for those your Sons have died 

Wars guns have swept the innocent — the lowly 
They who would worship as their hearts seemed best 
Think yo that God will not protect his Holy ? 

Aye ‘ but He will — He’ll guard bis sore opprest 

PEACE’ has been said, but Oh* an awful thunder 
Shakes all the earth — Your God would have you learn 
Malice and hate and greed, you must put under 
For God has said — that He would overturn 

I^earn ye a leoson, Look on History’s pages 
Nations have flourished and fallen to decay 
Know ye the reason? They in by -gone ages 
Flouted their God. as ye have done to-day 

But, X would tell of Hope amid the sorrow 
Ye are approaching wondrous things— An Era New 
From out this night shall rise the Fairest Morrow ‘ 

Men will be nearer God and hearts be true 

Men will have learned that Love alone lives Ever 
And men will see, and know God’s way is Good 
LOVE S tie will bind with cords that. Naught can sever < 
Grief Beamed — Its coming’ Eternal Brotherhood. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

t)EAR Sir, 

It was my birth-day; that night after taking the ‘ memory ’ 
and other exercises I went to bed at about 10-30 p. nu I Iiad 
put the light out and Was on my bed in an attitude of prayer 
with my eyes closed and my two palms together when Suddenly 
I saw, although my eyes were closed, a circular light about the 
size of an Indian rupee. At first when I saw the light it Wa^ 
very feeble and of a deep red colour, but gr&dually it became 
brighter and at the same time began to turn round and round 
very fast. AftiT about 5 or 6 seconds it disappeared; then I 
opend my eyes to see whether there was any light in the room; 
but there was no light. When I closed my eyes again and was 
in the same attitude of prayer the circular light began to 
appear as before. Then after a short time jt again disappeaf*ed 
and appeared a third time, but this time it seemed to be in- 
tensely bright. After the third appearance it disappeared and 
I have never been able to see it again, although I have tried my 
best to be in the same position as 1 was on the first night; but 
I find that it is of no avail. By the wa>' I should like to 
mention that when I saw the light with m>' mind’s eye I was 
by no means in a sleeping mood, but was on the contrary wide 
awake although my eyes were closed. 

Will you, Mr. Editor, or any of the readers of the 
be kind enough to explain what all this may mean. 

D. D. Munawkera. 
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r A translation from the French of M. Gaston Denys Periei 
on ‘ Rabindranath Tagore ’ and his message entitled the ‘ Meet- 
inig of the East and the West ’ appears in the January Mode* n 
Review. In the language of the French scholar, Tagore’s 
‘ movements were rare, but each one had a touch of character’ 
— the right hand alone being used for giving expression. At 
times tigh^y closed, the fingers of his hand would softly move 
in front of the speaker ; again they would open, slowly des- 
cribing an image in the air — such solemn movements reminding 
one of the sacred ' dance music of Hindustan Tagore’s 
courtesy was almost religiously refined. His command over the 
language he uttered was marvellous. As he chanted his songs, ' 
c the listeners seemed transported into the open air and sky of 
Nature herself — ^to the very threshold of the Poet’s own far-off 
retreat at Bolpur. Tagore’s voice, clear and distinct like 
Truth, would be raised high, only to become soft once more 
with a cadmee full of pathos — at the close of each succession 
of long limpid sentences starting afresh another series. Tagore 
is doubtless a member of that glorious company of immortal, 
incomparable singers to whom the Tamil Alwars and Nayan- 
mars and the best Maratha and Bengali hymners belonged. 
Verily, to his French admirer, the new poet seemed a new 
Christ — the Christ of India tracing, with his mystic wand, the 
course of the two civilisations — eastern and western — ^flowing 
like the Ganga and the Jumna. But the two rivers are still 
flowing side by side without union or cpmmunion. The 
aggressive West knows not, nor cares to know, the age-along 
untouched beauties. The West speaks to the East of the East, 
by the circulars-— ihe East knows them not. For, officialism 
and militarism, capitalism and imperialism do not appeal to the • 
heart, cannot capture the goodwill and confidence, of humanity. 
There is no sincerity in the Gospel of mechanism which pro- 
claims. — ‘ Blessed are the exploiters; for theirs is the Kingdom 
of Bread and Butter I ’ Sincerity is a potent influence from 
within. It cannot co-exist with hypocrisy. Heart speaks to 

uo * 
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hearty soul understands soul, spirit communes with spirit. T\je 
only creative work is the work of Love. Such is the outline of 
the doctrine which Tagore spreads everywhere. Such is the 
• surest means to bind humanity into a linion of freedom and^ 
brotherhood. It^s the idea of the ‘ child-spirit ’ in man which 
has been the perennial theme of song among the greatest and 
purest of world- poets. It is this spirit of childlike sincerity and 
humility and love which should inspire evpn the practical war- 
sick machine-man of today, if he is to cure himself of all the 
ills to which a material civilisation is heir. Such is the mes- 
sage of Tagore to the modern West — a message, piegnant, 
indeed, with the celestial tire of the Veda ayd the Vedanta — 
the message of one whose heart is cver-green and young like 
that of a true Rishi-poet! Learn to know yourself and your 
‘other self* the Inner Ruler eternal. Love others as yourself 
eras jmur ‘other self’; i. e., God: Be sincere; sympathise 
with all and sundry. Laugh unreservedly at your hypocroisy, 
lack of sincerity and other weaknesses as the saint Thot.dof 
otHypotfi advises you to do, in his unique ‘ Garland of Psajpis 
It is the Gospel of Salvation for all — «f Salvation here and 
hereafter — that the Humanity awaits — the Gospel of Salvation 
through God’s Grace and our self-surrend:r and seltless service; ! 
Thus and thus alone can the joys of science and progress meet 
and mingle with the living waters of •SVw/i and ! 

Peace and pleasantness shine upon us thrpugli the New 

Year number of the New Thought Magazine ‘ Nautilus *. 

lAghieu Hfe'^ hurtitu and push nhraft t • virtorg ! that is the keystone 

struck in it. It consists in the Leisurely rmjoyment in silence 

” ■ * • 

and surrender — -in the secret of living more, loving more and 
serving more I Joy in the thought of service, love in the form 
of* life — such is the way of Happiness, Loving understanding, 
loving sympathy, loving servi. o, such is the secret of a truly 
successful life ! 
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* ffealnas of the Living Dead- ‘Briei’ Descrip- f 
TioN OF Life After Death Transmitted from the 
Teacher of the O. M. C. by Harr iette Augusta Curtiss 

F. O. J5 IN COLEABORATION WITH F. HOMER CURTISS, 
B. S., M. D., F. O. 15. NEW YORK : E. P. DuTTON & 
Company, 681, Fifth Aveue. $ 2. 00 net. 

This booJf deals with after-death states — not from a purely 
scientific .standpoint like that of Sir Oliver Lodc'e, for instance, 
nor from a merely .spiritualistic standpoint like that of numv 
others — but from a philosophical or rather ‘ thecsophical ’ stand- 
point which differs from that of many of recent writers on 
mediumistic spiritualism. Does the consciousness (personal and 
in?lividual) survive death ? If .so, is communication possible? 
And, if so, are there safe and legitimate methods? To these 
important questions which ace just ta.xing the thouglit of the 
thoqghtful and stirring the fet lings of the sensitive, the author 
gives answers which* deserve to be cimsidercd carefully by the 
earnest students of Spiritualism all the world over. If the great 
teachers and Avatais of the world are not false, it follow.s truly 
that man is intended evtu on earth lo realise the fact of the 
immortality of life. It is true Spiritualism that leads to such a 
realisation. Hut moder>j Sjnritualism or Spiritism, as it may 
more appropriately be styled, can lead the student only to a 
realisation of the truth that death docs not end all and that the 
spirit dies not with, but survive, the dead body. The author, 

‘ however, assumes that those to whom his teachings may appeal 
have long since been convinced of the truth of spiritism, namely, 
of the survival of the pc rsonal consciousness after death and is 
further desirous of information relating to true religious spiritual- 
ism embracing the varied conditions in which the surrounding 
personality functions as an imperishable spirit. 

The sookshma-loka next to our plane of life int'' which the 
departed souls pass immediately after death is called lae Astral 
World by our author who evidently borrows that name from the 
Theosophical Literature. Whatever name we may choose^ to 

U8 . 
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give that Loko , it is a ivorU, although f ompose'd of 

matter in much finisr and far tpore ethereal states than we find 
it in the physical world; in fact so ethereal that even in its den- 
sest expression,»the phvsical senses are sc^irrely able to respond 
to its vibrations. It exists above, in the sense of being higher 
in rate of vibration as well as extending far above and beyond 
the earth’s surface — interpenetrating our physical world. 

In Chapter 3 the author speaks of the seven ’-ealms or 
Lokas, which the Hindu occultists have known for long centuries. 
Detailed information about these realms is given in the chapters 
that follow. (Chap. X & XI contain among other things some 
useful information about the obsessing entities which the aspii^ 
ant will have to deal with in the course of his experiments and 
experiences. 

Ch. XVI deals with what thoauthor calls the * Independent 
Methods of Communion *. In the next chapter, some informa- 
tion appears on * Subjectiv^e Methods’. The advanced student 
will find in the * Telephonic method ’ the most advan^geous 
way which is refe rred to in Ch. XVIII.* Since the publication 
ot his First Edition, the author says that he has been asked by 
readers for further examples of Independent communications. 
The specimens accordingly given in the last four chapters show 
the range and possibilities of such communications— all given 
•practically in the Wording received by Mrs. Curtiss Wliite in full 
consciousness and often while busy with household or other 
affairs. In advanced stages, it means, therefore, that, after all, 
it is the state of consciousness that is essential, not the time nor 
place, though these may be necessary to give the mind Santi dr 
peace that it may respond to h’gher consciousness and intel- 
Jigence. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

‘The wise give lip likes and dislikes and examine facts ’ 
says tM ancient Tamil poet. Yes. The wise one feels that he 
is a child of Nature. Even as a little child, he follows humbly 
where 'Nature leads. • Nature shows that all our know- 
ledge is based upon experience. Nature is at once our mother 
and teacher.* Nature shows by experience the things that 
actually exist. Nature guides us by facts and invites us to 
closely lock irto^her wonders with reverence acd courage., 
Tolepathy is now being generally admitted as a fact in Nature. 
What does Telepathy prove? It proves that mind ran act 
directl}^ on mind. Mind ( an communicate with 
Tt i nalhic mind wi hoiit the medium of bodily organs. 
Commujjir i tio Ideas may he communicated from mind to mind 
by other than physical or material means. < (?an 
the physical body restra ntbe flood of love-laden ideas that 
overstep the bounds of consciousness ? ' asks the anthor of 
^ Thoughts are things yet they are not of the 

material region. Thought influences matter generally through 
mechanism fAnnamnvakosa) provided by vitality (prana). 
Matter is an indirect medium of communication b('tween mind 
and mind. Without the intermediate physical mechanism 
telepathic intercourse directiv occurs mind to mind, heart to 
heart and spirit to spirt. But most peojde are 
Means of ignorant of such direct mental and spiritual 
Communjcat'iO intercourse. However, you can • specially 
awaken yourself by practice. In some cases 
a state cf samadhi or trance seems to rouse the latent 
faculties and to facilitate direct telepathic Intercourse. Or’ 
in a rather exceptional state, yon may withdraw the 
customary limitation of the physical body and l)rain. 
Remember that your mind is essentially one with ‘Chittakasa* 
or ^ mental space ’. It need not be isolated as it now appears 
to be. Your consciousness is part of Cosmic Consciousness. 
You can, by practice, certainly make the mind {mnnom^yaJeos'^) 
accessible to more direct influences. For, there is snper-con- 
sciousness as well as sub-consciousness. You can develop your- 
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self by quiet and meditation (Sand and Dhyana) and by various 
s t^Ihan^ig calculated to bring them about. Think of yoijr loved 
ones, in this woHd or the next. Spiritualise your thoughts and 
wire or ‘ wirele^ ’ them on; thus you commune or communicate, 
in spirit with those whom you love well and truly. Still the 
senses, retire into silence and as Tennyson says {hi Memnnam)- 
— ^ the Spirit himself may come, where all the nerv^e of sense 
is numb \ 

Spirit communication does occur. It qpeurs especially 
through mediums or those who possess or develop the faculty of 
mediumJihiiu Mediums act as intermediaries. The faculty of 
mediumship should !)e e xercised reverently. It should be used 
for the hgitimnte purpose of ‘comforting the sorrowful, helping 
the bereaved and restoring some portion of the broken link 
between souls united in affection but separated for a time Iw an 
apparently impossible barrier. But, to the spiritualist, the 
barrier is no real harrier. either distance nor death can break 
the true bond of love and affection. Our departed friends, in 
their early efforts at communication, .generally assure us of the 
fact of continued i)crsonal existence. They help us to realise 
that they are still leading active and happy and useful lives in 
regions of lo\ e and beauty and hope; and that changed surround 
ings have in no way changed or Weakened their memory or 
affection. They help us to understand that our earthly duty 
and happiness need not be affected for the W’brs*^ by bereave- 
ment. How do the spirits teach us these and other lessons? 
They teach us sometimes directly, at other times indirectly, by 
recalling various incidents of a tia\dal nature. Such messages 
convince intimate friends and close relatives 
Importi^iit immediately of the identity of the communi- 

Trifles eating spirit. ‘ If often happens that little 

personal touches incommunicable to others in 
their lull persuasi> cness, sooner or later, break do>vn the last 
vestiges of legitimate scepticism \ With a well developed 
medium, more instructive information may be forthcoming. But 
this implies two necessary conditions. The sidhaka should 
awaken in the spirit-friend a genuine desire to give new inf or* 
mation. At the same time, there should be adequate receptiv- 
ity on the part of the aspirant. When more important mess 
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ages (than tnere emotional or commonplace interchange of ide^ 
begin low, the student may ask for information regarding 
the meith.)ds of communication as seen from ‘die spirit-side of 
life. This information may help you to bridge the gulf between 
the living and the so •called d( ad in a more, satisfactory manner. 
Thus bddging or striving to bridge the ‘Chasm* which the Hindu 
occultists called the River JS / using the pictorial langu- 
age of tfie Puranas, you may proceed to get more useful infor- 
mation lespecting (1) the manner of spirit life, (2) religious, 
spiritual and psychic conceptions of truth and (3) the darker 
problemi§ of life^and death, of free-will and Karma and of micro- 
cosm and macrocosm. After all, you should not forget the fact 
that the spirits are our brethren, their gnana little greater 
than ours and that they are no nearer than We to the Almighty, 
Infinite Purua/tn, And yet information of the higher and the 
more useful kind can be received and tested by (I) inherent 
probabilit}', (2) internal consistency and (3) external evid- 
ence obtained by critical and comparative study and collation 
of various Psychic communications. While attaching naturally 
more importance to such studies and investigations, you should 
never ignore the value of ‘ trivial reminiscences and character- 
istic personal touches aiiJ.of references to be remembt red or verifi- 
able facts which alone are proof positive of personal identity. 
For these relate generally to either family affairs or some humor- 
ous details which may survive in the memory often connected 
with affectionate recollections. Indeed, they are important 
trifles which convincingly prove the presence of some 
‘ departed ’ personality bubbling over with happy characteristic 
jokes and fun. • 

Communications concerning deeper and more important 
matters generally come through automatic writings which can 
be practised at a regular short time each day. Such communica- 
tions can come to you from helpful and informing spirits. Some 
of the old Rishis and siddhas could write super-consciously as 
well as sub-consciously and were in touch with advanced 
intelligences. Their teachings have been handed down to us 
through Sastras and Puranas, though they may be criticised as 
unsatisfying and imperfect in the light of fuller 
Nature of inspiration. The truths of spiritualism should 
Psychic be learnt not only from the pages of the old 
ComxnurAcauon books of wisdom, but above all, from one’s own 
Psychic and Spiritual experience. Thus aloneic 
you can rationalise your b^lirif anl believe yvjur reiSDn a 
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measure of revelation. Thus alone you can have ajfirst-hand 
knowledge of the truth of the spirit-v/orld and the ministry of 
^ Devas and Pitris who, living in the Higher Lokas as wp live 
on earth, ministeF to us with the same love and affection that 
they had whilst yet in the flesh. 

Higher Communications are often above and beyond the 
known powers of the medium, being characteristic on the 
advanced spirits from whom they emanate. Yet they are 
coloured more or less by the human channels — iJirough Which 
they flow. ‘ Like attracts like ’ is a well-known law in the 
inner psychic as well as in the outer physical world. Each 
spiritualist attracts the congenial spirits to himself. Evil- ’ 
minded students attract evil spirits, hovering nearest earth. 
The pure in heart invite purer spirits living in fairer realms of 
love and joy. Evil spirits have abandoned the body but ribt 
the lust or that enslaves the spirit. Such spirits are 

doomed to foul ISftrakoH or purgatories where, in the flames of 
hopeless passion, they have to burn out their dead selve^^and 
be purged and purified by It is evA spirits which annoy 

the student by their shameless frivolity" and false pretensions. 

Automatic writing is a some-what common method of 
communication. It is performed through the agency of sub- 
conscious intelligence. You learn now to rely and devitalise 
your hL,nd at will and learn to leave it nt rest and at liberty to 
open whatever comes. You should not consciously control your 
hand or the pen .and need not necessarily attend, what-ever 
may be written tlirou:,h you at the time. At the outset you ^ 
may get nothing ai all. Then you get some 
JHanuer kind of scribbling. Then Comes, it may be^, 
•f Communi- mere nonsense. By and by you may get s^ nne 
eation sense out of it all. Then you know you l ave 
tapped supernormal sources of information. 
A rudiment of this power or faculty may be cultivated with 
wisdom and care. But the aspirant should have or develop 
three characteristics before developing the faculty. That is 
he should be (1) occupied wholesom ly with intellectual and 
other subsidiary activiti(^s, (2) critica, and rational in his oat- 
lodk ou life. (3) well balanced. With the ideal before him of 
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af harmonious deveiopment of various faculties and powas. Such 
an autoniatist is safe beyond harm. 

^tn his fully-developed sU.b , he reads^ what corner and^ 
makas suitable oral replies or comments U) the sentences as 
appear ; so that the whole has then the effect of a straight 
forward conversation of which one side is spoken and the 

other wrirten the speaking side being usuall}^ rather silent 

and reserved, the writing side free and expansive. In such 
cases, the subliminal self of the experimenter is in touch, 
telepathically or otherwise, with intelligences, living or 
* departed Sometimes the automat is t goes into a kind of 
samadhi or trance ‘and becomes more amenable^ to spirit-control. 
In this state speech becomes commoner than wiiting. 

Regular communication generally involves a double medium 
of communication and the activity of several people The 
spirit communicator originates messages on the other side. The 
spirit control transmits the messages through the medium. The 
recepieni or ‘ sitter ’ reads or hears the messages. The note- 
takgr records the proceedings. The experimenter-in-charge is 
usually an experiencf d spiritualist. He looks after the health 
and safet}’ of the medium. A circle should consist only of 
persons intimately concerned Many mediums find it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to convey names, b'or a proper name is a 
conventional thing. ‘ It has very few links to connect it with 
other items in memory Hence the difficulty. Sir Oliver 
Lodge supposes that in the case of a medium the name is often 
in the mind of the communicator but will not or cannot come 
through the control. ‘ Any device whereby mental activity 
translate «t.self into movements of matter will serve for subli- 
minal as well as conscious action ’. A table or other piece of 
furniture can move at the expense of the energy of the medium 
or of people present. When you employ a table, spirit 
communicators seem to be more directly in touch 
Psycho physical with the sitters than when they operate through 
Methods an mtermediary or « control • on their side. 
Thus through tablespirits can give with more 
facility names and private messages. This is a slow but sure 
process for the beginner, guranteeing steady progress. Table- 
tilting is an old form of psychic instruction and amusement. It 
is an elementary form of psychic activity which requires a 
distinctly less amount of mediumistie energy or sakti than 
other methods^ 
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THE NEW RENAISSANCE 

VICTOR E. CROMER 

The Evolution of the Moral Law 

Under the ’ Moral ’ group of subjects all such movements 
are included which deal with Law, Religion, lith’cs, Occultism, 
Faith, Prayer, and the Universe. These represent the various 
branches into which the moral ray subdivides itself. For the 
manner in which these subdivisions of the moral ray have 
evolved throughout the ages we must look into the past of the 
world, both histoiically and prehistoricaJly. Historically, we 
can trace the evolution of the world through extant literature. 
For the prehistoric periods we are limited to the ancient 
Scriptures of the world, the writings of a few philosophers who 
have referred to these prehistoric times, and to the revelations 
*of seers who from time to time have given forth communications 
to the world. The beginnings of the evolution of the moral 
law took place in the far distant ages of the world. The 
primitive savage lived for himsdf alone, unable to see anything 
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beyond*hini.seIf hut the satisfaction of his own appetites. Away 
ba<Jc in ll.c prehistoric ptiiods this early 'man lived a life 
almost without a roul, without anv aim in life except the 
things that .tiratifud his appetites. He lived his 
ear4:hly life to himself, and for himself. But as his evolution 
prcccedfd, the j rin fvai rran bt^^an to be ur.citd forward by a 
law which was the outcome of a pressure and force inherent 
in tht universe, and involved in the man himself without ap- 
parently his? conscious iindc rstandin^. This pressure or fon e 
mav be indicated as either moral or spiritual, or both. It is 
the power of fbe: soul in man as distinct from his waking 
consciousness in the body, exfstin^^ for it only, and livin.^;;^ to 
satisfy his physical needs. With th(‘ first realisation of the 
family, the first ray of imdcrstandinf; that the family bad to be 
•protected against exhnial enemies, tin iiist dawnings of this 
moral law began to break in the consf'ioustu ss of the primeval 
mind. Wiih a laigtr growth of tins moral consciousness there 
b^an to be a drawing together of groups of families, and with 
this grouping came^the first glimmerings of a moral code. The 
first tw’o or three families which herde d togetbe r in their primeval 
(!aV(S for imitnal pn*t(ction laid, as it wtn*, tin moral founda- 
tions which ultimate 1\’ led, in the far-fuiurt* e volution of the 
ages that were' to follow, to the formation vf the Golden Rule. 
This grouping together was something that the priimval man 
( raved for in spite of himself. It was, as it were, th(t inner 
working of the moral forces in his soul. As in course of time 
these groupings grew, in size, so ultimately the moral code was 
reduced to writ mg, and the transference from the unwritten 
to the written moral law^ began. The Transference to form of 
the written law passed through many stages. First in the orude 
drawings of the cave men, and later symboled in forms which 
ultimately were worshipped as idols or Gods, until the evolution 
of a system of Caligraphy led to the writing of the moral laW 
on rocks, on stones, on weed, on papyrus, and in the course of 
time in the printed volume. 

Man^s Early Beginnings 

We have to look for the origin of man on this pltinew, and 
also for the development of the moral law through humanity to 
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periods far '^anterior to what is gem rally supposed to have been 
the beginning. Man has been on the earth much longer than 
has been supposed by people who have drawn their ideas main- 
ly from Biblical accounts, which should be regarded more in the 
nature of allegory than scientilic facts. The l^^gyptians and the 
early Greeks go back thousands upon thousands of years, and 
the Egyptian civilization itself must be regarded but as a colony 
from the ancient continent of Atlantis. The difference between 
the ancient Atlantean civilizations and those of today are 
tremendous. In that lost continent the moral l^w first worked 
through the primitive types, welding them together into tribes 
and into races, until ultimately great Empires stretched through- 
out the length and breadth of that fair continent. Then came 
the great moral decline, and the cataclysm or ('ataclvsms which 
caused it to sink beneath the waves. Egypt was settled tluring 
the period of one of these great cataclvsms in Atlantis by the 
arrival of Queen Mu, who was driven out of Atlantis by tfye 
cataclysm, and founded a colony in Egypt,* from which the 
Egyptian civilization commenced. 'Phe upward evolution of the 
moral law in the pre-dynastic period of ancient Egypt has been 
described as being very beautiful. The ancient Egyptians turn- 
cil their attention to the cultivation of ihe moral qualities and 
the development of reiigion to a tremenrlous extent. Every 
aspect of nature and the moral powers in man and in the 
spiritual world was symbob’sed in form, and as timi' went on 
these forms tliemselves began to be worshipped. This, however, 
was a latv,*r stage, and w^as confined to the masses, the higher 
classes understanding the inner meaning of the symbols. This 
proems went on through all the dynastic periods. In the h'ifth 
Dynasty 3500 B. C. we find a hook wiitten, entitled ‘The 
‘Sayings of Ptah-Motep, ’ in which tlu^ moral ideas will he found 
to be of a v^’ery lofty nature, indicating that at that period 
moral ideas and the moral law were fully appreciated. 



ALCHEMICAL TEXT5 AND 

SYMBOLS 

fl. STANLEY REDGROVE, B. Sc. (Lond.), F. C. S. 

ONE of the obstacles that, at the very outset of his stu'dies, 
confronts the serious student of Occultism, and more especially 
of Alchemy, is the difficulty of obtaining the requisite texts. 
This, at any rate, is true as concerns the texts of Western 
Alchemy, and i imagine much the same holds good in regard to 
the East. Mediaeval, and even post-mediaeval, works on 
Alchemy are, in the majority of cases, vvell-nigh priceless and 
only to be found in such libraries as The British Museum Library, 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and other libraries of similar 
magnitude and importance. The student, therefore, who 
happens to reside at a distance from one or other of the great 
centres of learning is at a serious disadvantage, alchemical books 
being unknown to the vast majority of the smaller public 
libraries and utterly beyond the purse of any but the most afflu- 
ent cullcctors. Wry many books dealing with occult subjects 
have been publislitd in recent years, but the percentage of those 
that are worthless is unfortunately very high, and little has 
been done in the matter of reissuing the original texts or reliable 
translations of these. Honourable mention must be made in 
this coniiection of the series of small alchemical and occult works 
edited by Dr. Wynn Westcott and issued some twenty-five 
years ago by The Thepsophical Society under the general title 
of * Collectanea Hermetica and of the many important al- 
chemical reprints and translations which we owe to the assidu- 
ous labours of Mr. Arthur Edward Waite. But, though issueii 
so few years ago, even these reprints are becoming scarce and 
are being eagerly sought after by students. The reissue of ^ny al- 
chemical text is, therefore, matter for rejoicing, and it is in this 
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spirit that I welcome the English translation of Solomon 
Trisiriosin’s Splendor SoHs^ just issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul of 
London and edited by a gentleman who veils his identity under 
the initials J. K. , 

But, it may be asked, what is the use of studying the texts 
of Alchemy ? Alchemy is dead, it has become transmuted into 
modern Chemistry, and even if the alchemists — as now is be- 
coming to be recognised — did grasp by a sort of'intuitive process 
certain fundamental verities concerning the nature of things, 
the student W’ill find a more satisfactory demonstration of these 
in the text-books of modern chemical science. True. But the 
same objection might be urged against any historical study. 
The past is dead, w^hy bother about it; only the present 
lives. But the present lives only in virtue of the life of the 
past; and fully to comprehend the present we must under- 
stand also much of the past. The modern student of Alchemy 
is concerned, if I am not mistaken, not so much with*metals 
as with tbe mind of man. He reads the texts of Alchemy 
in order to enter into the thought and to understf nd the mind 
of the men w^ho wrote them. Minds which had such intui- 
tions as these of the alchemists are surely worth studying. 
Moreover, there are intimations in alc hemical philosophy of 
things transcending tlie realm of mitallic transnutation and 
tlie wc.rld of sense. A will-o’-the-wisp? Perhaps. But, in 
the attempt to solve the mystery of the great Unknowm, it is 
well to leave no avenue of approach unexplored. 

^ : Alchemical Treatises of Solomon 

fj nsmoffivf Adept and Teacher (ff Paracelsris. Including 22 
Allegorical Pictures reproduced from the Orig nal Paintings in 
the Unirne Manuscript on Vellunh dated J5R2, in thr British 
Museum* tth Introduct Eluc dttionof the Paintings^ 
aiding the Interpret'-' Hen of their Oc' nU Meny}ing, 7'rismnsi?i*s 
Autobiographical Account of hts Travels m Search, of the 
Philosopher'^ s Stone^ A Summary of his Alchemical Pre ess 
called the Bed Lioyt ofid Explafiaiorg Notes by J. K* 9^ 
ifis.x7i ins. pp. 104-^22 plates. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench*, Trubner & Co. Ltd,^ Broadway House, 68 — 74 Carter 
Lane, E. C. 4. Price 21s. net. • 
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It. will no doubt come as a •surprise to those unacquainted 
with the literature to learn how largely alchemical texts make 
use of symbolic pictorial designs in explicatioh (or perhaps I 
should say veiling) of their meaning — designs, which in many 
cases, reach a high degree of aitistic merit. The treatises of 
Solomon Trismosin referred to is a text of this nature, and- is 
embellished with twenty-two extraordinary illustrations. The 
])Ook appears /irst to have seen the light of publication in 
1594, when it was published in German along with other 
treatises under the title, of Ahrm»h Ve! nfi. The designs in 
•this edition are poorly executed and crudely coloured, and the 
same remark applies to the French translation entitled La 
Toi sov I) O' (Paris, 1612) and a laten' German edition pub- 
lished at Hamburg in J 70<^, except that as concerns the last 
mentioned the designs art‘ imcoloured, at any rate in the only 
copy of the book I have seen. Hut in the British Museum 
there js a magnificent German MS of ' appa- 

rently dating from FV>2, and then fore antedating the first 
printed edition, which is illuminated with coloured miniatures 
of a quality ^XTy different from th(? poor designs in the 
printed ve rsions. It is these splendid designs which are 
reproduced in J. K.’s edition of the book. The reproductions 
are in black and white, but a fairly detailed description of 
the colouring is given bv the editor, though really to appre- 
ciate how magnificent this is the original MS must be seen. 
Moreover, th^sc designs are embellished with a mass of details, 
beautifulh and meticulously executed, which is entirely absemt 
in the printed editirms, the lattd^ as it were, only giving the 
crude core of the symbol. ' ^ 

Concerning, Solomon Trismosin, practically nothing is 
known with certitude. The only two things tolerably certain 
are (i) that he flourished al)Out 1570 and (ii) that his real 
name was not Solomon Trismosin. That he was the teacher 
of Paracelsus, as stated on title page of J. K.’s edition, is a 
statement of a purcl>* imaginative order. There are also some 
other points concerning this same title page which call fo^ 
protest, d'he ‘ X^Jucidation of the Paintings ’ turns out to be 
Mttle if anything more than a |>Are description of them* and 
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tl^e * Explanatory Notes* an- fpw in number, elementar^^ in 
^character, and explain nothing. , 

In the Kodlefein Library, Oxford, there is an unpublished 
MS (which I have not seen) consisting of an English translation 
by William Backhouse of,, I believe, the whole of Anteum. Ve/Ln.\ 
but J. K.’s edition of Sipleudo' is, presumably a new transla- 
tion direct frr m the British Museum MS — though this is not 
explicitly stated. ^ 

Concerning the text of Apia A f : it consists very 

largely of (juotations from the works of alchemical adepts and 
is obscure even for an alchemical book. J. K. suggests that ‘it 
evidently has a twofold meaning, and like the Book of 
Revelations, is written within and without He may he right, 
especially as concerns the pictures, which form the most ih- 
terestiiig part ol the book. But the symbols are hard to read — 
at any rate it is difficult to be certain that one has read the 
artist’s meaning out of them, and not one’s own meaning Jnto 
them. The tweiity-Hrst, for example, illustrates the Work of 
Woman, and thus strikes a note fai)\iliar to the student of al- 
chemical literature. What connection has the work of woman 
with Alchemy? The rrlation may be merely that betwetii 
chemical processes making use of heat ('. 7. calcination) and 
the domestic process of cooking. Alternatively the reference 
may be sexual and be based on an analogy (whether real or 
imaginary) between the development of the foetus in the womb 
and that of minerals in the womb of nature, or the divine spark 
in (he womb of the mind. Certainly both these implications 
seem to reside in the design whk'h Michael Maier uses to illus- 
trate the subject in his At<xl nla Fvg^ens (Oppenheim, 1617), 
which I have reproduced in my Bygone Beliefs (Rider, London, 
1920), where I deal with the topic oi the sexual element in al- 
chemical theory at some length. A deeper m}’stical significance 
is also possible, and the women in the Splendor Sohs picture 
are engaged — strange are the w^ays of Alchemy — in laundry- 
work, so that the reference would seem to be to some process of 
a purificatory nature. 

• Figs. 12 to lb appear to illustrate seven stages in the 
generation of the Pnilo.^ophcr’sStoiuimJer tfu ijvjral s/mbjls 
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of (i) a child and a dragon, (h) three doves, red, white and 
blacky (iii) a three-headed bird, (iv) a three-headed dragon, 
(v) a peacock, (vi) a queen, (vii) a king. Thg embellishments 
to ^hcse designs in the British Museum MS are clearly of an 
astrological nature, and symbolise the powers and functions of 
the seven planets according to astrology, displaying them in 
the customary order, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus 
Mercury, Moon. This appears to me to complicate the inter! 
pretation of the symbols vt ry considerably, for the order har- 
monises with no alchemical theory of development, whether 
.metallic or mysticak Tht aim of Alchemy as a ph^^’sical process 
was the transformation of the base metals into gold, symbolised 
by the Sun, and one would naturalJ) ( xpcct therefore the Sun 
to Jiave been allocated to the blast of these seven designs. 

j. K. suggests, concerning the allegorical pictures, that 
* their mystic meaning seems to be identical with that of the 
22 Keys of the Tarot * adding that, ‘ they observe the same 
order*. Apart front the inherent improbability ot this, it 
seems only necessar}* to compare the pictures with the 22 
Tarot Trumps Major to refute this idea. At the same time 
the number 22 is suggestive, since it is the number of letters 
in the Hebrew alphabtl, and therefore of great importance 
in Kabbalistic phjlosoi^h} . The aJchtnnsts wen , above all 
things, symbolists, and numbers were important symbols not 
lightly to be employed. But I have found no other intima- 
tions of Kabbalism in ISpienacr Solts and have been quite un- 
succesful in an attempt to correlate its 22 illustrations with* 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, so that I am inclined to 
think, after all, that the fact that these illustrations number 
22 is not significant. 

The East is by repute the land of symbolism. To it, 
therefore, a book like Splmdoj Solth ought especially to appeal ; 
and it would be of much interest to know what the mind of 
the East could make of a puzzling bit of Western symbolism. 



‘THE MIND THAT MAKES 

THE BODY RICH’ 

P. S. AOHAEYA 

‘ Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mtnd ’ 

— Christian Scripture* 
Never feel that it is too late for you to siudy and practise the 
psychic truths. Keep an open mind and learn Hold to the right 
attitude under all circumstances : — * 

^ Day by day I am an over-renewing, rovitalising being’. 
Remember that your mental attitude is what shapes and maps 
out your destiny. You can be what you wih to he. Learn that 
where you are, there to be cheerful There most bo a lesson fo^ 
you, in the situation you. are in Learn th<it lesson and be 
ambit’ous after higher ideals and principles Through the renewing 
of your mind, you renew your life. Through the change of your 
mental attitude, \ ou change your conditions, making them mere 
harmonious, happy and prosperous. 

Do not argue. The student of Psyebje science never dbes. 
He knows that his friends know hinr) and that others will not. 
Argument is barren, when it leads not to Truth. It disturbs the 
mental balance— the spiritual equilibrium It is a leakage of 
Psychic energy and vital magnetism. 

Affirm: ‘The Universal Mind (God) is my Treasure-house 
(Moolflpaudararo) and 1 rest secure in my prosperity ’, 

Wealth is, above all, the Wealth of the Mind — so runs a Tami 
saying. Mind inn matter appear to be two separate entities ; but 
spiritual investigation shows there is but one — One PriucJpb— -One 
operative Principle which may be called the Universal Mind of 
God, static-subtle-silent. The Universal Mind is the real force 
or substance, eternal (Aohyuba) though invisible In the Universal 
Mind or God we live and move and have our being, consciously (as 
In the Yogi) or unconsciously like the ordinary uninitiated man). 
Matter (achit) is ever-changing. And yet mind and matter are but 
names of two different parts of one quantity. They are aspects of 
the Whole—* Whose Body Nature is and God the s^ul *. Mind 
and matter are but the same substance in different rates of 
vibration. 

Itetire from the world of matter — at least for sometime every 
dajPorweek. Retire into the subtle silence of mind. Imagine the 
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Mental to be placid and peaceful and look underneath the surface 
Ke^lise that the ultimate cause of expression, lies in the silence of 
the' static substance ^ the Universal Mind — becoming dynamic or 
operative through Desire-thought (Icha-sakti)- Thus realizing, be- 
come through conscious thinking lord of yourself. 

Wealth*— spiritual and mental— remains with us on our great 
journey— to the other side cf life Those who acquire such wealth 
are wealthy indeed, in this world as well as that beyond* 
They do not behold Death with terror, for, to them, it is but the 
passing on into a higher life — into ‘ a newer, brighter, better and 
glorious freedom of light with higher aHainment*. 

You are at all times just what you make of yourself- Develop 
your soul qualities (atma-sampath)* Unfold the God within. 
Remember that Lovo —Divine Love — is the creative and ruling 
power of the Universe. It is cillod by Tamil occultists 
arul-selvam literally the ‘ Wealth of Grace ’* This is the only 
medium of exchange in the spirit worlds* 

Train your mind— conscious and subconscious — that it may 
milrror the Universal Mtud in action* Train the nervous system 
which is likened to the Vina of Narada— a most delicate musical 
instrument, capable of the greatest degree of harmonious sound. 

Some occultists say th^tt the pineal gland (located in the 
fore-head at the seat of memory) is the seat of the ex»ra senses 
claimed by the Yogis and the new Psycholoi^ists. In Dharana and 
Dhyana (thought fixation and meditation) lies the key to the culti- 
vation and development of the pineal gland* 

Repeat the following affirmation: — 

*1 Am Santi (Peace), for verily the spirit is santi. 

1 see all Peace, 1 know all Harmony. 1 live and move 
and have my bein^ in Love and Joy and Peace and 
the Power divine In the Universal Mind’. 

Learn to be receptive and tranquil as well as positive and strenuous* 
Sit twice a week in tlie silence at home to attract and commune 
with spirit friends and relatives, if you will. 

Have absolute confidence in your ability* Utilise the psychic 
law — You grow to be tvhai You seem. Whatever you desire, believe 
in yourself and that you will receive With prayerful and earnest 
attention, direct your energy in that direction. Just keep up and 
carry on. 



THE LAW OF UPASANA 

P. S. AOHARYA* 

The Mantra Sastra teaches us bow to live and work in consciotis 
Union (Yoga) with the Supreme Spirit (God). It also tells us how 
we oan thus enjoy the Heaven of Freedom (Mukti) even on. earth — 
freedom from disease and poverty, from sin and death. 

The aspirant * images ’ his God in his Upasa7ia Mn^ti or Ishta 
Devata (Favourite Deity or Divine Man). An ^ideal picture or imag 
of the Divine Man is of great aid to thought- concentration (Dharana). 

Look upon the image or picture of the Deity* not as a mere 
image or picture, but as a Vision of the Deity — as a Vision of 
• ^he heart. Visualise the image or picture as ‘a means to bring 
about a more perfect sense ’ of the all-pervading Presence. The 
picture or image, imprinted as a vision on the inner consciousness, 
recurs at intervals — inducing the wandering mind to rest on ihe 
living Spirit of Beauty and Love that is always near — indeed, 
nearer than your body, nearer than the very breath of your nostrils^ 

Contemplate the picture or image before* you, in the \rue 
spirit of love and devotion (Prema and Bhakti> to the Divine 
Spirit in His peifect form. This is certainly a simple and effec- 
tive means to concentration and meditation (Dharana and Dhyana). 

You Grow Like That Which You 
Contemplate in loving faith and devotion. 

That is an important law • 

Contemp.ate the Beauty and Glory ot the Divine Form 
This educates your imagiuatioa or creative image-making faculty 
and, through it, your mind and body. It is concrete images 
rather than abstract thoughts that serve the purpose* for the 
human mind cannot but think in form or picture. Hence we 
Speak jof thought -forms, thought-pictures or thought-images. 

Every Opasaka [devotee] creates, by the psychic and 
Spiritual use of imagination, bis own ideal of the Supreme Spirit. 
It is this Ideal which he ' images ' more or less in some Ideal of 
the race, religion or country — like Sri Krishna or Subramanya, 
Christ or Kali. The Hindu mystics believe that, in Sri Krishna 
the Soul of India and the Light of Humanity, the devotee has 
the most perfect image of Divine Love and Grace, wisdom and 
compassion, power and perfection— the very God or Supreme 
Spirit ^Bhagavan] made desh, in the most perfect Incarnation 
[Paripooraa- Avatar] . 
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t While coDtempiating .Krisboa or Siva, the Badbaka [says the 
'Hindu Occultist] should look upon Him 'as Soor^a Narayana or 
Siva Suija i e., as ihc Solar Lord wbos6 warm radiating influ- 
ence i? bUfgest^ve of the idea of tbeD»VJne Ommprccent Love. It 
should also be remembered that the greatest Temple of God is 
tb© human toim d vine ai d His holiest image is the most beauti- 
ful mental image or vision of the soul*s ideal which is being un- 
veiled by the sadbaka in the course of his sadbana. 

The spirit in each individual is a ray [arusa] of the Sun of 
Eighteousuess — a centre of healing powder and celestial ligbt. True 
faithful love k)r a liv’-ng ideal is tl^e very east nee of spiritual 
concentration. The Lover ^Upasaka^ concentrates on the ideal 
(i, e., the Beloved] with ease and with pleasure. Be sees Heaven 
and earth and all other worlds glorified with Divine Beauty, like 
the marvellous boy-saint (Prablada^ of old. 

To the Upasaka, his Vpo^anamoorti is the Ideal Lover or 
Beloved — the Kal^jala in his heart of btorts that showers plenty 
and sheds the balm of healing to suffering bumanity. The devotee 
‘evolves’ quickly, and surely in the image anci character of bis 
* Ishta Devata ’ [favourite deity] Who is the Great Physician as 
well as the liie-ienew.ng Elixir. Thus he is ‘reborn’ m this very 
life — tastes the manna of heaven (ainrita> on this very earth. 
And he manifests a new Sakti ithe ever-new soul-force) that 
weaves prosperity into destiny success into life. 



THE IDEA.L MARRIAGE 

SHIV NATH DAR, a. A. (Hons.) 

A nnan is unconscious of his previous existence, and the vast 
change he undergoes at the time of his birth and death. His 
advent into the world with all his hopes and ambitions, fresh- 
made and new-fai^led and leaving it with many of them still 
unredised in his brain in the shape ot ^eoretical 
schemes, never perhaps to assume a practical form, (How short 
is the span of life!) are processes, which go on vilithout his 
being aware of them. But what Sir Oliver Lo^ge calls ‘The 
.Second Great Adventure of a Man’s Life ' is one of such 
practical importance that many a man, when he has 
suddenly to pass through its ideal is ‘ perplexed in the extreme’, 
and cannot adapt himself to the grand change. It is a wise 
course, therefore, to think'of this Universal problem, which 
every man has to solve in practice, the most entangled and 
ambiguous of all ties; the most refined and the purest of all 
relationships, before one has to face fully the stern realities of 
connubial life. 

Marriage is a connection, so delicate and difficult, that it is 
liable to be misused, and its significance misundefstood. 
It is the proper understanding of the real meaning of the term, 
which can bring about true happiness to a married pair, and 
can constitute an ideal wife and an ideal husband. All those 
who are devoid of the said understanding, cannot possess 
happiness, although they may be said to enjoy a momentary 
pleasure- Real conjugal bliss is not theirs. 

To build the ideals of human action upon the basis of 
^nimal instincts, to think of man on the analogy of the beasts, 
to allow all lewdness on the principle that * nature cares nothing 
for chastity ’ is a diabolical form of reasoning. The tlieory 
yirhich neglects tlie principle of reason guiding and supplement- 
ing the passions in human beings, which stands for a ceaseless 
gratification of sensual desire detracts from the dignity of man, 
inasmuch as it classes him among the lower creation. Is it not 
a sin as unpardonable as any, to think of one who is made after 
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the image of God — a little lower than the angels— as a fiend 
rif the fiend, and a spetn'es of animals no higher than the brut^. 

The purpose which marriage servec is *not merely the 
propagation of the race. The real purpose of marriage is to 
cfjrcct the best of all human emotions into a proper, clearly 
defined and ethically right channel. Love and affection, which 
are the peculiar property of man, as opposed to lust and 
lewdness among the lower animals, would run riot, if they were 
not centred around one particular object, which would be the 
focus of all their forces. Herein we see the true significance of 
the marriage “bond, and know, how different it is from the 
mean thoughts of the thoughtless people. 

Do you not, while a bachelor, enj» y the company of many’ 
a friend, and is not your friendship so pure and simple that 
no corrupt thought ever disturbs its peaceful piety, provided 
that it is a friendship of the truest kind, free from all selfish and 
personal interests ? What difference, then, can marriage make 
fii the life of a ma/i, who gets into the habit of looking at things 
in this light, when he admits one. more person in the sphere of 
his friends, when the realm of his friendship widens a little and 
embraces one more individual into its scope ? Therein he gets 
a companionship, far more divine and holy, far more continuous 

and loving than he had hitherto been enjoying. Enlightened 
with this idea, the married man will successfully stand the test 
of his new . life, by resisting all servile thoughts and base 
conceptions, and conquering all temptations that he faces. 
With the prevalance of this idea the country could be cleared 
of puny little weaklings, flooding her exhausted soils, and the 
unwelcome' wretches, who are forced into existence, and who 
are born for no other reason but for the satisfaction of an 
uncontrolled passion. Then only will we reach, even through' 
the medium of marriage, the much-admired results of the old 
Brahmodmry.j in the extirpation of all undue working of the 
animal passions, and the mitigation of the sexual habits, feed' 
ing upon the physical, mental and moral health of our 
people. 

The prime good which marriage serves lies in th^ satis* 
faction of a social rather than of a carnal desire. And this is 
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the fact, which ought to be brought home to everyone. It was 
kiiown to the old* sages of India ; it was fully realised and 
f)ractised by our aifcestors (or else our Scriptures are false) ; it 
was ever the golden ideal of ancient poets. The Bamay^na 
and the M( hohho7uto which are the only written records of 
old Indian history, furnish us with characters which symbolise 
the true husband, and the true wife, and even if these charact- 
ers were only ideals living in the head of a poe^ or the fig- 
ments of the imagination of a literary artist, as many of the 
dubious folks of to-day feign to liclieve, the im^agination which 
can breead s« ch ideals cannot be imagined to have thrived in a 
country ot the materialists, whose ideas were that there can be 
* no nnion without th(‘ intervention of sexual desires. 

It is reforded of Sh nm Kfuhi a Patvi'> that* 

after he went into the forest ns a recluse, his wife ( he was a 
young man then, and was but recently married) came to see him 
in the desert-place. In her far-off heme, the girl had heaid 
that her husband had become a religious enthusiast, and that ht 
Was even considered insane by many. She resolved to learn the 
truth for herself, she set out and walked to the place where 
her husband was. When at last she stood in her husband’s 
presence, be at once admitted her right to his life; although in 
India ary person, man or woman, who embraces a rgligious life 
is thereby freed from all other e^bligations. The 5^oung man 
fell at the feet of hi.s wife and said, * I have learnt to look upon 
ever}' woman as mother, but I am at your service 

This is one of the relationships, which can exist between 
two individuals of • different sexes, when one of them has so 
deeply immersed herself in the spiritual wine, when he has so 
.reached the ecstatic lieights of worldly oblivion, when he has so 
completely merged himself in the Divine Self, that he forgets 
the difference between the sexes and looks upon all womankinil 
gis mother. — the Isuh Mother. Matter, then, ceases to ( xist for 
him. He is a Spirit, tlnit is unconscious of the body in which 
he is fettered. In fact, there is no fettering' at all, w hen the 
spiritti^l light dawns npon his head. He in the home of 
Deity, notin the material Dungeon of the Devil. Such a soul 
does not needa 3>njtarji i'; ill; th)ri is wh':h hefeels 
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he*is the friend of One who embraces all. He has the whole 
universe at his door. He is ever in the presence of the Master*Mina, 
the Supreme-SouJ, the Divine Absolute. Why need he pine for 
a fning which comes to him of itself? He has found God; in 
Him he has found the whole universe. God is always before 
his mind, always within the compass of his mental vision; he 
hears His soothing voice with his astral ears. He stands face 
to face witfi him. Now he sits absorbed in contemplation like 
a babe sleeping in the lap of his mother ; now he dances in an 
ecstacy like a clfild who is reconciled with his lost guardian. 
He conceives of God as the Heavenly Mother. The world smiles 
at him with a maternal affection, and he smiles at the world 
.with a filial love. He is never confronted with the problem of 
marriage. 

There is on the other hand, another kind of relationship 
between the sexes, which properly speaking is not a relation- 
ship at all, which* was prevalent among some of the old un- 
civilised nations now entirely extinct, or completely revolution- 
ised, and which is proposed as a cure for the increase of popula- 
tion in modern France. I refer to the matriarchal type of 
families, where there are mothers and children, but no husbands. 
To what degree of baseness is marriage being reduced, how far 
is this divihest and purest of all ties being swerved from its 
right aim, can be better imagined than described. It amounts 
merely to an adjustment, an operation, which results in produc- 
ing off-springs. The matrimonial superstructure is reconstruct- 
ed on the sandy foundations of lust and not upon Love’s strong 
basis. 

Neither of the above-mentioned cases comes under the title 
of marriage. The one is much above it. The other is much below it. ' 

The ideal wife and the ideal husband know each other 
perfectly well, and are fully aware of each other’s nature* 

They are inseparably bound by the ties of strong mutual 
love and reverence. 

Their * familiarity ’ is not of the kind which * breeds 
contempt They have great respect for each other’s opinion 
and character. 
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They are so related that th^ traits which are found in the 
•character of ihe one are absent in that of the other, so that their 
united life does not involve any extreme, but a harmonious blend- 
ing of all the faculties, resulting ‘ in an all-round development 

They are, however, not diametrically opposed to each 
other, in their general temperament, in their outlook upon life 
and in the general trend of their thought, so that they do not 
break their heads against each other over every trifle. 

The ideal husband conceives of his wife as an ideal woman 
over*- topping the rest of her species in every 'respect, and keep- 
ing her -virtue, purity and wisdom at his diposal is 
influenced by her company, and assumes the same roJe in her 
society. While he is himself wiser, holier, and nobler, than lys 
wife, he by personal example, sets an ideal for her to 
follow. 

The ideal husband and the ideal wife are quite free and 
familiar with each other, and do not get time to brood in 
secret over topics which are the natural endowments of every 
human being. The most pernicious ideas that often fill the 
youths’ mind are those, bred in solitude, when curiosity led by 
ignorance collides with bashfulness. 

The ideal wife and the ideal husband are properly and 
cautiousl> tutored in the real significance of marriage, and taught 
how pure and dignified a relation marriage is, and how it is 
liable to be abused. Ancient Btshfs explained these things by 
means of hymns and mantras sung on the occasion of a matri- 
monial ceremony. These hymns although muttered to this day 
are not understood by the persons to whom they are recited — 
ndy, in some cases, not even by those who recite them. By 
many westernized Indians they are even ridiculed as meaning- 
less appendages, which are Greek to them. But to-day a 
world of literature on this subject is available on the American 
bookstalls, and many experts in this line are doing very useful 
work to throw light on the marriage problem, and to guide the 
trend of public ideas. Yea, it cannot be said about marriage ; 
‘ "Vyhere ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise *. 

The ideal husband does not feel ashamed at the thought of 
marriage, does not blush at the very name of his wife, f jr!i 
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knows that far from- being shameful, marriage ,is a • bond 
so dignified and noble, that all other relations dwindle into 
nothing when compared with it. ' 

The pantheistic Jitfhix of yore saw the Divine Being in 
every thing, and aimed at a knowledge of the Deity by concen- 
trating their attention on the object they loved most. For it is 
easier to fix one’s mind on a thing, which attracts one’s passive 
attention, rather than on an object on which he cannot concen- 
trate but by actively forcing his energies. The love that exists 
l)ctween husband ^and wife is regarded a. the strongest and 
the most intense in the world, and can be made the means for 
the, realisation of God in the worldly life. 

Led by these considerations we will be following the right 
path and will know ih .t marriage is, after all, a very high, 
holy, happy and harmles: thing. 

Divorce, then, will be only a name, for where mutmal love 
and fespect exist, separa: ion is impos.'^ible. 

Polygamy will be a thing of the past, for love, if it is to be 
pure and intense, cannot be distributed among more than one 
person without injuring its own jmrpose: — rivalry and hate are 
the legitimate issues of pelygamy. 

Infant-marriage will eventually vanish; boy-husband 
and girl-wife ‘ will be allowed to mature their mind and body 
until they arc ablt to underetand each other. 

The raising of the minimum age of marriage will thin 
down the overcrowded ranks of widows in India, and will 
mitigate much mental and physical misery, causing her social 
degradation. 

How far were these ideals followed by our forefathers? 

How far are they being followed now ? 

How far will they mark the destiny of the coming race ? 

History, Experience and Time are the respective sources 
whereby knowledge of the answers to the above can 
be had. I would answer the first in a probable affirmative, the 
second with a surfr. negation, and the third with a sanguine 
hope. ‘ 



Etchings from the Broad 

Highway of Philosophy 

F. H. KEY 

Homo mehsura Omnium 

Man is the measure of all things, and in accordance With 
this scale, the world has had meted out its share of knowledge 
Of the philosophers who thus treated of Psychology, or 
more correctly, Psychosophy, in the period from 480 B. C. to 
about 361 B. C. two in particular draw attention to themselves. 
Lencippus and Democritus excited the praise, or censure, as 
the case may be, of their contemporaries by ably preaching 
the Ccrpuscular Theory. As expounded bj' them the elemepts 
of creation werc'i/owsor corpuscles which were observed to 
possess a general falling or downward tendency, proceeding 
in this manner through empty space injimtum, the means 
of regulation, of falling speed being determined relatively by 
the various sizes of these atoms. This hypothesis may be given 
the more credence on account of the nvdei c '/ime - /c h «< thus 
been formed, and because our present modernity has since dis- 
covered the fact that the universe itself originated in a some- 
what like manner. In this connection it is also worthy of note 
that our own particular Solar system is moving through space 
at a speed of approximately twelve miles per second, though 
whether this motion is one of failing or downward tendency, 
or the reverse is not our present purpose to determine. 

The nuclei of matter formed by’ these falling atoms was 
supposed to have assembled themselves into aggregate masses 
and thus produced the materia out of which the world of things 
evolved itself. 

The atomic theory having thus propounded its hypothe- 
sis, its exponents proceed to explain that the soul constitutes 
one such aggregate. ‘ It is composed of round, smooth, warm, 
fire-like atoms ’ while other like aggregate masses of atcans 

N. B» For this interpretation of the corpuscular theory I am 
indebted to Mr* Baldwm*s History of Psychology* 
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partake of the sonl warmth emanating from the fire-like atoms 
and qtficken into a physical body. We have ‘ therefore a soul 
and body existing in individual unity. At death the soul leaves 
the body which becomes inanimate. 

Having arrived thus far, a slight temporary deviation may 
be deemed permissible, and it will be found advisable to dissect 
this theory of soul and body. Accepting, therefore, these 
premises, it beeftmes necessary to admit that the soul must quit 
the body at a certain period lefc^e actual inanimation of the 
body, for inanimation of the body cannot take place whihj the 
body yet retains some warmth shed by the already departed 
soul; which signifies, ihat a man a t a few moments before 

deo^th has already felensrd his souh This obviously is the 
corollary which must be attached to the theory and the proof of 
this corollary, taken in the light of the succeeding axioms of the 
corpuscular theory, will be found to Ix^ impossible. For where 
then shall go * Perception ’ when once admitted by the senses 
of the yet animate body; and whence, it follows, come ^ impulse 
and will?’ Mea cnlpn men max/ nui culpa \ The corpuscular 
theory of Lensippus and Democritus thus founders in the very 
act of being launched in its objective world and the hypothesis 
so ably thrust forward degenerates of itself into a mere fallacy. 

At a later* period there arose an anthesis, in the guise of 
philosophic of sophists, who preached to condemn this their 
prototype of religious belief. If Protagoras said, ’ Man is the 
measure of all things’, the Sophists arose to reiterate this 
supposition, and in so doing to give birth to their own mode of 
philosophy by saying ' Man is the measure of all things, by him 
have we measured all things, and have thus found all thingis 
wanting In a word, their teaching merely served to batter 
down the gods of their ancestors; and from the ashes of the old 
beliefs, there arose, phocnix-Jike, the creed of the more modern 
thinkers. 

Out of this chaos of broken gods which with their dust 
impregnated air in lieu of its former inhabitants, the /demons, 
there ensued a cblqiKal, stupendous nothing — an emptiness of 
belief which would only foster a nature worship, a species of 
•materialism, to take the place of maon, ^ruth Md morality^ 
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To view this scene of ruin and schism there arrives Spcrates 
clothed in all tlfe fullness of his wisdom of simplicity. .While 
yet the tottering images of the atomists hang poised before a 
last and final fall, Socrates, we say, arrives to view the scene of 
disaster with a Stoicism prophetic, surely, of the philosophies to 
come. He looks (meantime the Sophists complete their work 
of destruction) and sees — nothing. 

< Socrates said, as Plato reports, that the only thing 
he knew being in this wiser than other men, as the oracle 
declared — was that he knew nothing. ^This is, however, to 
know something of the meaning, limitations and value of 
knowledge.* 

So Socrates could see nothing, and thereby gauged the 
limitations of man, whom he found to be a measure ncft all 
reliable. 

History goes on to tell us of the uses of the Dialectical method, 
how through questions and arguments was established a new fortn 
and vcid out of- the chaos of Sophistr}^! Through a period of 
about seventy years, Socrates developed himself, and became, 
in turn, the Athenian philosopher, the famous teacher of Plato, 
and originator of a distinct school of ethical philosophy. ‘Virtue 
is knowledge, vice is ignorance sums up his main doctrine. 
Through the sapience of his teaching in public places, and on 
account of the attendant setting up of new gods he was accused 
and found guilty of Impiety — an ancient term for our 
modern Heresy — and forthwith condemned to death. He 
called his friends together, and in their presence drank the 
poison draught of hemlock. His memory was enshrined by 
•Plato, his pupil. He left this for another sphere, and went to 
prove the measure of the justice of Man, 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 

phrenology 

Executiveness 

W. GKO WHKBLKU 

Executiveness is a faculty of the mind which works in 
conjunction with and gives impetus to other faculties or groups 
of powers. It tends to forcefulness rather than strength of 
character. When a‘cting in harmony with the governing group 
it is productive of power of mind and determination of purpose 
Executiveness is a force giving faculty. It does not create or 
originate, it does not plan new methods, it simply aids in 
efficiently carrying out of the mind’s powers. 

This faculty is sometimes called Destructiveness, which 
in an abnormal condition is correct. The organ is large in 
nations of a destructive tendency, and in a^nimal showing a 
like disposition. 

Men have more of the destructive element in their nature 
than women. Women have more Benevolence, sympathy, 
spirituality; they are gentler, sensitive and susceptible in 
disposition, and more psychic. When in exceptional cases the 
Executive faculties predominate in them, the physical organism 
is generally coarse. 

When Destrtx:tiveness is abnormally large, using the mental 
powers and the animal nature apart from the ethical, there is 
great cruelty and even criminality, as manifested in the bull- 
headed murder type, such as Bill Sykes in Chas. Dickens’ 
‘ Oliver Twist '. Men of this class, with a heavy base to the 
brain and a coarse organism, think brutal thoughts, use vile 
language, perform brutal deeds. Many of the criminal types 
in Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Exhibition, London, show 
this part of the head extremely large. It happens sometimes 
that the Executive organs are the largest in certain price-fight- 
ers, although not so much in the best trained of them ; as less 
passionate, and the controlling faculties are more essenthO, 
The cleverest fighters are scientific, they possess active 
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Combativencss and will power .rather than extreme execytive- 
jiess. They are nf)t mere ^animalp. ^ 

In man crime*often arises from destructive animalism, but 
rarely so in women. The root causes of crime are not altogether 
alike in the two sexes, although the mental order of procedure 
is similar. Thus there is first the thought of crirne,^ then the 
mental picture connected with the criminal idea, followed by 
persistent concentration upon it, eventually leading up to the 
deed. 

All mental processes are really evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary, be they upward or downward. In the majority of 
cases tlie evil thought form is crushed; b\ many others it is 
wiped out ill its mental picture form; it is only the continued 
concentration on the evil picture which h^ads to criminal actiort. 
It is a truism that as we look on the he mtiful we grow into the 
beautiful, or as we look on the evil so we grow into the evil, 

Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth is a r triking represen tat ioa of 
the victim of an idea for evil; her powe fullbrain being concent- 
rated on it. The same is true, throi gfa perhajis with a less 
Selfish motive, with regard to Madame D farge, in Chas. Dickens’ 

‘ Tale of Two Cities The beautiful Charlotte Corday too, 
was a remarkable instance of a woman with a fixed idea, an 
idea for evil not unmixed with good. 

These instances of abnormal Executiveriess in women from 
historical and fictional literature are the exception rather than 
the rule. As might be suppOvSed, womens’ crimes are frequently 
connected with outraged affections. Tennyson protrayed this 
in Gamma, in his fine production entitled ‘The Cup’. What 
mom terribly sad than the thought of Iva le Courgeois, in Evans 
Wilson’s ‘ At the Mercy of Tiberius who, having idolised her 
child, and finding he was to be torn from her, taught to despise 
her, destroyed his life. Fiction knows no greater woman 
criminal than Judith Malmaynes in Ainsworth’s ‘Old St. Pauls’, 
for she stooped to outrage and murder those whom her profes- 
sion as a nurse should have compelled her to tender and love. 
Hers^was a lifc^. of crime in its most dia^K)lical form; she possess- 
ed the animal propensities arid Executiveness in an extremely 
abnormal degree. 
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•The successful business man possesses a good d^ree of the 
Executive faculty. Herein is one the writer knew well; he 
was a diamond— rough and ready. An excellent Manager, 
superintending everything with extreme thoroughness, leaving 
no task unfinished. Abrupt, rugged, practical, — he took a 
common-^nse view of things. He was distinctly acquainted 
with all branches of business. He ruled, it may be with a rod 
of iron, but ho ruled to the fullest. It was a rough, business 
honesty; it was rough justice. This man had a strong magnetic 
personality, a robust physique with a hard visage, a vigorous 
type of head, being wide at the base in the region of Executive* 
ness. He would stand no nonsense. He had a marvellous 
knowledge; he read individuals to perfection. He was a born 
leader, was exacting, and commanded respect. He moved 
rapidly, was here, there and everywhere in quick succession. He 
possessed splendid Perceptive organs, his eyes were always open 
to every occurring thing, and his mind keenly alert to every 
thing around him. • He remembered faces, kept details well in 
mind, never forgetting anything he wished to remember. As a 
Manager he knew most of his aristocratic patrons personally. 
• He was ragged, inartistic, abrupt, but they generally liked him. 
He looked well after the financial side of the business, kept his 
eyes on the accounts, went through the books regularly, was 
Managing Oirector, and no one doubted it. *He had strong 
controlling faculties; the members of the staff were conscious of 
a pair of eyes fixed upon them from a distance, and there was a 
strong magnetism about the man, but he had his generous 
moods, and appreciated good work. Herein we have the man 
possessed of the business faculties with large Executiveness 
enabling him to carry everything through with absolute e&ci- 
eacy and to a successful issue. 

When the faculty of Executiveness is weak, men are apt to 
fail in business, fail for want of driving force, propelling power; 
fw want of that essential energy and exeentiveness of purpose 
which is necessary to success. Such an individual may, how* 
ever, possese hiffh moral faculties, Benevolence, syn^thy^ and 
high intellecti^ ideals, tiioogh lacking power to carry outthek 
philanthropio parpoees. 
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y ^ ^hei) children have extremely large Executive org^ns^and 
only moderate developments of the moral and idealistic groups 
they destroy their tdys, and enjoy games that are strenuous and 
^rough; at other times they are passionate, contentious, quarrel* 
some and inclined to fight. In these cases the ethical instincts 
need to "be aroused to help counteract the more strong developed 
passional feelings. 

It is the duty of parents to arouse the best qualities in 
their children. There is the possibility of turning the most 
lovely child into an uncontrollable animal during jperiods of 
provocation by arousing the worst side of its nature. As an 
instance, the parents of a beautiful child commanded her to 
appear in a frock for which she had a particular dislike, which 
gave much displeasure to her artistic faculties. The girl argued 
and pleaded in vain, the parents insisted; there were harsh words, 
a whipping, and the angel in the child for a time excommuni- 
cated. The girl Was a sensitive creature, highly strung, and 
capable of receiving life-long impressions; unkind words hurt 
her, she felt the sting of what she considered injustice. She 
cried, lost her self-control, and fled to her room, caught up the 
,frock and tore it to pieces. The wrong faculties for the time 
being ruled the mind. 

Executiveuess is essential to the carrying out of one's 
projects and i)ians, but should not be allowed to over-power 
the j^igher mental powers. It should be made to act in con- 
junction with the nobler qualities of mind. It is impossible 
for reason to guide it without ihe aid of the ethical instincts. 
This faculty can, however, be made to contribute in the 
carrying out of the divinest work, and may become an instru- 
ment for the accomplishing of the sublimest missions. 



THE POWER OF PRAYER 

VAIDYANATHA IYER 

It is a fact recogni2:ed by every mortal that the supreme' 
coiiFolation ard biatitude for man lie in the infinite felicity he 
derives by directing hiS thought-centres to the Atl Good 
Cteottr cj hifi bfihg with a concentrated effort controlling his 
physical powers; it is prayer which gives him communion with 
the Almighty, which c(jrdncts to hi^ well being spiritually, 
mentally and physically, which^ nourishes his brain with higher 
spiritual ideals, which cultivates his mind with the manure of 
reflection scientifically, which brings forth hi^ slumbering inner 
latent and and marvellous | owers into clear manifestation *and 
spiritual activity and w hich gives him a power of discretion to 
understand and nali/e his ‘self-stand* in this broad bivouac 
of life. Prayer throw’s wide open tne pcrtals of a new life; it 
gives him op|:oitunily to be a forceful and potent factor, with 
a comprehensive psychic knowledge, to iJluminate his mind 
with higher reflections and spiritual thought and to endow him- 
self with a powerful weapon that may prove a barrier to all 
turmoils in life and perils that may threaten him; he himself 
will be capable of resisting temptations; his physical powers 
are endowed with a marvtllous stamina, proving thereby a 
miraculous talisman against all afflictions and diseases and th^ 
chances of leading a really virtuous and righteous life are 
opened to him. 

By prayer we mean ‘our ardent appeals to the Almjghty 
to bless us and illuminate our mind with true knowledge.* We 
concentrate our mind upon Him and direct our 'emotiops to 
Him with an ».arnestness and conscientious devotion at^ spiri- 
tual fervour; w-e control our physical powers and ||sntal 
faculties with the assistance of an indomitable M ilL While 
thus prOsying to Him, we must be men with a real craving for 
spiritual knowledge to - ascertain and realise Uuih ar.d^its 
phenomena, to judge and weigh the things and objects with 
which we come in contact and discern falsehood and tcn^ review 
and stiidy^^ur own nature, daily conduct and character and to 
find out , means of rectification, if necessary. Prayer is the 
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guiding principle of our life; it is the means by which seek 
to ikilve many a difjfcult problem to definite anil practical erfds; 
it is the elixir 43f litf. 

Certain specific rules and principles of daily conduct are 
necessarily to be followed by us before we start praying : we 
must regulate our habits and should try to mend all repre- 
hensible and objectionable features in us: we must have re- 
course to sQthtrik diet and should abstain from, caking all 
injurious things and irritants especially, for the harm they are 
likely to do both to the body and mind is immeasurable. Our 
physical constitution must agreeably suit our purpose: we must 
enjoy regular cold baths in the early mornings, and immediately 
after the bath, we must go to a secluded, retirtd and solemn 
place, there assuming the meditative posture with eyes shtlt and 
thoughts concentrated on the Almighty, we musti begin to in- 
trospect within ourseives ; but as we cannot check easily the 
deviations of our mind in drawing our thoughts and emotions 
to abstraction, it will be advisable under sudh circumstances,* if 
we repeat the name of the deity whom we wish to propitiate 
and continue the process of repetition throughout the course of 
meditation. By so doing we will be gradually entering into 
concentration and our will-power shall gain control over body 
and mind. Alter this elementary stage is crossed, we require 
no more repetitions; for then our mind will be enlarged and 
prove capable of resisting temptations and thought-wanderings, 
controlled by an indomitable will Power. Tnen we are con- 
sidered to be thoroughly fit for giving discipline to the mind, the 
body, the thought centres and to the other allied intellectual 
faculties. Pranayama will be an accessory to meditation, but 
jt cannot be practicable or possibly followed during meditation 
in the elementary stages ; but when we have triumphed over all 
hindrances, and have a concentrated mind which is no longer 
pliant to any kind of deviation, we can with ease practise 
pranayama side by side with meditation, but absolute 
care and all precautionary measures must be employed by us to 
see that we get no disturbance from sources outside os, ai^ 
theramust not be an occasion for even the slightest noise during 
our meditation. Every day brfore we go to bed, we must 
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review our conduct, study nnd judge it and should m^ke a 
note of what we gained ficrr tvr rrcditaticn. We must trj' to 
rectify all flaws in cur conduct by reviewing' it daily. / 

When we fa\e crcfftd this stage, w^e are cijjpsider^d to 
have attained (* ,ijh ri Jdici y. We are then in 

possession of n-ar\cllcus powers, with an enlarged intellect 
ilJuminatfd by spiritual knowledge, and our invisible, latent 
and miraculous powers w ill be iranifcsted in every walk of 
life— in every business pursuit upon w^hich we may embark and 
in all cur sccial environs. Our whole inner self replete with 
electric and magnetic current, being the fruit of our psychic 
and scientific training given to the mind, will endow us with a 
healing power: by ncic breathing we can cure diseases, and 
rectify flaws in othcis and by this psychic breathing W'hich 
generates and ecrscivts electricity in us, cur physical organs 
are purifud, chest gets enlarged, and eni bleed circulation » is 
energetically carried out. Our physiognomy icceives ah the 
gre^efiJjncss of charn.s cenmingJed with a bueyancy of spirit 
and physical stan inS ; tur hct'irt is date w ith enlightenment 
and wholesome feelings W'hich are invariably accompanied by 
a mind indulging in congenial reflections of Him and His 
magnanimity. Further inert, wc are endowed with a discre- 
tion full of fore- judgment and fore-sight for moving politely 
and tactfully in cur various social environs and in handling and 
managing our business concerns: Our life is an elysium of 
happiness to us. 



x:orrespondence 

*Dbab Sia, 

I mast congratulate you on the success you will acquire, if the 
light you saw was not due to any outward pressure on your eyelid. 
Gro on your way, there is no disappointment. Insist on the same 
light being seen. This can bo achieved by virtue of poncentration. 
The light will appear to you in due course and you may see it daily. 
If after sometime you do not see it, don’t give up your lesson ; all 
of a sudden it may appear to you again. This mefy happen generally, 
when a spiritual change is likely to take place by the virtue of 
concentration and meditation. I shall he glad to learn about your 
position in future through our esteemed KALPAKA. 

Delhi Yours faithfully, 

14—3—1921 Mataprasada. 

* A reply to Mr. D. D. Munaweera’s letter in the Ealpaka for 
March 1921, 
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PERIODICAL literature 

f 

A progrfimme of whnt it callfi the communal c^ture, i. 
of fi:eneral ‘discipline applicable to * brothers and sisters’ of the 
New Commune or the miniature Nation — appears in the 
Siof^da^n Bff'tre . The new discipline consists in (1) Meditation 
and Sadban^ (2) Vi j nan — Adhyatmayoga and national idealism, 
(3) study for five hours daily — on direct intuitive as well as 
intellectual ard scientific methcd,nnd (4) self-help and practical 
work fer four hours. The Psychic aspect of Nation-building 
is well emphasised in a note cn :he ‘Power of Thought'. 
* Immense batteries may be made, by numbers of people uniting 
together to thmk •• thcnqht If the whole of India 

could agree to give, say, ten minutes every evening, at the on- 
coming of darkness, to think a single thought, ‘ We are one.- 
We are one. Nothing can prevail against us, to make us thinie 
we are divided. F'or we are one. Wc arc one and all antago 
nisms amongst us are illusions’- — the power that would be genera- 
ted can hardly be measured . This force should always be 
used in constructive forms and to positive ends — in love and 
faith for the upbuilding of something — and never for hatred 0 ^^“ 
anger or jcai^ usy. ‘ Even when evil is to be destroyed or a lie 
overcome, ^Ve must think of the truth that is to be revealed, or 
jthe good to be done and not the evil or the falsehood The 
will should be as far as possible selfless (Nishkami) to be a real 
sakti. ‘The less selfish the things we wi h fur, the greater 
and kec ner will be the accumulated and multiplied power of 
our thought-battery.’ Repeat : • Awake, awake, great India I ’ 
Let this be said within the mind, quietly, by hundreds and 
thousands ot persons at a given hour This would ‘produce 
immeasurable force, in proportion to depth of their concentra- 
tion on the thing itself Thought must be cleared and ordered* 
to be C 9 e*ttivi . The world without reflects the world within. 

‘ Men and wcMmen become incarnate ideas This means labour, 
sacrifice, struggle. In the Indian mind is the true field of 
national work. The deepening of the national consiousneus is 
the whole of oiiiP constructive program-me ‘ Fundahiental 
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brain wofk^ intensifies the idta of India and the Indian people,# 
Indian dutiefe anij Indian rights. It stamps the rank' pl real* 
Indian work \^bich is going fciward, as it does Indian produc- 
tions. Every Indian is the ;>rrbol of the great Mother (6hamt^ 
Sakti). • National feeling p, above all, feeling for others’. 
Hunger and thirst for the good of others. Fire the imag’itiatTOn of 
our children and young men with the thought of the Mother-^ 
the Vision of a united India-^-the ideal of India for Indians 
sake. Feed them with li)oln or burning love and passion 
for the Mother tha,t is to be. Aim high. Thigk heroically. 
Believe in yourself. Be reborn into a great nation. 

* An English rendering of ‘ Premonitions and other strange 
experiences in France during the Great War* (as collected by 
Dr. Charles Richet, Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Paris) is published in the J vtm i cj H e Amettcaji Society 
/(f Fsyclic^I Beseotch, Prof. Richet points out that what is 
remarkable in these presentiments of death is that they are often * 
sudden and unexpected, and do not coincide with increased 
danger incurred iby the percipient. In certain cases, the 
presentiment is related to a danger which has no fatal conse- 
quences. In some, the presentiment of death does not concern 
the percipient, but some one dse. It may be accompanied by 
symbolical, visual perceptions or dreams in which subconscious 
activities are manifested. All jrcnc nit ions are not pecessahly 
tragical. Some of them may refer to joyous incidents. There 
are pren onitory dreams as w cjI as cases in which the percipients 
are wide awake. ‘Together with death warnings communi- 
cated audit ively or visually, there are others well authenticated 
and very interesting of a tactile nature \ A strange case of 
death-warning by the sense of smell is also mentioned. But a 
great number of premonitions are on record, by various noises 
and especiall> by raps. Some cases arrong those reported are 
of»a very curious and complex character. • The special interest 
attaching to Professor Richet's inquiry, however, lies in its 
connection' with the period of the terrible war just terminated. 
From the second year of the war, as soon as ps}'chical journal 
began to publish the first supernormal .cases observed by the 
combatants, some new?|papers (the Eclair and probably others) 
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fastened .to express their surprise that there w«e not more 
cases reported, when for so many mon'ths death Was h^vesting 
snch a large number of soldiers. The’jonrnalists concluded that 
this was a ‘ weak point in the case for psychical Research Wd 
sec, however, that an appeal made to the French soldiers was 
sufficient to elicit an abundance of narratives, which could be 
added to the numerous accounts already published. This 
proves that in connection with this subject, as in others, it is 
only necessary to seek and we shall find ; and it is obvious that 
the facts involve problems of such immense importance that the 
search is really vastly worth while. This conviction is gaining 

ground in France as elsewhere.’ We are glad to 

Iffltn thdt our gcod comrade the jiz( ih, born during the world- 
'war, has commemorated its fourth birthday and begun the fifth 
year of its useful career. It owns no cult or creed — no special 
school of thought or philosophy, but stands for the * larger life 
of man and the hidden laws of his existence ’. The New Year 
issue discusses the two-fold aspect of occult study. The ancient 
mysteries are slowly and gradually becoming public property 
— and mysteries no longer. ‘Although there were as many 
great fhitlds in the past as there are in the present and in fact 
some to which no mind in modern times is comparable, there is 
ro coubt that the average intelligence and the ability of man to 
‘think’for himself is far greater and m.ore extended now than 

thOn Whatever man demands, whenever he is ready, 

iUth are sooner or later granted unto him: such is the law of 
growth I hence sortie of the outer veils shrouding the Divine 
Mind from ptbfahe gaze are being lifted and the light of under- 
standing Shining more brightly for all ’ This general fnlighten- 
ment is surely for the benefit and progress of mankihd. But 
still there is the other side of the picture. * 

‘Take for example, one or two of the fundamental teuchiogs 
' of Occult Science. It is now very geperally believed that this 
life in a mortal body is followed by a continued and iir All' 
nspects a more pleasant existence in another condition. *nte 
old horror of death is disappearing. To those who dO pot 
thOtoU^hly tmderstand the importance of physical life, 
t^pfatioo end it, when unhappy, or to make no to 

retain it tVhAi sick, is I'ery great indeed and may develal' 
a sorioos siiutttion. ' . 
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: ^ The Law of Kanna, Or Cause and EfFedt,' Whin ftnpr4>pdrly 
undejrstood & as likely as not to result in a complete resignation 
to an inevititble fate and <hc loss of all ambition to overconie 
life’s obstacles. 

•TTiese are negative evils, but let us imagine *that some 
unscrupulous men and women become seized with the truth of 
the power of thought and will, and learn from the friatiy Sources 
available how to develop it. They would becewne irresistible 
forces in their immediate spheres of influenoe and could work 
indescribable evil upon otners. 

* This power for evil would be trenjendously magnified if it 
\v( re possible for such persons to acquire a knowledge of how to 
operate and control elemental and other forces by practice of 
what is called ceremonial magic ; but we may be grateful to the 
guardians of man that really very little reliable knowledge of 
this art is l:nown, and the average man and woman *of the 
class we have indicated are more than likely to dismiss what 
they do meet with as but gross superstition. 

‘ Such arc some of the possible evils of a study of Qccultism, 
that <a little knowledge is a dangeiious thing’ applies as one 
will readily see with much greater aptness to such study, and 
we would suggest to all teachers that these dangers should be 
carefully pointed out and that emphasis be laid upon the neces- 
sity of setting up the highest possible standard of ethics as a 
rule of conduct necessary and inseparable from a successful 
grasp of Occult Science 

The article on ‘A Religion of Love* truly gives some 
glimpses of fiTgher Thought. Each of us has necessarily to 
maintain some relations with the Infinite (God or Easwara), 
material environment in general (achit) and other manifested 
life (chit). Henvc the importance of religion, science and 
philosophy. ‘ Of the three, religion is the most fundamental, 
being the realm of spiritual ideals, the touchstone of truln, the 
avenue of realization of one’s divinity, and his pathway to God. 
The fundamentals of one’s religion color all aspects of his life 
and his philosoph}' is formulated in terms of the relation ho 
makes between his religion and his accepted facts of life’. The 
Universe is a vast storehouse open to all who pay the price of 
what they require. And it takes on the aspect that one gives 
to it. Our atitude, therefore, toward the Infinite, envirohment 
and hto^nanity (chit-achit-Easwara) should be one of Unity, 
nearne^. community and co-operation. This means a •con- 
sciousness of Oneness with All That Is, the Unity of Life and 
the singleness of its purpose and object ’ — and finally a Lyve 
recognised as |lie one solvent of all life’s problems* 
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The Life Beyond the Veil. Spirit MKsfi4aB8 becbivbd 

AND WRIO^TEN D( WN BY THE Eev- G VaLE Ow«N, VjCAB CP ObFOKD, 
LANCAfBiBE. With an appi eoiation by Lord Northclipfb and 
AN INTRCDtJCTICvN BY SlB AbtBUR CoNAN DcVliE, M. D., LL. D. EdITBD 
BY H. W. Engholm. 

Book I. The Lowlands of Heaven, Price 6s net. 

Book Ii. The Highlands of Heaven, Price 68 net. 
London : ThoiDtco BoUejYrcrO Lid , 62, St. Martin’s- Lane, W. C. 2. 

Wo have previously referred in these columns to some of the 
spirit messa I es of the Bev. G Vale Owen, a hard-wr jkinp English 
Vicar c. devoted to his ‘ Swadharma’ {or mission in life) and serving his 
parishioners single-mindedly and vitb a selfless will. The intensity 
of the interest just being exhibited in the new Spiritualist movement 
all over the * civi ized * western world is evidenced by the fact that 
since Iheir publication in the Weekly Despatch, the Rev Owen has 
been inundated with lettejs and ri quests for lectures about the 
scripts, etc. It is said, that hundreds of thousands of bardheaded 
Britifbeis have bee n deeply interested in these mespoges, received 
from beints, now liv ng the life beyond death Each of the two 
books under review is being published in French, Norwegian, and 
other European languages, besides being issued n the New World 
(the United Stateffof America), It is understood that there wii) be 
four volumes altogether. 

Lord Nortbeliffe, the world-renr wned journalist, in bis apprecia- 
tion of the messages [ublisbed, has justl) observed that among them, 
arc many of great beauty ^and, it may be added, of uplifting power) 
ai d to d< rre m-lrate bis ccmplele d sintercslr dness, Mr. Oweft 
declines to accept any reoruneratic n whatever. The personality of 
Mr. Owen suggestii g the sb> ur assuming ifc use of sincerity and 
conviction, with a deeply hntd fare lighted up readily with a smile 
and ^rb a genius for frierdsbip— is a matter of deep importance, 
as Lord Nortbeliffe states, and to be considrred in oonnoction with 
these veiy remarkable reyelatiois before the receipt of which be 
(Mr Owen) bad a distaste for psychical research. Even to-day 
lyjjen his standpoint btRr^eh altered, Mr. Owen, like a tine sage of 
iypeient India, fallow bis new Dharm (task) to interfere o 

th^dpties tb»* b»v6 fallen to bislot in life. 

• 1 - ' m 
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Sir Artber Oon^n Doyle, in h*is introduction) aver that ^he 
larralive speaJte frr itself ard cxnpbpsises its ever-cscending beauty, 

* risirf? steadily until it reaches a level of Fueta*red grandeur*. 

Mr. Vale Owen desrr’bes, in bis own wcrds, the nsannier in 
which be came to receive the mespages. It took a quarter rf a 
century to conv’-nce him. — ten 3 ears that spirit communication was 
a fact, and fifteen that the fact was legitimate at d gcod First his 
wife developed the power of automatic writing. , 

* Then tbronph her 1 received requests that I would pit qu'etly * 
pencil in hard, ard take down any ihongbte wb eh seem to come 
into my mird ) re jected liere ly Feme external pfrFcnality ard not 
consequent on the fxrrc pe of my own mrntality. Beluctf nee lasted 
a long time, but at last I felt that friends were at band who wished 
very earnestly to speak with me. They did rot overruV or compipl 
my will in any way— that would have settled the matter at once, so 
far as I was concerned — tut their wieteswere made ever more 
plain. 

•I felt a’ iast that I ( light to give them an oppofunity, f<>r 1 
was impressed with the feeling that the Intfuence was a good one, 
so, at last, very doubtfully I decided to sit in my cassock in the 
vestry after Evensong 

The first feur erfire messages vindered a nlessly from one 
subject tc another. Eut gradually tie smlcncis he? an to take 
consecutive foim and at last 1 seme which were understandable. 
From tbi*t time, development kept apace with pr8Ctt<fe. When the 
whole series of messages was finished 1 lenkoned up and found that 
the speed bad h(sn n aintairid at an avenge rale of twenty-frur 
words a minute. On two cccasirns ( nly bad I any idea what sub- 
ject was tote treated, That was wlen the mesFage had obviously 
been left uncompleted,. At other t’mes J bad fully expected a 
cei;tain subject to I e taken, hut on faking uf my pencil the stream 
of thought went off in an altogether different direction.* 

On page xxii Book 1 ;s a reduced rc pi eduction of a sheet from 
the actual script written down ly the Vicar. It is also interesting 
to learn how the communicators opeiated c n the other side, fVide 
extract from a later script, pp xxiv & xxv Bcok 1). The Vicar's 
comments (p. xxxii Book I> describe bis mental and physical condi* 
tIoD during the t.me be was actually receiving the communications, 
Propo the Vicar’s mother came the mtfjor pertion of the meSaagea 
in Book 1. The mesFapes deal chiefiy with the ‘sphere of Light* 
nearest to ^e earth. The communications in Book II were 
received from one who celiod himself Zabdiel by the Vicar daring 
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soilie 37 sHtiDgs ; their sustained beauty and sublimity of ^x^lfession 
eannot but appeal forcibly to all spiritualists. , In these Wrks we 
are brought face to face with a Spiritual Universe of ubima gin able 
imipensity and grandeur, with sphere upon sphere of the realnas of 
)fgbt which stretch away ’n.'o infinily. Those who f ass on, unless 
they are ^reat saints like the AIv^bib cr the Paramabamsa Bama* 
krisbna, inhabit the ‘ rearer spheres, amid s-urroundings not wholly 
diss’nailar frgm those they have known in this, world'. The rule is 
tbatir tbDbbeb the pateway of oeatb, we enter the sphere for which 
our^Spiritual development fits us* Str p by step, we climb the ladder 
> tn tbe first s*phere of light we find trees sud flowers like those* 
that grc w in earth) 3 / gardens; but. more braiitifub immune from 
decay and death, and endc.wed with qualities that nrake them more 
.Comple ely a part of our lives- Around us are birds end nnimals, 
still the friends of man, but nearer, more intelligent, ard freed from 
tbe fears and the cruelties they suffer here. 

* We find houses and gardens, but of subsiance, cr’our end 
atipospbere more responsive to our presenoe ; water whope p’aying 
is music; wide rangiflg harmonies of colour. Wo find everything 
more radiant, more joyns, more exquisitely complex, and while ou*^ 
activities are multiplied our life is more restful. 

* Differences in age disappear. There ere no ‘old* in the 
Spheres of Light; there are only the graceful and strong. 

‘ Spirits from a higher sphere noay descend to the lower, may 
even be sentTon a mission to earth. But ere they can reach us they 
must first accustom themselves to the dimn or 1 pht and heav er 
‘ air * of the lower spheres. They must undergo a change eie they 
can jjwietrate the dense and murky aimospheie in which our world 
is enfolded. 

* That is why the spirit voices so often reach us in broken fiag- 
mentfl which our dull intelligence can hardly pi< ce fogethn*. That 
is why we can so rarely bear tbe words and feel tbe presence of those 
who are longing to reach and to comfort their friends.’ 

Wider regions and greater heights and depths are explored in 
suebeeding messages. We hope and wish that a large number of our 
r^adeirs in general, and lovers of Spirituelistic studies In particular, 
wiVl be eagei to secure these two volumes and await thereat with 
breathless interes^ 
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it ^Itropgbput the bi?'ory (f mankind thsre have alweys a 

cettam number of ^rTdi' iduals ho h#iv( i ej f alive the* encred fire 
and held the secret, keys ( f mary mysteries, pt d from t»me to Jime 
an advance in general human knowledge or in an applied art* or 
science has levenJecl to the vulgar seme small part of the mter 
mysteries that ba\o alwayp been known to the initiates. These 
disclosures are bailed t s d’seoveries, and fet in their ordered place 
in the catalogue of human knowledge •. Suoh is the view^int of 
Oliver Bland, an energetic student ( f Occultism* wbo, in his tpok, 
Secrets of Occultism* weighs and considers somc^ psychic mat'erSi 
generally hidden in the W^esN ( n the ground that the time is ripe fer 
their being better known. 

The author rightly sa} s that rue of .be greatest n fiiiu’ties of 
the occult, st is to k? ow* what is safe and what is not safe 'o give ouif 
arid tbrt secrets rre hidden from ’be vn’gar and the chnrh tan lest 
they should he tun ed to base ends. Buv ♦be masses rre becoming 
better educated than they were tbrrnpb ages and most people are 
becoming interested in psychic matters also. ^ Things which w%re 
of absorbing interest to the few in the mystic Bast rre becoming rf 
vital interest 'o the many, all the world over. What is wanted to- 
day, thr refore, is n scif^ntitic study of psychic rrinoiphs end pbenr- 
men» as w^ell as a sound working knowledge of the root-springs of 
Occultism (Gupta Yidya)— especially, on the part of those wbo may 
possess psychic t f s in gre^ ter or lesser degree. 

The student of Hindu OccultiFin will rot only flnd*in this book 
much to interest h m and ponder over, but also something to care- 
fully weigh and even t^o contradict and, at any rate, not to take for 
granted. And yet we may say Uiat this slender volume fthrows 
light on some of the obscure by-ways of Occultism, while the foot- 
notes, scattered here and tberc^ serve to direct the interested 
general reader to further sources of information. 

Mr. Bland is doubtless a student of Psychic Besearcb — not in 
th4e narrow sense— but a true student or specialist of keen perceptions 
in some of its by-ways and high-ways which puzzle and mislead 
sometimes even the scientific inquirers tut frequently the super- 
•fioial critics and observers. Our students will do well to follow the 
aut^r in this, above all, namely* that he has made it an invariably, 
rule never to discuss psychic questions with those ignorant or 

^London OonAMS FHES8 LIMITED, 89, King Street, Convent Garden, 
W*0* a.-8/6!NET. 
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sceptical of tbeno, unless they are honest seekers after truth and 
holcf or adept the attilude of genuine inquirers.. 

At the outset, our author shows that, to a propspfly constituted 
circle it is cot the disbelief of the one of few sceptics that weakens 
the fi fluence, but it is the mass be’i&f of the whole circle that helps 
or hinders the seatce. He was bolding private seances twice a 
week in bis little circle for research purposes. He 
Abuorinal had, however, fo deal with an abnormal case. 

Casextf e Accordingly he got into touch with a private 
CoiQintloi” medium whose faculty of clairaudience was coupled 

Id&tiOB with an excellent nervous system. The circle was 
also reinforced by the addition of one who was not 
a professed spiritualist. The patient (i. e one whom a bad spirit 
VfSB troubling, by means of raps) was ini reduced to the members of 
the circle and placed (n the left-hand contact side of the medium* 
jfrhe lights were lowered. The nr-edium was under double ccntrols. 

^ The trance state was entered. One cf the ccntrols promised to 
find the ebsessing spirit— the ‘dead rapper’. From the ceiling 
of the room came a distinct audible rap. The patient recognised it 
forthwith. Then the ^direct- voice method was iried. The author 
commanded the bad spirit to stop sending knccks But the 'diad 
rapper ' created or tried to create something dangerous. It was the 
psychological moment. And the author, rising equal to the 
occasion, helped the patient to fight out the wicked spiiit euccesB- 
fully and have his pov^er over him destroyed for ever. 

It is wett said that, in psychic expf rimer is, fheie must inevit- 
ably be the human medium to bridge the Baiturani or the chasm 
between two planes. In the case of automatic writing, there is the 
possil^ity of the medium’s own thought processes intruding into 
and iMerpolating the messages leceived from the spirits and written 
down by the medium. In fact, automatic writings may be as much 
the records of the medium’s own thoughts or rather the retrans. 
mitted sub-conscious thought-processes of the medium echoed back 
by the control as they are the genuine records from the spirit 
world. The best of the automatic writings we have 
AntOipatte come across, not excluding the revelations of Bev, 
WritiBg G. Vale Owen, are, to our mind, not entirely free 
from these and similar defects. In the luture, we 
hope with the author that an appliance may be devised for the benefit 
of the aUtomaitist I 80 that the function Of the human medium will 
be purely that of a bridge or a channel and nothing more and ^jhat 
it t?lU not colour or influence in smy way the physical act dt Writing 
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whioh pfaould be mnchanica,‘Iy performed. For the ^utomfttic 
writings are a means through which the student has to ;;.}i{Dp8e the 
spirituali^tio conception of life in other worlds thnn this. 

* Little by little it is being recognised that *«be ph;y8i(i8 of the 
ether is the underlying super-scientific structure of Moderil Bpiritua- 
lism For the realms of spirits or the immortal dead are the realms 
of the Akasa (ether) — * the boundless range of unknown inter-stellar 
space Discoveries of scientists like Lodge and 
Science the Crookes are falling in line with the Siuoient ooouit 
hftndmaid of wisdom, and in the days to come, it^may be hoped 
Spiritualism that science will serve true Spiritualism as a hand- 
maiden rather than as an antagonist or adverse 
critic. Meanwhile, the scientific dis*covery of ectoplam has solved 
the important proldem of Materialisation at the seance — showing 
that the * materialisation * of a spirit is of the same material (jr sub- 
stance (ectoplasm) as that whioh contituted the visible body of an 
apparition or ghost. Ecloplaam is the matter of the 90okskma-sarira 
or subtler 'be dy. It is distinct from psycho-plasm which is the 
‘ astral spirit or externalised mind force ’. Ectoplasm is derived 
from the medium or sitters. It is visible and tangible ; it can exert 
power ; yet is it reabsorbed into fhe body it originated fromt when 
it ceases to be energised by the psychoplasm or psychic force or 
prana of the human or spirit operators Psycboplasm is to the 
mind, what ectoplasm is to the body of the medium. Science 
proiniseSf sooner or ia^er, to determine the nature of ectoplasm and 
the laws governing its materialisation outside the human body— 
upon which depends the rational solution of many a perplexing 
psychic problem. 

After stating some new facts and theories, Mr. ^ver Bland 
deals with ‘ Oriental Occultism *• , Evidently, his knowledge ol 

things Hindu is not profund as of Western Psychism or Spiritism. 
Hence he makes certain unfounded allegations against our Ancient 
Vidya (Wisdom) whioh never, in its root or fruit, stood for hatred or 
tyranny or immorality or selffishness, as erroneously stated in pages 
172, 174 and 178. Despite the lamentable errors like these, the work 
deserves to be on the shelves of^ail private and public psychic 
libraries. 

We learn from an extract from the Kssari of the 18th J^naiy 
1921 kindly sent to us by a friend that Mr. J. ^ K* spoke on ‘ com* 
munioating with the dead ' under the auspices of Sri D, Mandir Office. 
At the outset he admits that the ‘experimeut of a cominuoicator 
with the dead’, as a result of sever aI yeW ollKts oa the paro 
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oritioal wesfern scientists, is sufficient^ to damn materialism/ pu|^ 
and unallop^ed. And yet, strange to say, our critic holds the idea 
that such experiments sre useless from the practical ppint af view. 
Why ? Because our friend seems to imagine that ' out of the 
milliooB oi the dead, only some one under certain conditions 
desires to keep such communication with the world We should 
think that a critic of Spiritualism ought to know better its fact 
and phenomena. Every student knows that all sorts of spirits can 
and do desire to oongiinanioate, according to conditions. Spiritualism 
demonstrates tbe possibility of spirit-oom- 
An advefae munion and, by experience, inculcates the ueces- 
Critic on sity of practising such communion in accordance 
Spiritualisip w.th psychic and spiriliisl laws. Spiritualism is 
capable of being abused as well as utilised. It is 
only when it is abused that the medium may b®come weak minded 
or unfi*for practical purposes. There is absolutely no difficulty or 
danger, if mediumship is rightly used and exercised Attempts to 
.talk with the dead through planoheites are no more laughable or 
lamentable thnn attempts on the part of Mahratta gentlemen of 
Poona to tiik with tbe Tamils in this presidency, tbrou^b telegraph 
wires* For it is the human medium that is more important than 
the mechanical medium. The progress of the dead is no . hampered 
in any way by attempts at communication with ihem, but, if 
properly carried on, spiritualistic sadhanas would facililate their 
progress are well as ouiv. Nobody who has a head on bis shoulders 
need lose it, because he chooses to experiment along the lines of 
Spiritualism. One should not surrender one’s reason or critical 
faculty, if one 8lrtid.ie8 carefully the spiritual laws by experimerits 
and experieMgs* We agree, however, that none should be indis- 
creet in setwlf before tbe public exhibitions which have not carried 
conviction. But from this it does nob at all foflow that people 
should bavei nothing to do with genuine spiritualism. On the other 
hand, we must study carefully all spiritual laws, understand our 
/'mediums and learn how to properly develop and protect them. This 
is surely not misleading tbe people, but leading them on to a re- 
cognition of the truth of the spirit-oommunlcation and of the 
survival of personality after death which is equally accessible 
even in these days of spiritual degeneration, to all mourners, high 
Op low, gbod or baid, learned or unlearned. 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF IHE 

LIFE- THAT IS 

HENRY FRANK 

The world reflects our mental attitude. Its em ironmcnt 
is fashioned after the model of our minds. 

The key without is ever colored by the complexion of . our 
thoughts. We see with the inward eye, we feel jvith the in- 
ward heart, we hear with the inward ear. 

The heavens are never dark to him whose soul is full of 
light. No misery enshrouds him whose heart is the home 

To him who haunts a cave of gloom, however much to joy 
the world presents, there is but moroseness and despair ; he 
tiears but the threnody of life — the ceaseless song of sorrow. 

No ddizzlitig banquet hall can e’er illuminate a spirit spent 
with grief, a heart confined and doomed by festering woe. 

Not most dreaded pall of grim disaster can sadden a soul 
whose sun sets not, nor emasculate a spirit fraught with cheer 
and hopefulness. 

Joy and pining are inward promptings, not outward 
provocations. There be those who can be happy in spite of 
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d(ratb ai'id doom, aod those who could not smile though K»>w^ 
tum'ed to jesting. 

'There be those who if they cootd would cs^pter at fhi^ 
cwn fun ral, and those who must needs mourn even at-lhfeir 
marrcage. 

If the firmament Of the soul bo hung with stais of cheerful- 
ness ^nd courage, it matters not if the heavens above be void of 
stars and suns. 

And thotkgh myriad orbshang spangling in the spacial b ue, 
and not a cknid appear; if it be night within the soul the world 
is bliick and pitchy dark. 

All things appear but as We sec them; and we see them as 
Avc choose. We need none of us wear glasses ; but what" we 
weif will magnify for ns the ills or joys of life as we elect. 

The mind makes the lens that focuses the vision of the soul. 
Oar thoughts grind rhe n ystal ; our desire poises the gla.sses 
to oiar eyes. 

‘ Outward conditions are not cs.'^ential factors in .‘^haping 
hunr^n dispositions. 

Circumstances are not the creators of character. Character 
and condition are the opposite poles of life ; only when charac- 
ter is po:.it ve to condition and circumstance is the mission of life 
discerned. We can master the condition and circumstance ; and 
we will master them as character is moulded to conquer 
and control. 

The note of conquest is keyed in education. If that be 
pitej^to high and lofty tones, .despair and pe-simism will 
depart and hope swing heavenward. 

• His lot is not essentially happy whose heritage is opulence 
and |»lenty. 

The poor may ,be clothed in rags and yet be conscious 
only of princely robes. 

.TheganneDts of the mind are less subject to moth and 
dec|y than the rajpiont of the body. 

The penury ^ th^ pqqr not pftener courts a corpse Jh|n 
opuUnce concea^;a l^k^0on. 

is not by 4iabsha<lows or measured by the hour* 

ghsif but by hM|s ihd the soul’s experient^ 
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who fa^ls iriuch lives the Icnj^cst; he lives the briefest 
who feels the least, 

# Methuselfih without a passicn.isycruiger than Adonis pining 
at the goddess’s fee?. 

Abelard was older than Bernard of Clairvrux', tkougl| in 
years the younger, for he knew the heart of Heloise, and was 
seared with consumin ;• passion. 

Fear and sorrow have whitened more hairs than Tiihe 
With all his years. Ache, penury and want have fuirowed 
wrinkles in more brows than increasing ago. 

Some rreri live more in a decade than mos^t would live in a 
century. Time is not (he tread of )nears but (he march of 
heart aches. 

If rr.crlal years can he so nncerlainlj' mrasnrrd who can 
ineahiiie (he span of iminortality. 

Who can conceive Ffernily, much less reali/e ils duration? 
Who rrnlly knows whelhcr he wculd really prtfer to live 
throuf’h endlcj-s aeons rather than sleep forever in the peaceful 
folds of silence? • * 

To express the wish (o live forever is to expose the narrow- 
ne:s of one’s hon>on. 

Wc love to live only lo long as we are happy in our living, 
Wlien misery blights enr hope and palls ambition, tor» soon we 
Welcome deoili. 

The rash suicide is but synipb»malic of man’s sudden reali- 
zation of the paralysis ot despair. 

If misery were known to be eternal, what mortal Tlf^uld 
dare to pray for immortality? 

We hope for immortality, bcc4use Wc believe we shall be 
immortally happy. 

Becitise so much we enjoy the meagre state of happiness 
these flitting years afford, we are swilt (o desire its endless 
prolongation; forgetful that misery and Happiness are too often 
' indistinguishable. 

Excessive pain ap|)roar;hf.s pleasurtj through shen? exhaus- 
tion of one srnsertion that makes room for the other. V 

may be so extreme it sinks into insensibility, ^hen 

pleasnr^ ips into its plice. 
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Ecstatic joy oft sinks into succeeding sorrow by shere 
necessitous reaction. 

After the Christ exhausted ihe pain of hungW by forty " 
days ’ of fasting, the ministering angels of happiness and Jby 
hovered round and upneld him. 

0 The duration of an experience depends not on its temporal 
period but on its degree and intensity. 

What we really yairn fer is not ihe extension of years but 
the intensification of blissful expreiences. 

The immortality we long for, then, is reaJly not the un- 
interrupted prolongation of succeeding periods of time, extend- 
ing into fterniiy; but the ceaseless emphasis of a state of life 
that thrills the Soul with ineffable happiness. 

Immortality, in truth, is not extension of time, but intensi- 
fication of experience. i 

A single moment nui\' be as immortal as eternity. It gives 
* birth to a joy that can never die as Jong as the heart has life. 

Indeed, we shall apprehend the immortality of eternity 
only as we realize tn^^ immortality of each moment. 

. We live but in temporal moments, and ail eternity can be 
but the aggregatiem of successive periods of time. 

To be equal to the supreme opportunity of each moment is 
to anticipate the triumph of immortality. 

The Eternal NOW is every instant. If that become an 
Everlasting Yea to the nobl st and the best, wc shall each 
moment realize all of immortality that the soul will ever compass. 

H< nee here, upon this planet, in the eternal PRESENT, 
is where we must- grasp the sense of immortality. 

Though we live a million years we shall never be more 
conscious of immortal existence than wc are this moment. 

Because we are bounded by the horizon of the NOW, we 
can never see into ETERNITY. 

To compass the Now, and fulfil all the duties and obliga- 
tions of the passing moment, is indeed to compass immortality. 

Better the realization of an immortality that now is, than* 
the vague dream of an immortality that is to be. 

The spirit alone is the indestructibly immortal. If we 
attend to spiritual truths and live in spiritual performance wg 
have becoine immortal. 

He that seeks and attains the consciousness of tiie Spirit 
has entereq :nto leaven. 

We ar e imfeqjrial because we live. 



THE NEW RENAISSANCE 

VICTOR E. CROMER 

The Dawn of the Moral Law 

In Central America, in Yucatam, nnd among the Mayas, 
this moral Jaw t\as felt as a gnat upward urge, something- 
superior to yet inherent in man. Even prior to these civilizations 
there are evidences of civilizations even rr.ore primitive than 
they, which had passed away leaving only a few traces. This 
moral force in man, rtachir g down from the earliest ages and 
from the rr.ost primitive types, is evidence oi a force in man 
superior to man himself, (t is a force inherent in him, but a 
force that appears to have been .-o sticngly implanted in hinv 
that it became his n aster, because it created a law’ prcnnilgated 
. in socieiv that was stronger than the individual. Man was 
compelled to obey the law, though he himself was the author jof 
it. The inherent moral law thus bv came externalised as the 
civil law, or the religious code, passing through many metamor- 
phoses in the process. It is difficult to give in any language the 
actual words and precise meaning that should atiach itself to 
the expression ‘moral law’, but moral law in itself has ever b* en 
in exister<^e, and throui?hout the universe it is to be found every- 
whe re, inherent in all things. This universal moral law inherent 
in all things, is u tremendous force, which operates on the 
individual as it W'tre from above and beyond him. It keeps the 
individual er layport with the good of the tribe, race, nation, 
empire, or religion, by the force of the group consciousness of 
the moral law inherent within these systems. The higher moral 
law is often in conflict, however, with the group consciousnes. , 
and to conform to what the individual regards as the moral law 
at his stage of evolution sometimes requires terrific courage on 
his part to iulfill its dictates. To fulfil one’s highest conception 
•of mcral law is often a via crucis, as in the case of Jesus, and 
the myriads of martyrs throughout the ages who have endeavour- 
Cid to live in accordance wdth their conception of the moral law 
even unto death. In endeavouring to shirk ihe responsibilities 
imposed cn him by the inherent moral law man strives to hide 
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himself behind weakness, falsifying his own character in or^er 
to justify himself for failure lo lulfil fbe, moral law,. Conscience 
is<an e:\pre5sion of this inheient Jaw, modified h)^the iiidividuars 
own evolutionary develojmiait. The Goldci^ which is an 

expression of (he moral law, ‘Exped to be IreHtcd as you 
uthers*, that phrase in many furmi of languages forgotten^ It 
come? to ifc tl rjiigh Eg)'p( originally from <!ie ime d \\'uecn Mu, 
the progenitor of the Egyptian civihzalion, whoh'rought it from 
Atlantis. It wxis enunciated aNo by Confucius in the negative 
lorm, ‘Do not unto others \vh«at you would not have them do 
junto you’, and by }• sus in the pcsiti\o lotm, ‘Do unto others, 
what you would lri>e them do unto you’. Man, howc\eJ, from 
fan past age5, has ahva) :> liopcd to rule and to teach the lessons 
of duty (o his neighbour, though Ik; liimstlf was inrllrud to 
Fhirt the duty in his own life. But the* Golden Kule was the 
moral code right up from primitive time, wiitten or unwritten. 
‘However, (he rnotal Jaw itself duminahd the life of all the 
primitivi- races right thiough the early ci\ulizHtions, and up to 
modfri) liims, even (hough as individual they depfirl» d Jrom it 
in their own lives. Hence the moral law, inU rpietcd through 
man}' forms, codes, and religionr:. became a force so gr^ at rlmt 
despite backsliclings and dcficitncic?, humanity i<s a w];(.»le lias 
always adhered lo the (promptings of the moral law, lioAvcvt r 
much as individuals tlicy have fallen away from it. Man 
condemns others for Aviongs which he hirrsclf i.cmniits,shcAving 
an appreciation of the moral law while not living in conformity 
with it. 

Domination oers^us Moral Impulses 

The translation of the moral law' into the code of tribes anA 
nations led in course of^me to the rise of despots who in the 
name of the mc^ral law endeavoured to force their will upon the 
masses of the people. Either in the form of art autocracy, in 
which one individual endeavours to direct the lives ot the people, 
or in the form of yjovcrnmenls, cr through castes ond classes 
humanity frem t^ time of the dynastic periods of ancicnf Egypt 
has had the moral law translated for it by those who desire to 
bnv'e power them. This effort or will to power spread a 
.^Itittjvtness and a hatred among there oirwhom it was imposed 
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that prevented the development of the moiral law in its fest 
fhrm in the fotil of^man, and eA*en to-day hulilanity is far ilfbm 
an aippreciatfen of and a spontancctis extlreSSron cf the highest 
principles of the moral law. Td destVe (o fave rtiatW^ial 
power over the mentality of others is nut a fiew motive. It is 
in itstif one of the. most ancient and pr.mitivc of impulses. It 
began when t-'e lirst man invented the firfet weapon of offetice. 
The primitive mind can see only the power it is allowed to Use. 
The dtsire for power by one individual cbsciirts his own nibral 
impnlses. He endeavours to translate his c\vii*rhoraI perceptions 
into means for compelling others to conform to his desires. 
Ultimitf ly he ^-cehs to control the dtstih‘Vs cf a race or an 
Empire. Thus he suppresses the free expression of the rrioral 
law in otht! , and causes a block in the development of civiliza- 
tion on moral lines. 

Diversity of Moral Codes 

• 

This moral law is expressed through many ages and races 
ill different terms; and forms, and even (o>day various codes of 
morality exist almcst side by s:de. In the Pacific Ocean theie is 
ail island on which there are two races. The island is divided by 
a mountain range .in the centre. On the east side the chief that 
rules the' people promulgates a moral law' that claims through 
religion that it is right and proper to take the life of a man 
without giving him any opportunity tpd^end himself, to waylay 
him, to strike at him from the back, to deal treacherously With 
him, and to defeat him by iUiy and every means. On the West 
side of the island the ruler dictates to liis people that anything 
apfiroaching disadvantage to the enemy is nleiii to man. Ho 
must be given similar arms, and overcome in u fnii fight, or they 
tranrgrcis tho mcral Jaw, Here are therefore to be seen two 
different cedes ot the rrcrtil law side by side on one island. 

Tbe Moral Purpose of the World 

There is something inherent in man that recognises the 
moral law in others while unable to manife-t it in oneself. The 
pi intitive races worship|>ed as Gods men who manifested io a 
higher degree thail themselves the moral law. They felt ds it 
were the magnetism of the moral law premeating hirwi and they 
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woftld obey and worship him*not from compulsion but from re- 
verence and love. Only in the more sophisticated^ races of latA 
times have the nobler men who have conformed to the higher 
moral law, and endeavoured to promulgate its principles, been 
subjected to hostility and antagonism. It has been said that 
the purpose of this world has been one of sacrifice» that 
crucifiAtion is its keynote; that, however, is an error — the real 
purpose of 'this world is to work out the moral law to its 
ultimate ends i his moral force is to be found in the stars; its 
evidence is to be €C( ii wherever we look in the great universe; 
it is the moral force in the movements of the planetary bodies 
that keeps them on their orbits, that holds the mighty universe 
together, with its galaxy of suns and planets. The force which 
rules the planetary bodies is as moral as anything else. This 
moral law is writti n in our lives; it is written in our being 
whether we will it or not — it is there; and only those who have 
obscured the sense of it will deny its existence, but it is there 
nevertheless. 

The Golden Stream of the Moral Law 

Right through the ages this golden stream of the moral law 
has been running; all the masters of humanity, Jesus, Socrates, 
Plato, Pythagoras, Buddha, Moses, Zarathrustra, and others, 
men who h5ve sludic'd and propounded philosophy and religion, 
have given evidence of this mighty stream of the moral law. 
If a future philoscphy were but to take the stepping stones left 
by these men,* these giants of the human race and of the history 
of the world, t would rise to greater heights than all of these 
combined, for it would have within it the force united and 

f 

crystallised of all the masters of the past. These — humanity’s 
migh’iest sons— have lived and had their day, but they have left 
behind them their impassions and a knowledge of their 
surroundings. The universe could not exist without a God, 
neither could a Gcd exist without morality. Realising this, 
that future philosophy and religion would of necessity reach to 
a higher stage of expression, development, and illumination than 
any of the previows religions or philosophies that the worl<f has 
yet seen. That morality that ruled the earth, the planets, the 
sun, and the myriads of stars beyond our solar system is evident* 
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ly a force given directly from the Great Master of the Uni\ferse 
himself, Itjs something which, although we experience in 
some degree its influence, yet which we fail to comprehend 
because of our misunderstanding and our capacity to express it 
in its proper sense. Nevertl-eless it is the Truth. It is, however, 
a God whom the scientists have not yet discovered. • Man has 
in the past worshipped a Gcd w^ho has hem = sit were endowed 
with various forms given to Him by man himself, •to represent 
his own feelings and sensations. Their God must, in their 
opinion, do just as they would do w^rc they in His 
position. Man has made this wonderful, beautiful earth 
a butcher shop in his endeavour to impress his own moral convic- 
tions on others, to force others to conform to their own moralitjr 
and culture, to make others bow \o the God who is but a 
reflex of their own desires. Whereas the Great Master of the 
Universe in infinitely above and beyond all these conceptions of 
the finite mind of man. When man learns to live and work in 
conformity with the moral law within h'mself, the true moral 
law, that moral force that comes from God Himself involved in 
the soul, he will be impelled by the moral conviction that he must 
speak and act the truth of all hazards, and Wih endea>^our to 
rise in conformity with the great principles that will make him 
successful in spite of and despite his wrongdoing, le;ading to the 
ultimate salvation of his soul. 

{l o be continued) 



5ub-Conscious Mind and 

Spiritual Consciousness 

P. S. ACHARYA. 

Modern Psycholog)’, exploring Ihe. field of the conscious 
mird, is aho { xplorii g partially tlm field ol the subconscious 
mind o.’ subliminal consci ^nsness though it has not yet seriously 
c nsideied that m 3 ’Elfcal but most potent field of spiritual 
consciousness which may be called the Super-Mind or Super- 
Consciousness. Intuitive Yogi Psychology, however, has known 
through age.s that it is the spiritual ronsciousness or Super- 
Mind which prepares both the eouEeious and sub conscious 
states of mind for the exhibitions of spiritual gifts and powers. 

For practical purposes, a spiritualist-sadhaka should try to 
vivitjly pictu.e in his imagination the Triple Mind of Man — of 
which the sub-conscieus is ‘an organisation of all the thoughts 
and feeling^ of all the mental activities of thc^ mind from 
earliest infancy 

Tlie Hindu spiritualist speak? of Manc-imya-kosa or 
‘mind-body’ generated from the forcts cf thought and feeling. 
\Vhe’> a thought or person or thing has been forgotten by you, 
H means that it is your conscious Mind that has forgotten it, 
but not the subconscious stale of the mind in which the ‘for- 
gotten ’ thought-picture or image still survives and persists, like 
the ‘departed ’ spirit in some subtler plane of life. Images long 
forgotten may reappear or bo made to reappear during the 
drram-activify of the subconscious mind (swapna-Manas)-.as 
fresh as when seen years before. 

Imagine the Mind-body as a circle. Draw or imagine a 
Jine‘ making a division of- say, I/lOO and 99/100. The small 
segment of the circle represents the conscious mind — i. e., as 
much as the brain is conscious of, of all the thought-activities 
5f the spirit or personality. The 99/100 represent the sub- 
conscious storehOl^ftof mental activity. Retain this picture 
M the ‘ Mind- body— of the conscious and subconscious states. o( 
the mind. Rfen^fnber that ‘ .Suggestion ’ (Mantra) is the magk 
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key to tlrfc wondrous powers and possibilities of the auuwascious 
realm. Rgmefid^er that the real man or spirit is the tfliage or 
am^a of God in man and Spiritual Consciousness is really the 
super-conscious mind whicli should be awakened by ^fantric 
sug,;estion and affirmation. 

The SpirituaJir.t takes the super-conscious mind or Spiritual 
Conscioueness as the keynote tj be sounded, that all the mind, 
conscious and subconscious, m:i)^ come into har.t.oiiv, 

Affirinations for awakening Spiritual 
Consciousness * 

1. I Am a Spirit; Spirituil Conscioiisiic s is the basis of 
my ‘mental body* rnd of all my life and being. 

2. I Am a Spirit; Spiritual Coiiscioii iiess is the founda- 
tion of my conscious and aibcoiiscions states of mind. 

3. I Am a Spirit; rny Spiritual Consciousness prepares 

my conscious and lubconscious m»nd for the exhibi^jon of 
spiritual gifts and powers. • 

4. [ Am a Spirit vibrant vvdn the li^ht and joy and 
power of Spiritu il Consciousness, which pour themselves out 
through the conscious and subconscious channels of the mind. 

Sit in the Silence cr, retiring by yourself, lie full length in 
repose — after : he above affirinations of Spiricual Truth are made. 
Affinn repeatedly until the whole mind is attuned to posit! veness, 
vibrant with the joy of realisation. Then follows the stillness 
or silence — in which you relax the body and mind and simply 
cease to think. As a help to the cessation of thinking, you may 
imagine the mind as a passive, waveJess lake or ocean or akasa 
‘(space). 

Sub-Conscious Intelligence and Spi*iMMessages. 

The Subconscious Mind aw^akes into activity, when the 
conscious Mind is lulled to sleep by suggestion or other means. 
This subconscious mind sometimes serves as an instrument of 
spirit-communication. Then it can transmit iboughis to us from 
those in the spiritual world which interpenetrates our own* 

The subconscious intelligence itself can recall long-fbrgotten 
scenes and images of a dead past. Hut its activity, wonderful a« 



H should not be confounded Vfith the activity of dlseitibocflCcf 
\\V\^Vgetloes or spirits who may communicate through the ♦ 
subconscious mind. 

Tests 

All extraordinary manifestations of the subconscious mind 
Should be carefully tested. The authors of spirit-communications 
generaUy te 1 us who they are and why or how they communi- 
cate. 

Spirit people are people like ourselves, though invisible to 
our sight. To tbo^e who have or develop the psychic faculties 
of seeing, hearing, feeling, etc., — these are visible as spirit 
personalities of various natures and characters. In form they 
appear as they appeared on earth. They converse among them- 
selves and with those on earth who can hear them through 
clair-audience or otherwise. They return to their loved ones 
here, soothing the sorrowing and healing the afflicted. 

'I'rue and good spirits beam with love and higher wisdom, 
bearing peace and harmony. 

Through our subconscious minds, the spirits may give us 
spiritual truths and helpful hints for guidance. Through the 
subconscious mind, they can talk and suggest to the sensitives. 

Some spirits require as an aid the more material magnetism 
of a medium (then the subconscious mind). Others ^ ontrol from 
within the brain, using the vocal organs independently. 

A sadhana 

After retiring to bed, relax yourself all over and meditate 
upon the following : — 

‘There is but One Power in the Universe, and this One 
Power is Good 1 

‘ Of this One Good Power are men and spirits and angels, 
manifestations, on their several planes of life. 

‘ And in the name of the Good, may my subconscious Mind 
serve as an instrument for all the good the good spirits may del’ 

Getting up earfy in the morning, repeat thrice smiling 

‘ May I consciously and subconsciously be not overawed 
.by »ny first expwience with spirit poWerl 
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• May I consciously and subconsciously know ,^at God? 
the Supreme Spirit, in His universal power, contains all, these 
lesser spirit powers ! 

‘ May t, coflsciously and subconsciously, realise that the 
spirit, of themselves, are Utnited lu their power and intelligence 
when compared with the All-embracing love that uses them 
for mighty ends I 

‘ May I, consciously and subconsciously, be a magnet for 
good and repel de italising and obsessing bad Sf^ints! 

*May I, consciously and subconsciously, learn of the 
mysterious ways of spirit-corrmnnication* wilhout becoming 
subject to spirits!’ 

Guarding Ibe subconscious door 

Retire into silence, in the ])rivacy of your practice-room of 
home, which should be kept sacred for your psychic and spiritual 
experiments and experiences. 

Study the following affirmations and denials.- 

1. I keep iny mind on the p.sitive Good; no evil-ntinded 
spirit can influence me. 

2. I am well-bafanced — centred in God, no evil can 
come near me. 

3. 1 claim and have the all-pcwerful protection of the 
all-pervading, alMovmg Good, I command all evil influences to 
get behind and melt away in darkness. 

4. I know and trust the omnipresent Good; In the light 
of the Omnipresent;Good, nothing bad can show its dark faep. 

Having. studied them several times — say, 5 ot 6 times — 4ie 
full length on che couch in complete repose — making the mind 
as far as possible vacant. 

• Then meditate upon the Ail-loving — All-pervading — All- 
powerful, positive Good for sometime. 

Then visualise yourself as centred in the positive Good- 
affirming : — ^ 

‘I am centred — well-balanced — centred in the all-pervad- 
ing positive Good, all-loving, all-protecting, all-powerful * 

Then let go yourself — body and mind. If you feel sleepy 
or^ have slept for sometime, well and good. Arouse yourself 
and affirm. — 
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■s* J chtfiti and havt the: sill-powerful protection of thd »H- 
pervadiuj?, all-loving G .od, I kno\v and trust the Omnipresent* 
Goodf' 

Finally, stand up— head, rlicst and neck erect. And look- 
ing npi proclaim somewhat aloud to yourself. — 

‘Well, I kcc-p in close soul-union— in tweet spirit commu- 
nion — with God the Omnipresent Good ’ I Am in God and God 
is inlw . I Am a spirit above the bonds of Time and beyond 
the manacles <3f space. ’ 

Preparing the subconscious mind 
Ifor spirit-messages 

Before sleeping, repeat nunlally the following affirmation: 

‘ I let m^’self be still, (hat my subconscious Mind, lighted up 
by'the joyous sunshine of super-consciousness, may have the* 
mei?.sages and ministrations of bright spii i(s when the body i.s 
asleep. ’ 

Then lie down to rest and sleep- thiukiag of the abovv 
affirmation as a thing lo be. 

At about midnight, arou.se yourse lf and affirm:- - 

‘The wondrous rays of the bcnelicnu spiritual |)owtr 
permeated my mind-body, as I lay r. sting lure. • 

‘ Bliessed be all sphitsin heaven ; bussed be all spirits on 
earth I 

‘ AUM Santi (Peace) — Santi (Pea. e) — Santi (Peace) ! ' 

Then retire to silence and sleep. Early in the morr.ing, get 
up and affirtn.- 

‘Blessed be S(tl spirits that are existing in sthoola or sookahmu 
sarira (p^jsical Or subtle body)! Bit ssed be all spirits— be the} 
great cr small, be they high or lowl May all spirits be happy 
M^y that mighty magical love enfold us ail’ 

M stand facing the East, whence issue.® the strean 

‘hffy ^e spiiitual- power or sakti flow over ra 

wUhoi^ lihe yearns of liquid light! 

*May I ptahd'tol^ ever in thi glorious Sunshine of Spirittn 
Trathl 
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*0 Thou Sun of Spiritual Wisdom and Pow<r! shine upon 
my Heart and make my pathway clear and bright! ^ 

Love ^irilual Love— finds an abiding place within’my 
lu art— love, love, love ior all spivUs, in rialms physical and 
subtle. Dear sweet ones nlll—lhey love me and I love them, in 
the n^me of the Omnipresent Love Diviner 

Refined and rational diet is of impoiiance to the.*sa4h&ka. 
Each spiritualist should learn by eyperiment the proper snivik 
(pure) foods adapted to his temperament. With hnii, it is not 
a question of living to eat, but rating to live — a question of 
supplying the right chemical elements to rebifiKi the ’temple of 
God— the human form divine. Observe moderation in all 
things; be temperate. Too much food r.lo,>s the sj'Stern. Thou-h 
the mind has a most powerful effect on (he br)dy, you should not 
torget that the body also reacts upon tlu' mind. Pure distilled 
. water is tlie best purifier known to the spiritualist, ('opiously 
partake of it with the following magnetising affirmation. - 

‘As Truth |jurifies my mind, water pi\|:ifies my system? it 
washes the impurities from the tissues!’ 

Often remember and repeat the following affirmation at 
intervals of your worldly business.- 

•The Grace of God — the Divine Lord and Lover — radiates 
in a perpetual benediction to all spirits in heaven and on earth!' 

When j^ou affirm thus, see (hat you concentrate* your mind 
on this idea at least for three minutes. 

Exercise your muscles, take proper diet at the proper time 
and clean in your physical and mpral habits. Abstain from 
tobacco and liquor in every form, if possible. Allow yourself 
enoiifb time for sleep and restful amusement. Cultivate bright- 
ness and purity of thought and feeling — also the art of thinking 
and ceasing to think. 

Above all and beyond all, remember that Thought attraci$ 
$ucce$Sf Place your thouglits wholly on the one purpose of your 
success. Never doubt; never despair. Follow the inner consci- 
ousness and be always of good cheer. Keep sweet, self-poised. 
You are sure to attract success in your psychic and spiritual 
experiments. 



SpifsituatisiTi 

" its Revival and Uses 

VIDYARATNA CHANDIDAS MAJUMDAR, B. A., 

•»To many of us now a days spiritualism strikes as some- 
thing new and strange — some curious knowledge let down from 
on high, * But as a matter of fact, spiritualism is an ancient 
Vidya of our own mother-land — the product of the Hindu Brain- 
something tiiought out, developed and well-nigh perfected by 
our own ancestors The advent of western civilisation, the 
influence of western culture coupled with the new birth of 
science in her fascinating garb served to throw into oblivion the 
wonderful knowledge which any nation may be proud of. 
Scepticism possessed this an. ient Land of Faith and people grew 
up who called in question the existence of God, the immortality 
of soul and the possiblily of communion between the living and 
the dead. 

* Tc arrest the progress of materialism m a country which 
produced men like Buddha, Chs^itanya, and Sankaracharyya, 
the Time-spir t gave birth to Theosophy — taught and preached 
for the first time by a European lady Madam Blavatsky for the 
simple reason lhat Indians in those days lost faith in their own 
countrymen and accepted as gospel truth whatever would fall 
from the IqfS of a white man or woman. Theosophy threw 
considerable light on ihe mysh ries of Hinduism and sought to 
interpret in a scientific way underlying principles of all living 
r ligions, especially Hinduism Within a short time a percepti- 
ble change came upon the world, particularly upon India, the 
people led astray being gradually brought back into their own 
fold. Branches of the Theosophical Society were established 
all over the world; theosophical rature began’to be published 
everywhere and materialism slowly made room for spiritualism. 

Tlicn came the great European war — the greatest we have 
ever witnessed— the most terrific punishment upon the sinful ‘ 
world. Rivers of blood flowed and crowns tumbled down, 
enormous humbled into dust, groans of suffering 
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and moans of exhaustion rent the air. People felt at least for tAe 
time being thaj: wealth and commerce, Scientific inventions 
and appliances, were no better then engines of destruction and 
that the only way to real peace and prosperity Jay in the ancient 
ideal of plain living and high thinking. Death was busy sei/ing 
his prey everyday, every hour-and the minds of mpn were 
naturally drawn towards spiritual contemplation. The discon- 
solated mother, the helpless widow, the disappointed lover, all 
sought consolation in the hope of union in ihc uthcr world or 
communion in this and so the war with all its horrors gave an 
impetus to spiritualism in the west. 

Now let us say a few words about the uses of spiritualism: 
It teaches us ( i) that the soul is immortal (2) that there is a 
world where spirits actually live, move and have their being, 3)* 
that they take some interest in the affair of this planet and (4) 
that a communion between the living and the dead is quite 
possible. ^ 

For love, if thou %oen all And naug^if bei/ond. 0 Eurthl 
Spiritualism enables us, mere pendulams betwixt smile and tear, 
to bear up under the stress and storm of life, for it fills our mind 
with hope — sweet hope of holding communion with our dead 
friends and relatives even on this earth, meeting them in regions 
beyond the grave and reaping the fruits of our honest but un- 
rewarded labours in lives that await beyond the veil. True 
spiritualism is a perennial source of power and inspiration — in- 
exhaustible storehouse of alloyed joys, revealing as it does the 
most interesting mysteries of life and death. 

it adds to the stock of our spiritual knowiedge-it chastens 
our .thoughts and goes on expanding our scui, till all its petals 
are opened and it bursts forth into a full-blown lotus, flit to 
be offered at the feet of the Lord. 

Spiritualism not only benefits the spiritualist himself, but 
also those who happen to come in contact with him, and he 
that thirsts for peace — he that hankers after perfection — he 
that seeks consolation amidst the innumberable ills ‘ thehutiiah 
fleshes heir to’ must find shelter under the protecting arms of 
this Heaven-sent Science. 



Btchin^s from the Broad 

Hfj^hway of Philosophy 

F. H. KEY 

Mens agitat molem — 'Mind moves the mass’. This 
was the fundamental meaning ot Plato’s philosophy, and .as 
such contains a psychic message for the enquirer. Plato sought 
to find an * objective’ which might be agitated, or moved, by 
Socrates * ‘ subjective ’ mind. The latter, presumably, did not 
live long enough to, or was intellectually incapable of supplying 
a definite objective to which the volition of his might, 

otherwise, have led him. According to Plato the objective is 
ynerely a shadowy illustration of the mind, which is the reality. 
Thus the good things we see about us are merely a materialisa- 
tion, or proof, of the ideas of good within us. God is within, 
and Good naturally emanates from Him, through ns the mediums, 
and take on the sh^ipes of beauty which are ever present before 
us. This in brief was the induction which Plato’s philosophy 
drew from the matter with which he was surrounded. To go 
a step further, the Mualism ’ of a later period is arrived at. 

The eternal puzzle of the human equation evinces itself at 
each turn, and gives incidentally its solution. Yet it remains the 
puzzle ; for ''to actually solve it in terms would be to arrive at the 
sum of human ingenuity and call that sum by a divine term, 
which is quite impossible. Therefore it remains eternal and 
profound, as does its reality, its which lies behind every- 
thing. The other portion of our dual role is the Bad within us, 
which gives rise to the wicked things with which we ^ are 
encompassed. The Good is equal to the bad within us, is 
really the solution of the equation ; and the good and bad 
which we see are merely the ciphers in which is shadowed forth 
the real problem— the human statement of Man’s credit and Debit. 

Plato’s successor, who was more a mathematician than a 
philcsopber pre^ressed farther only when he left the equation 
above and dealt in ^re philosophy. Indeed,' the soechanical 
trait which evlncedl itself in Aristoltle’s work was certain]^ the 

lci2 
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drag which prevented him from soaring higher than his^master.* 
In the main he neglected the Broad Highway for the bye-lang of 
j®athematics; and this is the only reason why he was ijpt a 
greater phiJoscphet than Plato. The devil, or Bad, in Aristotle 
used as its cipher, or material form ilie terms of algebra and 
arithmetic, endeavouring thus to solve the eternal puzzle wfikh, 
as has elsewhere been hinted, was wrong and probably on that 
account, did not succeed. 

Hence a preference is made, and Plate, the, greatest of , 
of Greek philosophers, results as the choict — the choice between 
greater and less, between Better and Worse and Gcod and Bad. 

An exponent of rsychology tell us:— ‘Plato’s tnought 

centres in he celebrated ‘ theory of ideas ’ What degree o^ 

reality things have come only from the presence of this proto- 
type (Idea) or which the thing is the mere ‘shadow’/’. Thence, 
a collection of snch ideas are in effect an heirarchy or series of 
ladder-rungs, the first ^tep of the ascent, paramount over which^ 
is the Prototype — God, being the material or the shadow form 
oi the world. In a larger sense the fisst step is also *the 
universe. ‘The idea of tfie Good must be the highest idea, and 
it must be divine.” (See note below). The ladder is the 
jdea, and the line of inductive reasoning was the ihing, or 
‘ shadow ’. 

It becomes apparent later on that Plato is the philosopher 
and Aristotle tr.e rationalist. The latter’s endeavour is to 
rationalise the subjective and the objecii'. e, and embody the 
result in a cult, wluch was later lo become the Neo-Platonism 
of the Alexandrian thinkers, and through them to be left a 
legacy to posterity. It held sway for more than two centuries! 
This, however, is an anticipation. 

A similar gradation to the heirarchy of Plato is shadowed 
forth in Aristotle's psychology. To Aristotle it is perceivable 
in animal forms. Their general trend ot evolution has a 
tendency to something higher, and man the creature becomes 
the paragon of animals. The dogmatic statement of the Ionic 
philosophers involved them in a necessary admission of the view 
that the animal has no mind and is consequently unable to 
think for itself though by some sori; of natural instinct it 
These pa8flag®» ^ quoted from the ualdwin's History of Tsyohology. 
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recognises Man to be at the top of the ladder of its ascent. 

again the celebrated * theory of id<tas’ repeats, itself, for 
Man is but the shadow* o| an idtea, so that although indirectly. 
When the lower animals are capable of a ct>nception of some 
idea of God. 

* Next to the Christian ethical code, surely that of the Roman 
group'TS the most lofty ; it combines the maxims of friendship, 
duty and humanity. Thus if this be the loftiest of the pagan 
k. era surely tfee animal theory might also be the most lofty of 
pseudo-logic wiih which pagans are abk to endow the beasts 1 
Aristotl(‘ was no beih i iban a pagan, and one might not be- 
able to credit Fdalto wi^h much more either — except that he 
fiist proved and then acknowledged the Divinity. 

At the present moment there lies before the Writer a like- 
ness of the bust of Plato. While scrutinising it one cannot 
help but admire the nobility of contour which outlines the face 
.of this great Lover. The noble leonine hair which surrounds 
the physiognomy, we are not told, b}' the way, whether the 
locKS were yellow or black, though most geniuses to our know- 
ledge are of a dark complexion — of the great pupi! of Socrates 
and master of Aristotle. The nobility of the man s conceivable 
in the high forehead, but ot the Lover — w^ho shall say whom or 
what he loved — might be written that he perhaps loved most 
what he thought m st beautitul. He is a monument unto him- 
self, the sha'dowed-forth material of the great idea within him. 

In contrast to him might be written a few closing words 
regarding his pu -il: — Aristotle was born at Stegira in Thrace 
in the year 385 B. C. He was the founder of the Peripatetic 
School of philoops y at Athens. He wm the pupil of Plato 
and became the^ tutor of Alexander the Great. His writings 
were numerous and included works on Lygic, phystes, natural 
history, psychology and language. He died in the year 32 . 
B. C. He was a contrast to Plate, but no parallel might be 
observed betw en the two. Converging lines are possible — 
converging on Plato — but as to an equal in any sense of the 
word, it is quite impossible to conceive of any one who equalis- 
ed, in a parallel direction, with Plato. 



Phrenology Practically Expla^ined 

J. MILLOTT SEVERN, F. a,p. s. 

• « 

There is at che present time a pjirowing desire on the part of 
the public to know more and more about Phrenology. « IJIevfr 
before has there been so large and so favourable a number of 
press notices and comments in the London and Provincial 
neW: papers and magazines referring to the addresses given at 
the Annual Phrenological Conference in London,* held on the 
9th November, 3920. This is decidedly encouraging, parti- 
cularly to phrenological advc cates and adherctn^s to the science 
who have given long years of study to its teachings; and it also 
shows that the public is reaching out for something that \yill 
help them to a better understanding and knowledge of them- 
selves and th( ir fellcws. For these reasons 1 have decided fo 
write a ^hort series of articles, which will, I feel sure, be 
appreciated by readers of The ‘Kalpaka* and students of the 

science. • 

> 

Everyone must adirit the usefulness of knowing mething 
of one’s own and others ‘characters, dispositions and abilities, 
and for this purpose there is no rrethed more helpful than 
PnrenoJogy. Thi‘ study cf the face aud Matures cn physiog- 
nomical principles is a useful character reading art; also 
C raphology, or character reading frem handwriting, and 
nature docs i.ct err in giving contrary types of head and hand^ 
hence much may be diK'f rricd by scientific hand-reading. 
Personally, however, though I have studied most othe methods 
of character reading, I have never found it nectssary to 
iitiliseany of them in giving phrenological delineations. I 
am often asked if I am p-:,ychic; doubtless I may 
have ps^’chic inspirations an:i gifts, as most persons have 
who possess the faculty of Human Nature or Intuition large, 
but I can candidh say that every character delineation 1 give is 
based purelyon the science of Phrenology. Should this assertion 
be questioned in any way, let ire explain the test for discovering 
whether a character delineation is psychical or phrenological. If 
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psychic^ be asked why theynrake certain statements, they are 
sledpm able to explain the reason , it is not necessary that they 
shoM; psychic thoughts and fns|Jirations come to thorn, and the^, 
possess that kind of temperament and mentalfty through which 
psychig messages can be transmitted. Tho experienced Phre- 
nologist, however, having a de. idedly physiological basis upon 
which to work, should be accounted a scienrist, and be able to 
explain and give ample reasons for all that he says. For 
instance, if h|i says that you are cautious, it is because you have 
a good development of the faculty cf Cautiousness. If nc says 
that you aie c bM rvant, it is because j’ou havt large faculties of 
observation ; il mcially n i* ebd, because you have large moral 
faculties; at^d the same pertains to every other stat ment the 
Phrenologist makes. He must know why he makes particular 
statements, notwithstanding his material limitations. Certain 
combinations of mental faculties suggest tht mentality neces- 
sary to certain achievements; thus the Phrenoiegist is frequent, 
ly able to teul persons of things they are capable of doing that 
they might never have found out thrrnsdvcs bad they not been 
told so on the basis of their phienological developments. 

Phrrnclogy is a science based on the study of the brain, 
which is the instrument of the mird, and cn endless observa- 
tiens r.f charact r n arifi station corresponding with shapes of 
heads. It is nor rrtre chaiacter-rvOding, such as may be 
discerned by physiognomical and otlar character-reading 
methods; It is if science, an educational system, founded on a 
icientific acquaintance with the relative development of the 
brain organs. 

The function of ihe Phrenologist is to advise regarding the 
harmonious ancVmost useful building Ufi ci the mental forces m 
each indivi. ual. Phrenology provides a system of knowledge 
for the culture and concentration of the mind by W’hich detail- 
ed instruction givMi regarding the education and develop- 
ment of weak faculties, and the restraining of excessive ones; 
the unfolding of the higher psychic self, the awakening of the 
best affections and &ei^|imcnts as well as the. intellectual forces 
for the fuller advan :ei|i^nt of the individual and the greater 
benefit of mankind. It is, moreover, a delightful study, enriching 
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the student With a comprehensive knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of the mind’s powers, and* amply rewarding him all afong 
the line ol his observations, study and experiences. 

There is no branch of human Hie and interest with * which 
Phrenology docs not concern itself, including such important 
matters as the education and training of the young, the choos- 
ing of professions and business caieers, the choice of matri- 
monial partners, and the evolution ot the psychic ’life; and be- 
cause of its exceeding helpfulness in these and innumerable 
other matters, it is patronised by men and *women famous in 
every walk of life. Seeing that it is the only absolute means of 
accurately measuring mentality, it is not only of the utmost 
usefuln ss, but is essentially necessary to the intellectually gifted, 
to professional and business people, and to all classes of society. 

Medical authorities and scientists are in agreement with 
Phrenologists, that the brain is the organ of the mind — the instru- 
ment through which tHe mind manifests itf powders, also fhat 
the brain shapes the skull, though as a matter of fact the skull 
and brain grow with each other, as the shell grows around the 
kernel of the nut, and the skin around fruit, increasing as the 
contents increase. The skull acts as a protection to the brain, 
and is in no way a hindrance to its growth. 

The most ordinary observer must have notice*d the great 
variety of shapes of peoples’ heads; just as there are no two 
faces exactly alike, so there are no two heads that have ex- 
actly the same configuration, though there may be marked 
similarities and : esemblances, as there are often mental char- 
acteristics strikingly in common. Phrenology claims that the 
differences in shape and size of head, taking into consideration 
such matters as quality of organisation and temperamental or 
other conditions, are decided indications, on a broad and extensive 
scale, of two differences of disposition, intellectual tastes, and 
moral, spiritual and social tendencies. 

It will readily be seen that there are some very noticeable 
types of head, comprising such as are remarkably long, wide, 
bigll and low, all of which have their distinctive meanings. 
Without taxing the student too much at first with details, the 
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banner will do well to start by observation and comparison 
of the lour great divisions, viz., ‘ The Intellectual in front; Tbo 
Domestic Affections at the back; The AniraallPropcnsities above 
and around the ears at the sides; and the Moral Sentiments, 
which have their seat at the top of the head. 

As already stated, the Intellectual region is indicated by 
the frontal portion cf the brain, in which are located the observ- 
ing, thinking, planning, reasoning, and intuitional organs* 
According as there is brain development in this part of the 
head, so there will be intellect. 

The back portion indicates the seat of the Domestic and 
Social affections, pertaining to marriage, conjugal affections, 
home, family, children, friends, and animals. 

The sides of the head immediately above and around the 
ears indicate the location of the animal propensities, though it 
would be better to classify these centres as the location of the 
Self-Preserving faci^Jties. These give, &mong other qualities, 
energy and force of character, executiveness of purpose, the 
combative spirit, economy and management, cautiousness, 
prudence, and the sense of hunger. 

The top of the head indicates the position of the Moral and 
Religious organs or sentiments — Benevolence, Conscientiousness, 
Spirituality/ Veneration and Hope. 

These are the great general divisions of the head and brain, 
and should be the fiist study for the would-be initiate. The 
student, having fixed these four principal divisions well in the 
mind, may begin to study the shapes of heads of friends and 
acquaintances, learn to measure accurately by the eye, taking 
measurements from the opening of the ears forward, backward 
and upward; and whenever possible, the circumferential 
measurement also. 

An average adult male head is about 22 inches, females 
about half-an-inch less. When the quality of brain is superior, 
and^ the formatioa 6f the head favourable, a wonderful amount 
may be achieved Wuli heads of this siafe or less, and as the ^ead 

with appli^tipn to intelledtual work, partfctdA^iy itt 
ymng people, this ^otild be encouraging to idtdfi^tual 



The head measurments of your own, and friends,® and 
interesting public personages, when you can get them, shouW 
be^kept, referred to, and measured again occasionally. It tis 
most interesting to n&te the differences in the course of a few years. 

To give a few examples of distinctive shapes, a person with 
a large development of brain in front of the ears, indicated 
usually by a large massive forehead, but small or seemingly 
straii_,ht*up at the back of the head, possesses a greater develop- 
ment of the inteliectual than the domestic faculties Get into 
conversation with him, and he will, in all probability, show a 
disposition to reason in a logical manner, to discuss life’s 
problems, and display aptitude in imparting h s knowledgr; at 
home, however, he s more likely than not an awkward fellow, 
indifferent to domestic concerns, and 1 CKing in the art of baby 
nursing.This will give a hint to young people as to what kind of 
a husband such a type of man would make; he must be apprcciat 
ed lor his intellectual qualities, since his peculiar organistition 
puts him at a domestic disadvantage. 

The reverse of this is mdicated by a larger development of 
the back part of the head than in the front. Here we have a 
decidedly domesticated individual, fond of of childri^n 

and friemds, particularly affectionate, and devoted to the interests 
of the family. He may not be possessed of extraordinary intelli- 
gence, his chid inierest centres in the home life and conjugal 
relationships. 

With a good height to the head above the opening of the 
ears, we have a person with a strong moral and religious trend 
of mind. 1 his is noticeable in all well-known sineerely reli- 
gious teachers, preachers, ministers and clergymen. When the 
head is low and fiat on the top, there is very little conception 
of spiritual verities, or true regard for moral teaching and 
observance. 

The wide-headed individuals are usually very energetic and 
forceful; they are more or less interested in mechanical and 
practical business pursuits, trade, and occupations involving force 
. of character, and physical energy and endurance. 

Narrow headed persons are usually quick, active, open 
minded, and apt in applying their knowledge. They are lack- 
, ing in acquisitive tendencies, and are generally more artistic 
than inechanical. 

There is scarcely any subject more useful and absorbingly 
interesting than the study of character based on phrenological 

prindples. 
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VOCJA PHIL<)S0PHV 

URIEL BUCHANAN 

LvMon III 

Synopsis - the objert of lhp«p is to aqwaint the rnoflei n tnina 

with •■'omo of ihe parent ntnl inspit ing principles of ISff5 »H.s(‘v>vered by the Vogia 
nf Ififlia, who nppinachihp close to the Intier Oetitre of All, guiinod the * cctnte 
of strength, peace rrtnf wisdom. ' 

l^SSSOn 1.— The fifnt lessotr (published in ihf Kuhp.^hii ’ ) 

explains the initial s^eps on the ladder ot‘ Yoga, nuniely roinprrntion awaken 
ilrg of feeling by positive mind, thn OOnsr. oiisnesS of dp^ire and the importance 
Ydti are hs%ed to fine tovii self frr»tn the fog of fear an 1 nudoitand 
the three si nglM in i he tmining of the Kgn throligh ihe ponpes, ininition wnd 
Bi’hhmo* «:nana or liivine VVi.sdom, 

iLSSSOn 11 — T)io second lesson 'piib'ished in tho KuJp.ila I’cb. I9?i.l 
contains an PXplnir.dion of Voga I'htlopophy in it?* pIghtfoUl aapec* . ho lendni- 
18 also given an insight into tin* attainments aoticht through this eightfold path 
an4 required to ho leady for fui ihcr advftticeiUent in accordanoo w’ith tho ins- 
ii^otlotis of the pVetept lesion. 

There are thrfec modes by which divine lile and inspiration 
are continually acting upon us. They relaic to om union with 
the Infinite with man and with nature- The Infinite and 
Nature are in perfect rapport ; and man cm lie, and is, to the 
extent that he perfects himself, or is governed by his higher 
self. The infinite man and Nature form a grand inspiring 
trinity ol ^Visdom, Love and Operation. 

Divine love is ever, working to bring the pure ray of spirit 
into union tvith inelf as manifested in man and nature. Divine 
lif^ vibrates throughout the universe of manifested being : and 
when you are thoroughly awakened and reatrze the importance 
bf a knowledge of these higher laws, you will feel thfs DtiVkie 
lifjp pulsating in every ceil. 

There are four rules for the transmutation of the lower* 
Utt9 the highar* Rjfst: observe and follow nature;' her laws* 
methods of work will reveal to you many important truths. 
Second: Know and then act. Third : use but ohe sstmi-' 
tteht the .l^t one v^cl, the body ; one fire, the spirit. 

W^fve unity bf iviii^ pu^ means, gwewred hy the 'law 

of use. Fourth keep the fire ever burning, for if 
l oiikfie cool, the w#rk must ahlb^ Hhne over again. 

19J 



yo(;a . p*iJi»6soiM< y m 

In .4be tstlence of ^tho^gl|t repeat i^u'ei^ay^r, ’tjh# 
l^iacftTi. desire of tpe (tiea<rt ; * 

0 Lt»fht LiTitM ; r<)bletHl the scattered mje ; 

thht c)r<ig]iing ifor t/hut dieSi 
\TnJ Ir*t Old overnioid Mbidu with Thee 
In pence, for my impatient spirit sig^hs 
Tn bath# S'hinckit^lirnK) j#a» 

And t'esi f h# i^nsbi^^# I by hpandiftas love. 

Biseiriclly end ' 

Magnetism is the kii^ ; Ei«etri^.y is |he, servant. Wfi 
can say to electricity. ‘ Vqu shall ,rtV> our cats, illuminate the 
cities by night > and carry from c^ntip^nt to continent 

withfthe lightning’s flash;’ but we cannot sp.y that to magnet- 
ism; it wifl not be ordered ; You nm.st draw it and supplicate 
it. Yon nan draw it by thott^.ht pnd love ; you must know the 
law aipi use it. Magnetism is produced and increased by 
silent meditation. Magnetism gives power to infuse new life 
and builds new purpose. Who has not grasped the hand ®f a 
magnetic person and felt the magic inffiienre that the touch 
inspires, or has not been thrilled by the searching gaze rrf the 
magnetic eye, or Has not seen it manitesfed in the power of 
elor|tr* lu'f over llie passion of the iiailtilude, as it now arouses 
fhfeni to fnry, notv SHbdnes thim into calmness; as it nnjmaies 
to Wiir or mrlts to love? 

Pcr^nai magnetism is the concretion of tl.e most subtle 
elements of the body. Magnfctisih is the key which unlocks the 
store-house of the infinite and gives frfce access to ever-preseiot 
apd ceaseless supply of power for all the purjioses and demands 
pf life. 

The fullest cxiste^nce and the highest life will tie yours 
when you learn Low to absorb, assimilate and ptit to use the 
magnetism or vital element which pervades the atmosphere 
that surrounds the earth. You will be able to recreate the 
tissues of the body and fortify yourself against disease- You 
will become impervious to petty annoyances. By living the 
higher life and in harmony with Nature law.*? you will come 
nearer each cay to the realization of your ideals, and in your 
heart will be awakned the desire to draw others within the 
charmed circle Where all is peace' and eontentment. The itjye 
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and*^ gratitude which will filj, your life will serve as a 
magnet to draw others within the bouods^of ypur influence? 
The hj^nest, earnest desire to rise to the highest goal will 
difiFu!.e about yon a glow of deep and abiding sincerity which 
others will recognize and emulate. 

Terrestrial magnetism is the universal energy of nature; 
and the follojving drill, if used daily, will enable you to absorb 
abundance of this force, giving brilliancy to the eyes, l olor ta 
the lips and cheeks, and great vitality 

Exercise 

Stand with hrels touching; take a full breath, lifting the 
‘ right arm above the head, holding the hand in a cup shape; 
hold until you feel the astral light tingling tnrough the fingers; 
then drop arm quickly. Do this three times with the right arm 
and thrive times with the left, therf three times with both to- 
gether; each time repeating this prayer with intense aspiration: 

Oh breathe ill me inspil in<* 8piLTt brt^ati.o! Oli ^ive lo me tiiose heart- 
i^Tiviog words Qaicken thi.s fading form that droops and dies, and lift up my 
aoul to its heavenly reat*. 

Words mean little unless the heart is back of them; there- 
fore the good received depends upon your interest. Another 
very helpfuj Logos to hold in thought and repeat at this 
time is, ‘ O Thou the Love Supreme, illuminati: me with Thy 
Wisdom, vivify me with Thy Lite, purify m3 with Thy Love, 
and grant that in all I think and say I may more and more 
resemble Thee This is the Egyptian prayer ; one of your 
own inspired thoughts will do as twell. When done with the 
right thoughts and conditions this exercise is very heipfoL 
Have the air in your roorn fresh and pure. 



C0NQV3EST OF FEAR 

S. ACHARYA 

I 

Remember that the mind manifests in three important ways: 

1. The conscious State, 
f , The subconscious State. 

3. The Super conscious State. 

> 

Remember that there is but one mind which acts 

1. Co'ifc in onion with the ‘senses five’ — in 

reasoning etc. 

2. Suhc‘ itsctoiixh/ as in instinct — dreaming, etc. 

3. f^iipfircoii>,cioui^n/ as in intuition — in perceiving 
beyond senses — beyond reason. 

Affirm. 

I am a Spirit living in (?«*«« (Yoga) with the Supreme 
Spirit and with all other spirits — in the .tunerc 
May this state illumine my mind and manifest externally in 
body, so that the face shines with the light of the Mind 
glorified ! 

Affirm thus in faith and />• — yourself in body and mind. 

Then affirm — 

‘The Snpreme Spirit enfolds all spirits in Wis Love 

Divine. 

There is no fear — no room for fear at all. A U M Santi 
(peace) — San ti (peace) — Santi (peace) ’ 

These two affirmations may be repeated at night (before going 
to sleep), in the morning (on rising) and at the noon hour (when 
the sun is directly over head). Whenever anything turns up tg 
frighten or disturb or depress you, withdraw yourself — tortoise- 
like — behind the spirit’s buckler — from the fear-thought or 
worry thought, and repeat the affirmations over and over again. 

II 

Seat yourself in an erect position — spine straight. Repeat 
tljje above affirmations. Then inhale a full breath through the 
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left nostril closi^l' the oib er 

thd right. Then inhale throng!) the right an^ exhale through 
thf ‘left. And so alternately take some full iTireatks—say seven, 
if you conveniently can — through each nostril. Now repeat once 
the aflifnialfdh'^. ^hii; Sadiiiiw c^ffffe Shfll purifies the 
nerves ftiul inspires them with !tt»£dfu!§ fSSfl^stfefes or spiritual 
conrage. ' 

Duringfthis breathing-sacmali^, liirtli j'dtir cyH downward, 
waiting ih thought for the ntind to bebotnc tafth. Cbhclude 
it wjUl ‘ AUM Santi (pence), Manti (peace), Santf (peace). If 
) on are in disturbed or depressed mental condition, enter upon 
(hissadhatia forthwith and you are sure to cpinc out of it re- 
frpsh^ and with a ccniforting Mmh (pence) upon you. It can- 
not but bring lefHJSo; it cannot be anything hut a pleasure to 
to you. 

III 

• pranayama cot sitts of three practices.—- 
1. Inhaling brtuth (puraka), 

A. Ildldhig bnnth (Krtrtffehafci), ard 
i. Exhaling breath (Kecbaka). 

sit upright and, as j ou inhale, join to fbal ac^ ihe fhon^ht 
of Santi (piace). While holding breath, lurw tevts db\4nward, 
waffWg ih fhb’U'ght for the mhid to caKh. And, .ns you 

t^xhlalr, imagine that you throw eff the t aJtrv coward-fits of 
fear, <v(^Ty, etc. After this biritathtngY^atlhsua, rep^t- — 

*AUM Santi (peace), Santi (IPeact), Santi, (ptace).’ 
ffteh try to hbld tRe fnitid void of att thoughl; ahii activfty-ray 
jd&t for k few seddnds, iiT pcfssible. ’ 

IV 

Eliirh a^ Will (1) to hfbid the ifdhd void, (^) 16 rest Vhe 
hana 1Sg®n LoVc ^hstt es^eft hat If^r "anid ’(•) to 

rest on the Supreme .Spirit of Peace. 

Sit th. ifc'e chair. Breathe de^i(>li' add ih^hiically. 

‘ AUM Santi (peace^ Saiftt ' (peace), Santi (peace). I Ai^ 
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Love— resting cm the Spif'A oi Peace, A\JU Santi (ptiactL 
Snnti {j^eace)* tpeaceV’ ’ 

** * J 

And ‘tiaati — San^i — Santi*, close your eyes and 

mak^e your mind void for just a few seconds* Do this at each 
Wfinderiruj of I he mind. After some practice , you will ftnd 
your thou it(hts bee om mg daily more ameiiLilde to control. It 
may also help vou ^•spe^ially at first to repeatedly write upon a 
chert ot paper the above affirmation. Finally stand erect fitted 
atllrm, stat'd up in my own native strength divine — restioj^ 
on none but God.’ Thus the idea of Santt> should be deeply 
imprinted upon the subconscious mind. * 

V 

Sit upright in vour chair. Keep the eyes open. Imagine 
the ‘menial lake’ still — void of all thought-waves — untouched by 
the storm (d desiK^, but kissed by the Breath of Divine Spirit. 
Jmagiiu^ this for about twelve seconds. Then simply cense 
imagining anything and try to rmkF^ the mind void of 4^1 
ac tivity for a few ^^condv. 

As soon as a thought rises, stop the practice and begin 
again. 

Practise tui-^ sadhana befoic o after you undertake some 
difficult that frightened you. You will know no fear — no 
faHguc, It you practise this by itself, follow it up hy directing 
vour mind in one wave upon Divine Penr* (or Santi) or upon 
Divine Lun’c (or Prenia) or ujion Divine fo’/ (Atianda) for a few 
minute b. 

VI 

Retire into silence by stretching yourself at ease — in an 

altitude of n pose. New iillirm. 

‘ I c^urrender myself in body and mind ab-ohitely to 
tlie Spirit in iH' , my real Self. I surrender 
my real Self- the Spirit— absolutely to the Spirit 
within the Spirit—thc Supreme Spirit hidden in me\ 

Let there be no ^ffiJrt — no i onsciousriess of concetilration. Ar, 
you sat^ * surrender ’ s/rnply lei go and be at rest on the bosom 
of prace— in the perfect delight (Atianda) of union. Agniti 

ptTirm. — 
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‘to, I come unto Thee alone for shelter, All-pervading 
Lord of Peace and Power. I surrender m}^elf into Thine 
arms in the / ,/ * (joy) of utter unioh — tfiat I may 
be one with Thee, thou Su|)reme all-pervading Spirit 
of power — one with Thee for evermore!' 

Concluding the sndhana, you sit erect and lift youi heart 
silence jto the Omnipresent Higher Spirit — repeating, with- 
out moving lips, the above two affirmations. Then M simply 
— closing the nu ntal door to every thought, for a little while. 
Then imagine diat you open the door of the Mental 
Temple and enshrine there only the most beautiful Thought- 
picture or image of Love Divine. And affirm — ' 

‘ I enter the Temple and know that the Supreme Spirit is 
there — the spirit into Whom all spirits (in sookshma or 
sthoola lokas, i. e., in subtle or physical worlds) flriyne and 
* ol whom all spirits are live sparks of Love! Unto Thee I 
seek shelter; unto Thee I surrender P 
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Most maftkind is third dimensional, with the niat^fialist 
conception of life, b.ised upon ideas of space and time allied 
with conceptions of length, breadth, and thickness, On5 most 
transcend this conception and reach that fuller apprehension 
which is without material limitation and partakes of the mfinite. 
Space — 'Vf li* or Vetta Veli‘ as Tamil Mystics; call it is not 
subject to dimensions. We impose dimensions upon space. 
Space is the mirror of consciousness. Nature is a great tapestry 
upon whi.h are embroidered all the beauties that we see. 
Nature (l'*rakriti) is peroonMied in Hindu Mythology as Devi or 
the Divine Mother — at once the eternal Virgin and the Queen 
Consort of the supreme spirit (Paramatina). ‘Consciousness is 
the only reality. Become what you are' — says Mr. Bragdon in 
the f .( [/ (Bahai Journal). In every stage or plane is a key to 
unlock it. In the present stage or .plane of human evolution, 
reason is a key to unlock the third dimensjoudl world. Inrtiition 
is for the fourth dimen n'on what reason is for the third. ‘We 
have a solid, a ball, we throw it and follow its line, which s 
direct and gives two dimensions. We apply heat, it becomes 
vaj)()iir, air, four dimensions. We dwell in phases of conscious- 
ness, We. arc ljk(‘ the sol’d, it will bear a certain amount of 
heat without change, but with intense heat ihe change comes*. 
The heat which changes consciousness is the sadhana and this 
brings us to the /*,///•/;< dnmnsnnu 

Some note.^ by an expert on * Haunced Royalties ’ i. e., on 
evil spirits seen in European Royal Palaces are published by 
ihe popular journal A '.vw; The most widely known case of 
Royal haunting^ in the Wt st is perhaps that ot the Hohenzol- 
l(Tn fannly, wliicn possesses a ghost commonly called the ‘white 
Lady of the Hohenzollerns This gnost or spirit is said to 
appear before some dire catastrophe to the ex-royal House of 
Prussia. ‘ fhe last tim^ the W ^att' is said to have been 
seen was in July l‘'i4, prior to the declaration of war against 
Russia*. The royal family of Italy are i eported to possess 
several ghosts, two of which rnaaifest thc^mselves in soma visible 
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forrr\ prior to a royal death or a grave catastrophe. Denniark 
has the ghost of a prince who committe.i fatricide; this spirit ^ 
now haunts the ground where its physical body Was buried. 
Another Danish royal phantom haunts a forest without any 
partirular signiheance; but it is seen as a ;>urte/!t of ill by any 
!TieTTib:r of the Royal Household. Those are tiu ‘ghost stories* 
which none can afford to dismiss with contempt. Indeed, such 
storic's arelcsi^chalJengoil to day in (ho wistern countries than 
a generation ago. We know that in our coiirUry — especialiy 
in the Tamil country unbracing Malabar and TraVancore — 
there are thousands* of ghost-expi rieuees similar to those referred 
toby the ‘expert’. Other ‘pccuiiar expeiienu:s connected 
with noted persons ’ like the .President ol Mexico continue to 
to appear in the Jijirnal of the [Society for Psychical 

Ui^etJch- These include, the stoiy of an ‘apparition seen and 
heart and felt *. Wb'it (k» these and olli» t well-atU '.tcd ghost- 
'^torirs really mean ? 

We. may refdy in*thr rollowing words of a writer in the 
OccuU Review fo‘‘ Apt it i9dl. H around this hearth sphere 
there is a region calUd the hnirth Dimension, which is, inhabited 
by all sorts of unseen cieaUnes who haee not i f ached the 
spheres ol light (swaiga, Pitii-Loka, etc.). Many of these are 
‘earth bound’Jiumau spirits of an undeveloped natme or crimi- 
litil tendencies, still irresistibly drawn to the ^Mces, passions, 
and crimes of Earth, an u arc evt r seckm;; an opportunity of 
gratifying their vicious tastes and passions through human be- 
ing? In fact, there are all sorts and conditions of spirits or 
spiritual beings. The modern spiritualist when seeking inter- 
course with those who have passed bc\'ond death has to be 
ryarned against kcepuig an open door to evil spirits or ghosts 
and e!(?m(‘ntals which are exceedingly subtle, cunning and 
malignant. Such an ‘open door’ leads to obsession or .demonia- 
cal possession. The remedy lies in your knowing Jiow to open 
and shut the lioor at will (psychically speaking)-^ how to open 
the door to bright .and beneficient spirit-giK?fits as^well as how 
to shut the (Jr or against uudc.sirable aliens. There is a bridge 
tiiat bridges the chasm between life and death so-caJiled — the 
#pridge of L^glU; that affords a rneans of transit between the 
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tWo WorMs.’ There is a ‘DravV-Bridge says Hindu Occultism. 
You can W’ <7 . the bridge or <kaw it np thus holding spirit 
corhmufiieafitfh aUwHl but never coming under the influence of 
beings of a low gfade in the world of spirits. Black Magicians 
in India and el.sewhere carry on open intercourse with undesir- 
able entities; but true Mantra Yogis and Spiritu ibsts learn to 
control them and dcv. lop spiritual powcr.s of a Ik ndVeient and 
divine nature. 

* 

Oilr Course of pnvafe Jordons (very carefully prepared and 
shortly to be published) is intended among other things to give 
you cotTiplele instfurtions with a view to ‘guarding the portals’ 
by (J) spt?gial Mantras, (2) Appropriate sadhanas, (3) by the 
presence of pcwerftll devas and aiigtls uf light invoked by what 
arc called Ui'flsana Mniitras, (4) by the beautiful and suggestive 
ndmes of the various ‘ Upasana Moorthis' like Krishna or 
Christ, Siva or Snbrahamariya chanted so as to invoke their 
spirit power or sakli anti (5) by (artain signs and symbols and 
forms of exorcism used as magic shields, or armours of fight, 
against dark and evil inilm nces. If you follow (jiir instructions 
in Miudu Spirituali^rm, no evil spirit could stand in your 
presence nor (Ifire to come? near you to do mischief or work 
haiin. (Aists of haunting by undesirable entities are by no 
means t are and can be investigated by r.nr s'.udents who can 
easily learn to invoke the protecting inlluence of* the Divine 
(as an Upasana Murthi) and of advanced spirits and thus to 
reform or expel low and mischieveoiis spirit enemirr, and intni 
ders and overcome malignant and malicious inllucnLOS from the 
Unseen. In all spiritualistic experiments one must be quite 
satisfied as to the identity of those spirits who give you 
messages whether they really arc your relations and Iriends 
who communicate. Lying Spirits mas<|nerading as deceased 
relatives <‘an always be challenged in a proper manner and seen 
in their true colours rikI deservtflly dismissed or exhorted to 
behave better. Seek then for the Truth without fear, prejudice 
or bias. 
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Purpose and Transcendentallsin. An ExposmoK 
OF Swedenborg’s Philosophical Doctrines in rela- 
TiON TO Modern Thought. By {-]. Stpanley Rito- 
GROVE, B. Sc. (Lond), f. s. London : Keg an Paul, 

' Trfinch, Tkubner & Co., LjMrTED, Broadway House, 
— 74 , Carter Lane, E, C. 

Mr. Stanley Red^rove is a well-known writer and author, 
on philosopjiical, psychological and occult subjects, who needs no 
introduction to our readers. In this new work of his, he presents 
a luminous systematised exposition of Swedenborg’s main philo- 
sophical doctrines in relation to modern thought, with a view 
to encourage a wider study of his inspired writings. As the 
author pomts out in the preface, many of the greatest minds of « 
tr.e West of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centur es like 
Balisac and Brownings, hmerson and Blake and Cailyle were 
not a little ind* bted t Swedenborg, and eminent savants and 
scientific thinkers like Sir W. Barrett in Decent years have 
cdlled attention to, this far-sighted philosophers anticipations of 
certain modern theories. 

SWvdenborg’s doctrine of inspiration, however, robs the 
claim to it of its unique character. For he clearly taught that 
is good and pure and true comes to man by divine inspiration. 
'I'his means, as Mr. Redgrovr happily i lUs it, that Truth is the 
test of inspiration, not la inspiiation of Truth. It should 
never be forgotten that inspiration, brilliant as it is, may be 
nevertheless defective and discrepant and that even inspiration- 
al uttcTance and writings have to be studied m the calm, 
cool and critical ;q:)irit that is brought to bear upon the study 
of the works of ordinary rationalistic scholars or writers. It is 
then as a sympathetic and rational critic — and not as a disci- 
ple or ('hela devoted to Guru Worship — that our author comes^ 
to us in the present volume, expounding the outstanding 
doctrines of the philosopher-mystic and certain of them appii-* 
cations in various departments of modern thought. There is n9 
attempt here to put new wine into old bottles — not even an 
attempt to substantiate the reality of Swedenborg’s psychical 
experiences which do not support in any sense the doctripes, 
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I'o Mr. Redgrove, the Sw/jdish seer is not an inialliOlc 
rnaster. Likew everyone else however great, ‘that giant of ’the 
north ’ made statements open to criticism and even to contradic- 
tion. but he is rightly considered ‘ one of the world’s master- 
minds ’ — indeed, we may say, one of the most illumined super- 
men of the West, whose writings contain much priceless gold 
of divine philosophy, as much needed by the poor in spirit 
to-day as in his own times. ’ 

As a review of the. philosophical doctrines of one of the 
greatest of European mystics by one who ha5 made a critical 
and sympathetic study of them, the work before us is in every 
way remarkable — indeed a very Welcome book for the busy 
man who lacks the 1. isure to directly come under the fascina- 
tion of Swedenborg’s philosophy as developed in his great 
works. 

After giving in brief in the opening chapter an exposition 
of Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Degrees, Mr. .i^cdgrove endeavdhrs 
to show some of its applications in v'arious departments of 
thought in the chapters that follow. In Ch. VI (Ethics), the 
author explains the purpose of creation as Happiness (.\nanda), 
in view of the fact that Love is the Reality at the basis of the 
Universe which the Swedish seer ‘ saw ’ as the ‘ Grand Man ’ 
God is Infinite Love. Love loves others — not itself. Love 
loves others c 1 unite with them in love — its very nature being 
also 10 be loved. Man is free to co-operate or non-co-operate 
and even try to hinder the divine Purpose of Creation. Mr. 
Redgrove believes that Swedenborg’s philosophy contains a 
more complete solution of the p oblem of evil than any other 
system. Swedenborg thought that his Doctrine of Degress 
applies not only to natural things, but also to every detail of 
civil, moral and spiritual things. Accordingly the author shows 
some of its applications in metaphysics, ethics, physical and 
biological sciences and even in politics, treating the latter as a 
branch of communal ethics. We commend this book to all true 
lovecB of deep philosophical studies. 
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TIh- writings of all the great mysliVs of the world 'are 
fillers with tlif* revelations of ‘Union with the Divine’ or of 
‘At-one-mtiit, With the Deity— the Deity Who involves llimself 
in liis Himself in His Universe, wraps himself 
Not Siipe iia- uj) in the pcrlavibet (silken garmeiiiiO of Nature, 
tural Net Ab* so that it may he said ;that He is the Suprerne 
nornial Spirit and the Body, It is by sublime 

enlightened Faith and love- inspired spiritual 
snirender that we are blessed with th ^ Kve of His ckace 
whareby we may see Him, hear Him and feel Him everyw^here. 
m and ouf of Nature’s realm and Natme’s law^, Sueh an 
hxperieiive beiungfi purely to the advnr.e.ed ipiritnal men and 
Wcinen like RisJiis, Bhaktns, Siddhas and .Yogis. But psyrhir. 
and spiritnalistio phenomemi are not supei natural, like the 
mysteries of an inn^ianent and transcer.dontul S-ij^reme Spirit, 
For lluse phenomena ar< pvie.fptjbJe to unr sf uses;., ordinary or 
extrac>rdmary,— our exiraordin::ry or high(*r senses being the 
higher powers of perception latent in all Imman -beings. The 
ptirVrho-spirituai manih static ns aie snprrnojmal (i. e,, above the 
usu»l type), but ct rtainl)' not supernaturjl (i.c,, outside of Nature’s 
realm and Jaws) nor abnormal (i. e., below the standard). In 
his work on ‘Genuine Mediumship’ ’Swami Bhakta Vishita 
emphasises (in the opening paragraphs) the ffaruminnss of occult 
and psychic higher powers and the manifestation thereof ,fOd 
tries to show boW modern science furnishes abundant testimony 
to.^ppoit the. teachings of the ancient Hindu sages. 

The whoVe Universe Is in coustanV .motion. This motion is 
tnamiesUd by Naiy vng rate , degrees and modes of vibration* 
‘The differences between the things ot theUniv<?rse arise maiflly 
tTt>tn the diffuieOt xates, degrees andmodes of 
iCd the vibrations raanfe^ in the things them- 
lliteypemtrat* selves’. Change the vibration of a thing and 
inff Worlds you prnctiraby change tiie nmnifested natnceof 

• Pnblifih^cl by Advanced Thought Puhtiahma: Ca. Price. Hb, 8 
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that thing. The difference •between solid, liquid and gas 
— bet ween‘d different colours — between light, heat and 
sound — is simply the difference of varying' rJPtes of vibration. 
Science tells us then* are super-sensible vibrations — the 4iigher 
vibrations irnpc rcf ptible to us siiv. througii delicate apparatus. 
If We had the proper sense of apparntns to perceive them, they 
Wt uld open up a new world to us. Tin re lidng t;oiinds too 
low as well .as those too high foi the unnidf d humnri ear to 
register, if you could increase your powc i fsakti) of hearing 
perception, you would seem tr) bt^ living®in a new W->rld ot 
sounds cr now closed to you. Similarly if voii couid \t\~ 

crease \'Otir seeing-p( rccption by any dltnnfi or a 

strange new world of sights now elof fd would open to your 
astonished gaze Reasoning along such lines of thought, many 
advanced Wfslein thinkers hold today tjuit theo* is no reason at 
all (scientilicallv speaking) for doubt ing the possible exisit rice of 
Sooksh7N/f ’okas or subtler < world-planes of being, just as real 
and as actual as the one upon which we live’ — the invisibility 
to our nonnai or ordinary sight and senses of such Leko^s 
‘arising from IIk* great diffcxx-ncr in the rates of vibrations’ be- 
tween the various world-planes which may e\en he 'existing in 
the same S[)ace occupied by us, but of which w<^ are unconsci- 
ous by reason of our faiJuie to sensr* their vibuations.' This 
means that (on one place then' is a certain vibratory value or 
spt:ed; on another plane, a difl’ereul one’ and that ‘two uttetly 
different plants of being might co-exist in the same place and 
be entirely unknown to one another/ Again it means that 
'there may be, right here and now, passing through 'us an’d this 
\Vorid, some planet itwisible to us (L c., some sookshinadoka), 
with mountewns, oceans, Jakes, rivers, citks and inhabitants* 
without your knowing anything of their ejtistence. Does not 
Physics tell ns that 'a single point of spat e may contain at the 
same time vibrations of hea0li^^t ot many i^hades, magnetism, 
fslectricity, X-Rays,. etc^ uai^ manifesting its own rate oi vibra- 
tion, and yet none inlcrf^iiig with the others ? * 

Hindu Occultism has always insisted upon the ^presence 
of numerous planes of existence including our own, u e,, the 
physical plane-^ail o! these being equally within th^ 
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I.ck-s realms of Nature and none of them (excep 
and , the R ule Parnmnp d are <the Heart-Centre of all plane® 
nt .'evens which is the Highest in th^ highest) being* 
supernatural. And there ’S a correspondence between the;3e 
several besides always the possibility for communication 
between them. Each of the planes has subplanes or subdivi- 
sions, the Hindu Occultist dividing them all according to the 
rule of ‘ sevens ' — seven grand planes ; each subdivided into 
seven secondary planes ; each of these into seven tertiary planes 
and so on until the division has been made seven ti :.es. In short 
it should be remembered that all the S ^ptn lokus or the * world- 
planes of sevens o( ancient Occultism are but different states 
of vibratory sakti (Energy) interpenetrating one another — 
npitirf being simply a very low manifestation of the many- 
headed, myriad-voiced sakti. . ‘ A single point of space may 
accommodate the manifestations of each and all of the seven 
great planes of being, and all the subdivions, and sub divisions 
(Sevenfold in division) at ths same time'. Finer planes surround 
us on ail sides (occupying the same space as do we), yet unseen 
by us. But things on the finer planes (Sookshma lokas) may 
becotne perceptible tq human beings in several ways. (1) By 
means of the lowering of the vibrations of thcvSc- finer vibratory 
objects in certain ways; or (2) by means of an increased power 
developed by man in his senses of sight and hearing thus raising 
their vibrations so as to ‘ sense ' the things of the higher vibra- 
tions; still more (3) by means of certain latent 
powers of ‘sensing* (latent or inherent in every one of us) 
developed so^s to sense the sights and sounds of higher planes 
more or less clearly : so on and so forth. Remember oriefly 
the Two Keys— Trai.sformatiofi and Admejn,' /ii— which unlock 
the doors of the ‘ sevenfold Loka ’ 

The most elementary form of the transmission of thoughts 
and massages between two minds (be they both on earth plane, 
or one of the two on the higher planes) is Thought Transference 
including Telepathy— which may lead to Auh- 
Learn by ^nntic Vv A large class of o^ult or psy- 

Trying chic phenomena comes under the general classi- 

fication of * Clairvovoyance * including Psycho- 
metry. Mediumship is includei^mong the higher categories 
of Nature’s Finer Forces— Mejlj^yhip with its various phases 
which can be rationally and '^st^atically developed. So, 
after all, in the words <j# the author ^ < Genuine Mediumship 
it comes again to the matter of Fracticet Experiment and 
by Trying \ ** 
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THE UNITY OF LIFE 

URIEL BUCHANAN 

With a divine discontent with the old ideas of the dead; 
past, when signs, tokens and symbols took the place Qf the 
living spirit, which slumbered, unrecognised, within the sonl t 
with the de.sire to draw nearer to the source of life and hear 
for ourselves the voice of the silence ; with a faith in the 
divineness of the world and of man, with the profound belief 
that man never will be left guideless in the dark or unled by 
the eiteriiial light, with these beliefe we have a duty to perform, 
and that duty is to cultivate the hunian soul, to reject the 
absurd, to accept nothing that is incompr^ensible-^for ao truth 
is Voo sacred to be tmderstood — to strengthen faith, gain useful 
knowledge and cultivate divine loY4|M|k 

Much. Imtb has long hew the world at large, 

and ia,bnmg xgwaled npw, bei»4y of the demand for more light 
so univen^ in tfais aga^'lfr ^ World. Man is learning the 
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limitless nature of maid caimq^.be 4iel^ longjpiii l?ondiage.t,^, 

tcf the thoughts of past ;g^eratioite. «^^i^^^ life init^ growing 

treferendF asunder the rock which impedes its progress, so**"' 
mind in its growth 9 «ista off its grave clothes of letter and form 
an4 emerges into light and freedom. The time has arrived in 
the process of evolntion for the subjective mind to receive great 
truths from the realm of cause. Ages ago the human race 
began to ai^nd the path of evolution, from stage to stage of 
human life, back toward its oneness with its divine source, 
gaining through painful as well as joyous experiences, cons- 
ciousness of its superiority and rulership over all conditions. 
ReachJhg the plane of unconditional existence, it begins to 
come into a consciousntss of its nearness to God. Man 
begins to open himself, purified, to the reception of the divine 
elemental fire, thus becoming a medium for the moving force 
of Divinity. A great cycle of preparation has rounded itself 
away, and a breach in the wall by which mankind was hedged 
hi^ now been pierced, through which in time each member of 
the fraternity will fiome forth into the manifestation of freedom 
power, wisdom and truth. 

All are in reality undergoing the same proce.‘“S of change 
into a higher organization of spirit and of mind, though 
comparatively few have yet begun to understand it. The man of 
today has only to feel as a pure moral treedom will let him tecl, 
to know ns it will make him know, and to do as it will compel 
him tp do, in order to be certain that the force for which he 
has become the machinery is a force which has heretofore 
played partially and fitfully among the weaker organisms of 
the undeveloped race. In the beat and light with which this 
great power of morality and love takes possession of man, he 
cannot fail to recognize the fulness of all that which o^ old 
darted forth, through teachers and reformers, the poets and the 
seers, the leaders and the martyrs of previous agis, and in later 
generations has raised, wid fe^ e uneasy pressure of a hidden 
leaven, the mass of human into an ever keener conscious^ 

ness of the inperfections of tne life, and awakeiii^ a 

longing for! a mort j^rfect State W human exisieaifc(t. ^ 
great po^ets of nature WhiUh advancie nbw upon stage of 
hutnan itfei advanee with so ranch mildness in their (dree that 
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it giYes,nwtQ .tin)e 'to apprebetsl gradually tha^ th^y faiav«»taken 
possession oi him, and he, disdovers, as thne goea nn» that 
hajfe flowed into his bosom with tope where there was deapair, 
delight where tterewas grief, fulness Where there was loss. 

The world about us has subtle and m3isterioas appeals,to 
the thoughtful. But when we have followed the material path 
as far as we can'; when the light is failing in the shadows, we 
know that each visible thing is the mask of the invisible. This 
longing of the mind for something better, the never satisfied 
ideal, the ever changing of the moril standard and the code 
that directs conduct, all have within them thte hint and fore* 
boding of something not of man, something higher than he. 

There is an eternal Identity which pervades the shoreless 
and fathomless sea of Infinity. This Identity is the omnipotent, 
omnipresent and omniscient one whom we call God. In Hfe 
being is embraced all the potentialities of the boundless universe. 
Without this subsistence there could be no forms and attributes, 
expressible or inexpressible — no creature t<j fed, no being tb 
think, no God to know. Absolute oblivion would repose in the 
silent void, unknown to itself, and unknowable. But as exist- 
ence could not have come from nothingness, there is of neces- 
sity. a spiritual subsistence which is the absolute cause and 
source of all. Out from the Great Central One, into the rest- 
less external, came forth the galaxy of worlds, the blazing sons 
and all the constellations of heaven, sweeping through the vast 
ocean of expanse, bound harmoniously together by being’s law. « 

From the restless moie..ule to the glowing sun there is 
constant motion, unceasing, untiring, knowing no law but that 
of incessant change. Life, which is born of the forces 
centrifugal and centripetal, has given .existence to the innumer- 
able fomis of the material universe ,* and frrnn the dements of 
water and earth, of air and fire, .it weaves the beautiful and 
tnyriad scenes that give to n^toe its diversity and grandeur, 
fife’s restle^ wave is in the w|||lYflQd and surging sea, in the 
earthquake and the lightping’s flash, in cloud and storm, in the 
grovying ^ant and bufStiml bud. Eydving to the plane of 
^S^iqpsness, its pns^ce is yo^^. in the shrill note of the 
insgot’s cry,.thp .song \Qf,.-5ithe, .i|ig|^tjingfie at»i tb? cooing 
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i^ifleaebiflg' theifi-eitAifi ot' sdlUsonMioun^'^iWidliii the soul of 
there is'miiirhkenedv ifiAaMes 'te^refteh the 

r<twhqBtisea ><tf the ltfo'div^ne^ wE«oa'^svtjlBt^hha^y•'heav& of the 
hWBaw''‘t5hesti ■ for'^btcath is ' to’SsplMtiOft'ief the -soul, gasping 
for the 'rinepwation of a superior life^iMd this method the 
• eieirientsof thetmateriei fonn are being dOntimnnsly energized, 
aiid'<Tailsed toearer tti the primahSoorce of being. 

back to the first manifestation of life — back to the time 
trheil darkneis fifled the trackless deep and all the substance of 
' ' the OoUtitle* stars Was but infinitesimal atoms of impalpable du st, 
‘■ Iflbirtmg In fhe silent sea of space — and ‘ briiOld the moving of 
^e ispirit, the appearance of tight, the condensation of fire and 
•’‘•■Same to the flawing meteor and the glowing sun; pass through 
the unnumbered ages to the incrustation of molten worlds; the 
i division of sea and land, the multiplicity of animate things; 
' follow the spitabof pre^ression through- countless generations 
■ ' and think of the marvdous power and -wisdom, love and gcod- 
f ■ness of that pne wh® has evolved from the scattered elements 
a perfect imman life and forn^- made in the -image of its God. 
Thfnk'of the wonders of Ghemtetry, and the magic of alchemy, 
to haVe shaped from the one primordial essence the infinite 
variety of fOi ms which inhabit the -broad eixpanse of the universe. 
The atoms"which' now pulsate to every thrOb of the human 
hekrt have responded to lifenn other forms—in beast and bird : 
iir plant' and stone ; in sea, and air^ and fire^thfough aeons of 
time. And these forces bounding through our veins possess 
the attributes ot of infinity; being indestructible, immortal, 
undying; myriad streams of energy flowing -from tholeunt trf 
Universal Life. 

This primeval force of the universe, issuing ’ iii living 
yearns d HgHt, pfarvades the silent soul of every living thing in 
, this a:pd all the other Worids. It’ breaks the ^ores of 

time in the melody of sound; and 'unites ‘hwattmity in' a fiving 
go^g of life.' lt p«t^Eta*»hN«a the of spirit to 

th^ i^tWtuil cdfieSsiteneiB of> being f und- the><x!ttfrents 

'i-^iis ^Ub)ssui|^throngtf'hiRfebatge every ettf^ith aa^-eiectFo* 
trf"l^«lhnoaie->iitwtieto “p«9(fliun» the 
^ the 
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uw«ai»dJwith th^^tor*^;.!Dhe» if/ aa./uMsqi»Li«iA6 union 
'<> nlM^een Godj Mm anoiT Ma^n^i^theuinwpMaiblti Enmity of 
-oiieing. biTfaexCjirasides likjiuin's \vjll:a>potfntial3pov(!ec:olf#nity 
"‘/liand f9!inp&thyiRfhich'unit«s him to >)MHnani^iteinl‘tiatiifie, to 
tho^nnivefsatandoOod. A.iiWbcn atlvanceid^jto tbetjfonaoiotisness of 
' ispwituaiirealitjiy maaaiwakens.to the knowledge olihia ri^tful 
lunhtrifcaneet hia-eternal day, and tfeejneasure/of bWi. power and 
iospitation is, increased in proportion to the degceeithat bid will 
: affils in aceordanoe with the ; divine fwilb . Man’s; limitetion is 
due to his divergence from the divine law of being and.fWhen 
the finite will departs ^ one iota from %ny one of the: laws lof the 
^‘<ilnfintte Will, there must he suffering andir confusion. > There 
. can be no rest oopeacc of soul until the erring one returns to 
• the perfect way. 

When the power of spirit has quickened the visipo of the 
soul, the objective forms of the universe, so tangible to the 
eyes of sense, are discovered to be but the ^adows of the 
eternal substance which pervades the inner spaces of being. 
The visible world is as nothing compared to the immutable and 
unchangeable world of spiri-. Outside of that eternal substance 
which underlies all phenomena, nothing can exist; and when 
the soul of man is unfolded to realize in the blade of grass, in 
the flower and in the beauty of all nature, that all is but the 
manifestation of an indwelling power— ra thought of the 
Creative Mind, pictured on the canvas of substance, then he 
comes to the grandest part of life in the realisation and unity 
or at-one-ment of tkooght with t*«e Creator. The ever 
living spirit within is constantly pointing us to a deeper 
realization oi the perfect principle of bemg and leading us into 
closer and more vital - 1 elation with the Infinite Life. 

The' voke --'within is the conscious ever living thought 
tiling us that &ere -b only- One Life iif the Universe, and in 
tbisptire<end alt-pervading presence we live and moveand have 
‘ oor- 'being^'i 'This tabernacle of our dwelling is^^vivified oy 
■>6pirit,»4nd<a$-'We enters more anymore deeply upon tnisthoi^ht 
WO^ sbaihwtaalize i>««tselyes to belong to that one- grand 
k Wh(fle^bO(ly ol-huiwiaity oveated uu the image -and aft^ the 
' lifceQeta'Of^b hnaioitaiC eternah infinite prinei|>le we call iGod. 
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iBafore we come into an understanding of this truth, which 
is the highest of all truths, we must enter into the room of 
silence and shut the door of all wordly thoughts and ambitions 
and there in our converse with the divine ‘find the key of how 
this permeating power inspheres and imbues all, and after We 
have the key we must seek to unlock these truths from our 
inner consciousness, as they are all there, waiting lo be freed 
from bondage and limitations of body to the demonstrations 
of spirit here in dhis phase of life. Can you dwell upon this 
theme of Infinity of power and love? Can you analyze it? 
Can you seek to understand it ? Can you watch the lilies as 
they grow or the sparrows as they fly and then contemplate 
this wondrous life-giving essence, pervading all and bestowing 
upon all the power to act its nature, without realizing that 
this power is your life, and iny life, that it permeates each 
vital function of our being; that it bestows upon each the 
power inherent in itself to perform its function after its kind, 
and nqj realize your entire dependence upon this power for 
every breath you draw, for every act you p^^rform, and ought 
not that breath to be in harmony with the Divine breath, and 
that act in perfect love ? 

As the poet says : 

<God lives within the soul as light within 
The dev , as essence in the rose; before 
Thought spreads her infant wings, or would begin 
Her flight, God waits to ope the morning door. 

He is the primal sense, before all thought. 

Essential essence in the first pure ray 

That dawns upon our eyes, the first form wrought, 

The last to be the soul’s eternal day.* < 

Those who seek will find. If we seek right we shall have 
the answer, not in voice or sound, not in a visible light or 
guide, but in a calm revealing to the silent soul, when in a 
peaceful vacancy of self, where the soul only acts and is 
acted up^ n by spirit, and will say to each in spirit, • This is 
the way, walk ye in ii.* , This guidance is through intuition, 
which is the i>illar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by nighty 
xgoing before us to bonduct our march to the realization of our 
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supreme good. Then let us do right so far as we «inderstud 
the right and walk in the light as far as we rebeive it, thaft Ae 
rays of spirtuaUight may burst upon us from the ci^stal dome 
of heaven and bring peace and rest to the weary, thirsty soul. 

In the heat and inspiration with which this moaal and 
spiritual power takes possession of the man who decides to 
invoke its energies, he cannot fail to recognize the great 
responsibility of the position ha assumes. Awakening to an 
ever keener consciousness of the iraperfectidns of earthly 
existence, and recognizing the fulness of that current which 
now flows into his bosom with a renewing force, charging every 
sense of soul and body with palpitating life, man comes to that 
juncture in his growth where the human nature struggles with 
the divine. In the realm of soul there are emotions and loves, 
personal aims and desires, which conflict with the divine will 
of the spirit. 

The lower existences follow implicitly the guidance of 
instinct, which leads them to live ^n harmony with the li^ws of 
nature. The highest '■piritual beings are ‘guided by the voice of 
intuition, which is the true interpreter of the universal law. 
But during the transition stage from an animal to a God, man 
is the arbiter of his own uestiny; and there are many pitfalls 
along the ascending path of his onward march. On the first 
stage man is but little above the animal, swayiJd by his appeti- 
tes and passions. At times he catches briet views of something 
higher than he, without the soul unfoldraent to cbmprehend it, 
and straightway places the vague, invisible ideal on super- 
.jtition’s throne and worships as God. As he advances in 
intelligence he begins to study nature and nature’s ways; and 
he learns that an things are governed by inexorable l%w. But 
the race beliefs and superstitions cannot be annihilated in a 
day. At times he is guided by intelligence, at other times he is 
ihfiuenced by ignorance and fear. He s^eks for a more perfect 
knowledge of the divine ; but seeking it in nature, there is much 
that is veiled from sight. Then slowly the old ideals pass 
away, and the light of divinity within his own soul b^ins to 
illumine his mind with its glorious truths. The spiritual self- 
consciousness dawns; and introverting his gaze he sees reflected 
upon tne mirror of his inmost consciousuess the one supreme 
ideal whose recognition gives perfect wisdom, truth and life. 
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H. STANLEY REDGROVE, B. Sc., F. C. S. (Lokdon) 

Give m^ to drink Of the WinO of life, and, drunk therewith, 
let mie exult and pt^ise the givei^Ood for everi 

« * « Ilf ♦ 

The' of the 'Universe is the creation of value. 'But 
« 

what is value? Pleaisure, joy, happiness^it matters not by 
whaf'nhme thou call *st‘ that primary and indefiriable state of ' 
the sdul — that alone is value. It is the ethical absolute. The 
good is that Which results in it, the evil that which inhibits it. 
Virtue i?s .r ervafat. This 'is the sum of trtie moiality. 

0 m 0 0 ‘ 

According* to Schopenhauer, of pleasure and pain, pain is 
positive, pleasure negative. Happiness, he teaches, consists in 
the there absence of pain. I think he has in mind the fact 
that every joy is the satisfaction of a desire, which, prior to 
this satisfaction, was an unsatisfied desire, and, hence, in his 
eyes, a tpain^ ^ - U nexpected pleasures seem to contradict ' this > ^ 
fact; but, inasmuch as they are pleasures, they may be said to 
be the Satisfaction of hitherto unsatisfied and perhaps uncon- 
scious desires. The real fallacy lies in assuming that desire is, 
in itself^ pamfuL *How often do we linger at the threshold of 
the consamination of a desire^^ — inhaling the fragrance of the 
wine before^ we quaff 4t revelling in the desire itself before we - 
quench it' in satisfaction ? * Thereby is our joy increased, ' and 
thereby is Sclibpenhauer refuted. 

0 0 0 0 
Thei^ is oaly^one valid pikicipie of oonduot : Act alwa;3i« « ^ 
so that*tlie valui^ of the Universe may be increasecL ‘ The • ^ 
greatest happiness of the ’ greatest ntimbet is 1 true formula, 
howeves bard it be to apply. Think not of thysClf alonci^ for 
thoulafrt>bot^ one amongst inany. Think not of others only,, for 
thou* S^4ndeed^e4n^ Think mther,^!^ due proportion^, of aU 
whom tti^ 
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The true lover of pleasure must love it in another as nhich 

as in himselt — thus* he must be an altruist. 

# • 
* ^ 

Be not anxious to force thine own ideas of good upon 
another. Remember: the wine that makes thee drunk with 
delight merely gives me a bad headache. 

« ^ 

Do not prefer a present and transitory joy to a future and 
permanent one. Remember, however, that no joy is altogether 
transitory— even the most fleeting has a permanent abode in 
memory. 

* * # ♦ 

* There are lew facts as significant and as cheering as this| 
pleasures are remembered subjectively, pains objectively. Pain 
fades from the memory and we remember painful experiences 
as facto merely — as though they were not m experiences. But 
pleasures remains, and we remember past joys as pleasures 
which thrill us again. Wine once tasted in fact' may be tasted 
a thousand tim^s in memory; aloes but once — its bitterne^ has 
gone. Thus may we see the Purpose of the Cosmos; and thu 
may we be convinced of thj goodnes of God. 

Reason is given to man that his happiness may be intensi- 
fied and new pleasures discovered for him. The mindl^s beast 
eats the grape — man’s reason foments it and makes it wine. As 
reason expands, man’s nerves and senses become finer and 
more acute aesthetically. A mere touch thrills him, and a 
landscape fills his mind .with delight, which to the eye is a 
mere collocation of coloured masses. As reason increases, 
significance increases, and as significance increases a whole 
World of new joys becomes possible. Indeed, the mere exercise 
of reason, its conquest over nature, is itself a joy. Yet how 
often is reason — whose true work is the production and 
xiltensification of pleasure — prostituted to base and cruel ends, 
and that alas I too freequently in the name of duty, 

0 0 ** 

Reason is so slow to learn that it is oft-imes shamed by 
impulse. Asks*t thou, were man guided by impulse alone, how 
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^many evil deeds would be committed? Would they be as 
many and as foul as those which result — when men do not act 
from impulse — from cunning i. reason** deWAsed to vile ends. 
Consider: How often for every base impulse that thy reason 
i^ipresses, does it supress a good one ? Impulse is still more 
altruistic, more pleasure-loving than reason. 

^ ^ * 

Not^seldom do the senses guide better than reason. Reason 
says, this stimulus gave mr a pleasure, I will repeat it. Sense 
says. Nay! I am satislied. Repeat the stimulus and the 
product will be disgust, not joy. Yet wc are accustomed to 
vituperate tin senses. Nevextheless, it is not true reason that 
is at faull, bm our poor use of it. ri)» wise man vitaperaK^.^ 
nejUu I s<ns»‘ iu>r reason, but endeavours well to learn Lhclcssoiir 
that i Nperience has to teach. 

-^r :f.* ^ 

There are no )mrely physical pleasures: even the most 

'sensuous pleasure involves a psychic element and is a pleasure 
because of this element. But there is a joy ot experience and a 
joy of significance. Let reason be thanked for the latter^ 
Happy the man who can appreciate both-c— who can taste ihc 
wine of the grape and the wine of love in one and the same 
cup, 1 le is the true mystic. 
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VICTOR E. CROMER 

Plato and the Moral Law , 

If we seek for a definition of morals, we will find that all 
such terms as morality, casuistry, ethics, reli\'!on, and also 
manners and good conduct are more or less under the denomin 
ation of the moral law. The moral law is lu itseli* a science 
that needs to be expounded on scientific line?. .Plato, in his 
philosophical s)^tcm, gave no place to morals; he omitted it 
from his system. Plato, however, was gr atly indebted to the 
, masters prior to his time, notably Pythagoras. Plato himsel 
was not a poet, and aad so much other woi 1: and str^ nucus 
activities on hand that he had not a great deal of opportunity 
for treating of either poetry or morals. Morals a.- such appeal- 
ed to Plato but little. Though influenced by Pythagoras to a 
large extent in h'S scientific teacnings, he appeared to regajd 
the moral aspect of Pythagoras’ teaching as of little value in 
practical affairs. Pythagoras to him apparently appeared to 
teach that the proper attitude of man was to cultivate the 
spiritual and neglect most other things for that. Plato thus 
overlooked morals in his system. Me himself had a mistress. 
Morality, the moral law, was in general not regarded^ as of con- 
sequence to the early or even the later Greeks before Christ. 
They devoted their attention to the dt vi lopmint of the intel- 
lect ; they were superfine studmts of all ihn ,;? pertaining to 
the intellectual or the aesthetical, but in the domain of morals 
they Were lacking. Pythagoras, Demostheiu , Socrates, Plato, 
and^nanyif the foremost thinlais of an i. nt Greece, all the 
great mental intellects of the pen M, pushed the evolution of 
the intellect to the limit of its powers, and in that direction 
•they had g»eat and marvellous re'suits, the reverberations of 
Which are still echoing d6wn the corridors ot time, diffusing 
intelloctoal light throughout all branches of education, phiio- 
sophy» science, and art in all its forms. In 500 B. C. 
Pythagoras delineated the Solar system as we understand it, 
nd little later Plato indicated it also. 

iUS 
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Academic Morality 

c However, in the doniairi of morals ihe Greek thinkers, 
even when they touched upon the subject,* treated it more in 
the manner that is best indicated by the term ‘ academic ’ in 
the modern sense of that term, as used to indicate a purely 
academic discussion, divorced from any real feeling or power 
of life in it. When the moral law is dealt with in this 
peculiarKviCddemical manner it becomes merely an educational 
factor, and does not touch the rea! soul of man. Though 
(rreece, with all her desire and starch after wisdom, and her 
love and adoration for the beautiful, expressed in form and in 
physical perfection, rose to great heights: yet it remained for 
the advent of Christianity, with its whole attention concen- * 
trated on the moral side of life, at times almost to the exclusion 
of the intellectual and the philosophical, to bring man back to 
moral equilibrium and to restore the moral law to its proper 
place in the evolution of humanity. The hard lines 
developed by the thinkers of Greece and Rome were softened 
by the gentle moral teachings of Jesus. 

Development of the Moral Law 

The development of the moral force throughout the history 
of human i volution on this planet right from its earliest begin- 
nings down to the present time is of great interest to us, and 
fraught with many wonderful lessons. When the moral force 
began to play on the minds of men in the early stages of his 
life on this planet men where little more than animals. His 
version of what the moral law might be was a very primitive 
thing indeed, and SO he was led into many diverse modes ©f 
expressing his reverence for the force that was playisiginpon 
him. Thus many early forms of worship are the oatoome of 
endeavours to get at the source from whence this moral force 
or pressure was exerting itself. Gradually, however, /the* 
knowledge und understanding of this moral force developed 
threoigh the intervening ages, until mithetteaiiEEiii^iiihfjl^ 
we have reached to the hignest expressions of 
With tile growth of a moral concept, howover^piiior^ Ihe 
C hristian era, the moral law, as expressbn in 
and in civil I^vv, may be regarded as the expression of the 
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highest conception of any race at a given period. Each 
social system imposed a morality on its people consonant with 
their own highest ideas of morality, and the man was punished 
by society for falling below its own standard — when found out. 
However, on the wholeit maybe saM 'hnt humanity in its great 
journey through^ the ages has done weJl in its progress through 
its many strenumis trials and difficulties, when one considers 
the frightful pressure to which it has been exposed along its 
wreckstrewn pathway. 

The evolution of Morality 

Morality, or the understanding of the moral law, has 
differed so vastly age has succeeded age, an*d race succeeded 
race, in the evolution of humanity. The highest expression of 
morality in one past age may be indicated from a motto on 
their temple, which rendered into English reads, ‘Thou shait 
take unto thyself that which is theirs*. This is another 
aspect of the dictum that ‘might is right *. There is no moral 
basis in such an attitude. Morality, however, had reached a 
\ery high state of development in the whi^e races of Europe 
before the advent of what we now call civili^^ation; they had 
a very high lorm of moral law ; it was not a written, but an 
oral moral law. 

Changed conditions of moral life 

To-day, however, we have elaborate moral codes, in vast 
volumes, and yet m many ways morality is not so .high as in 
some ot the ancient periods. The moral law among these 
ancient peoples was more strictly adhered to. The difference, 
however, is to be accounted for in this way. What was at 
one time a simple life, with few wants and httle interchange 
has given way to a life lived at a high rate and a very rapid 
iaferchange of all things and ideas, in connection with which 
there has arisen a need for all things to be placed on a more 
scientific basis, even the moral law. Life has developed from 
the simple to the complex, and the rush and hurry of life to-day 
leaves thie individual little time for reflection and for meditation, 
consequently the change of life from the old order of quiet in 
the past to the rapid hustle of the present has developed a 
mighty impetus lifting both ways, either reaching out to great 
heights of morality or retrograding to depths of immorality. 
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Slavery once in the MToral Code 

In Vhe past, we can see systems of slavery existing, in 
wliich the lower types of one ra^ce were enslaved to he higher 
types of the same race. There were lawt^ of «difife\*ent degrees ; 
there was an interpretation of moral law that meant a total 
subjtction of the life of the masses to the law of their civiliza- 
tions ; thu£ they can at that time or at those periods have lived 
a life of mutual hatred that was something too horrible for 
words. 

Sexnail Morality 

Another aspect of the moral law is the different viewpoint 
concerning marriage between the East and the West. In the 
East it is common for a man who has suincient means to have 
more than one wife. But the Eastern father treats all his 
wives’ rclaiions with respect, even to their grandfathers, and 
takes a personal interest in all their relations, and never deserts 
any of their ofispring. He never throws his wives or th iir 
relations into the street, and he denies them nothing that he 
can^ afford. That altitude belongs chatactcristicalJy to all 
oriental peoples, right up to the present time. But the white 
races, in the contrary, condemn a great deal along the line in 
which they tiiemselvcs indulge. They condemn any form of 
polygjmy, and }ct practise it themselves, in the following 
manner. It is cr.inmon for a man lo say ‘ I have but one wife’^ 
but he docs not sny how many secret wives he ha? who have 
been wife to him in everything but name. And the offspring 
of these unions arc deserted and the wives despised. Thus the 
white races in thv main have not yet got beyond a moral con- 
dition that in reality should have been left far behind ages ago. 
The fear of the moral side of th dark-skinned peoples on the 
part of the while man is in reality a fear not of the dark man, 
but the fear of h mself. It can be seen in the half-caste popula 
tion of the world — it is always the white father. 

God the Author of the Moral Law 

Now the moral law is imposed on humanity from the great 
Master of the Universe, God Himself. Throughout the ages He 
has been expressing Himself to mankind in teems of the moral 
law. If, however, man was saved from the coosequeiioes’ of 
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bus own actions, he would never barn the lesson that he is 
intended to learn, that true growth and development cannot 
take place except by adherence t^ the principles of the moral ^ 
law.. No heights of intellectual achievement or philosophical 
development canMake^the place of the moral law. The morat 
is the highest aspect of man, his tiutjbi attribute, and when the 
moral ({uaiities are awakened all other aspects of the man reach 
out to a mere glorious frution. * 

Moral Law Expressed Through Masters. 

The ancient reli^^ions each had their own particular ideas 
to convey to their peoples. In many thf' rroral almost 
entirely overlooked. The moral law was thm , but it was as a 
diamond in the roii?;h encastd in the pebble from which it :*prung, 
and it has been uidy in the course of ages that ^he moral law 
has been cur and polished until we have it developed up to the 
height exhibited in the teachingsd Jesiis, wh. n the many faces 
of the diamond glow with radiant light. The maniftstation of 
the Christ Spirit through the various teachers in the past is in 
rcalitv (he same sfimit, but dift'crentinted through the various 
teachers according to tempt ramerit, geogra[)hicaI situation, 
astrological ii.fluenctv, national characteristics, human evolution, 
and the spirit of the age. The moral law as espre'^sed in the 
ancient dictum, ‘ Am I my brother’s ke* per ’ was to a certain 
extemt present in (he teachings of all the Masters whose writings 
have come down to ns but in soa.e the diamond was rough and 
uncut, while in others it was polished on one or two sides only, 
until in the teachings of Jesus it was polished on many sides. 

Morality Develops Slowly 

Mankind at any p.articular age cannot assimilate too manv 
aspects of the eternal verities at once. Humanity learn stage aftt r 
stage and by slow degrees one thing at a time, and each nn- 
tioen xpresses as it were aspect after aspect of the moral law. We 
have not reached perfection of the moral law yei by anv means, 
and are not likely to reach that perfection up the frightful 
sloping cliffs that reach on* to the sunkissed heights of human 
attainment and perfection, cliffswhieh are strewn at their bases 
with ^he innumerable failures who have fallen in tneir attempts 
*to gain the summits. This world, moreover, can only teach 
.lessons to the beings evolving on it at a given rate of progress, 
so that ttiose who by heroic efforts evolve rapidly beyond their 
/eJiows can no more find congenial schools tocontiune tneir tafks 
upon th^s planet, and thej wing their way to other worlds 
where higher iessonis are prepared for them, and where they are 
more in affinity with the conditions prevailing. 



LESSONS IN MASTER 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

EAUL ELLSWORTH. 

' Unification, and Spirals of Consciousness 

Most of those students who turn to Now Thought or to 
any of its allied philosophies or systems of living, do so with 
one or more of three basic motives urging them forward. 

First in numbers enrnes those who desire physical healing. 

Second aro (hose who desire financial beiterment 

The third class is composed of those who are being forced 
out of the old routine by a vague but very real and insistent * 
unrest — a desire for a new vision of life, of its meaning ind its 
possibilities. 

This primal motive is apt to be lost from view early in 
the student’s progress; but it is important to note, at this time, 
that it is always cme of unrest, of disfatisfaction with present 
conditions of Jiving, Something more, something tiiff- mentis 
desired. 

What is really needed, first of all, whether or not the 
need is recognized, is a broad outlook upon the whole problem 
of personal unfoidment or personal evolution. In the success- 
ful execution of every worth-while purpose, there exist certain 
divisions which may be called ‘ dynamic elements,’ or fun- 
damentals. The supreme importance of this law of fundamen- 
tals is that unless each of these dynamic elements is tinder- 
stood and is properly co-ordinated with all the others, distor- 
tion of effort and meagerness of results must follow. 

It is the purpose of the present course of lessons to bring 
into the focus of the student’s attention those dynamic ele- ‘ 
ments or fundamentals which must be understood and proper- • 
ly utilized to achlve harmonious living. Some of these funda- 
mentals are generally agreed upon, and the methods of applying* 
them to every-day living are at least partially understood. 
Others of, them are practically unknown by most men and 
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Wonien. The um■ec0gn’^e!d effort to make part of tj>e functions 
of complete living perform the work not only of themselves 
but of other faculties which an allowed to remain latent 
caitises mtfch of the misery which we see about us and some* 
times within us* 

• 

With this principle in mlnd» let us consider the various 
factors which must be co-ordinattd in organizing liife program 
fitted to bring real success and happiness. The primary factor 
to be considered is that mainspring of all action^ and all desire, 
Consciousness. Consciousness is an evolutionary product; 
After having reached thf human level, it may manifest itself in 
one oi three forms. 

Fifsff personal consciousness, which is that of the average 
human being of today. Personal consciousness ’s limited to 
the range of thoughts and sensations of the individual himself. 

SecofuU Cosmic Consciousnes. This is an extension of 
personal consciousness, which at times or perhaps almost con- 
tinuously becomes fused with the mind -of nature, or the big 
creative consciousness directing the universe. Many gieat and 
successful men have attained a measure of this Cosmic Con*- 
sciousness without being aware of the nature of the gift Which 
lifted them above the heads of their fellows. 

Third y Absolute Consciousness, or Spiritual Consciousness, 
This is intf ntion of ronsciousnets. rather than extension ; it is a 
fusion of the life of the individual with Spirit, et< rnal and 
prhnal being. 

The evolutionary spirit here indicated is thit which all 
life at the human level is following, blindly or consciously^ 
.swiftly or falteringly. Happiness results from going forward* 
With mastery along the j)ach. Unhappiness results from r re- 
gress arrested while the ego strives to burrow under or tunnel 
through obstructions. 

Progress evidently results from understanding the natHife’ 
of this work to be done and of the ^ools, eciuipn ent, and 
ihethods to be used in doing it. The nature of the work set 
befote each individual has been indicated in these three steps 
through which ccinsciousness must pass* Here are the maMjS- 
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of attainment, or the dynamic elements or funuamentals which 

must bp utilized. 

Development or //ion V)f the personal powers of 

mind and body comes first. This intensification falls bnder the 
heads of physical and intellectual education, 

c 

TJuificitwn is the next step. The isolated faculties of 
mind and body must be grouped around a mas^-er-center, dr 
dominant faculty. Organisation of this kind akes place in the 
world of business in a partial degree when the successful busi-’ 
ness man succeeds in bringing all his thoughts and feelings 
under the domination of his ‘ business sense \ He will not 
play golf o- go to the opera or make an inves^^mcnt unless this 
action has be n censored by the dominant center, and passed 
upon as either favourable to the ma.^tor motive or at any rate 
as not unfavourable to it. Complete unification is like that 
magnetizing of the ircn bar which sets the attractive power of 
each molecule within the bar to working with all the rest, 
insteadtOf in an opposite direction or at right angles. The 
effectiveness of the indivWual is increased a thousand-fold when 
this unifying process is even partially accomph'shed — but in 
the world of common affairs there is no master motive suffi- 
cently powerful to dominate and co-ordinate all the others 
We will return to this subject in a subsequent lesson. 

IntevsHlc •tion of the individual faculties ttmfictiion — and 
then comes ra*/ , which enables the individual to work 
with the Soul of Things — to become consciously one with the 
universe. This third step is often referred to as the attain- 
ment of Cosmic Consciousness. Spiritual Consciousness lies 
beyond, and is reached by making the fourth turn of the 
spiral journey. 

The use of unfamiliar terms, or of terms which through 
past association have come to conote nebulous and impractical 
concepts, is apt to awaken distrust within the minds of 
practical men and women. For this reason let us pause to 
consider just how far we are wi.ling to go, in this journey We 
are planning to take together, in formulating philosophies and 
in putting them to the test of eifperience. The only satisfactory 
criterion is an absolute and undeviating determination to test. 
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anything which can be put to the test of experience and 
which offers a probability of ‘ working but to tarry forward on 
the journey of life no useless baggage. > 

A theory hng^got to WORK or v fihould he disc fdedt vo 
matter how * bf<iutiful ’ or attmciivd it may I shall ask my 
read( rs to make this test their own in the journey that lies 
befoi^ us. 

It may be well at this time also to consider briefly the 
order in which the various divisions of our subject shall be 
taken up. Two options exist — we may choose the logical 
order, which considers each division and, subdivision with 
reference to its relations with other divisions; or we may 
follow the psychological order, which takes up each topic 
solely with reference to the student’s i ceds. Successful teach- 
ing and learning is based on following this psychological order, 
and as we have made rather than /ot m our standard of 

measurement, we will take up each bcanch of our studies into 
human unfoldment and its methods in the order in which, we 
can best put these iheories and methods id Work, Eventually 
it will be possible to go back over our journev and to organize 
into a logical and symmetrical system these apparently isolated 
steps. 

In ( oniuction with each lesson, an assignment will be 
given. The u e made of these assignments is of great impor- 
tance, for ic is not understanding a thing which helps, Out 
rather putting it to work. I may know that a fire in my 
kitchen stove will cook my dinner, but if I do not kindle t e 
fire and keep it going, my knowledge will bo bu a dead posses- 
sion. I am afraid that a few students along metaphysical or 
spiritual lines have been trying to warm their hands or cook 
their meals by the heat of a fire which they have neglected to 
i»ght. They havv. stopfied with a theoretical grasp of their 
philosophy rather than make the effort to put it to wors. 

The assignments connected with each lesson, therefore, 
' will have two characteristics; they will take advantage of the 
psychological order of presentation ; and they will be useful 
only if applied. I have no mental magic to offer Who are 
too lazy to carry out th<^ latter condition, 
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A& tpe assignment for this lesson, T am going to ask yoo to 
rea^and re*read, until if' is impressed' iiidelibiy upon your’ 
memory, a truth statement which* you may have heard’^ mant;, 
times without really considering : *■ * 

As, THE Heart Panteth after xhh Water Brook 
So Panteth My Sour, after Thee, Oh GoeH 

In making this statement your own, realize that what* you 
hax"e in mind in voicing this aspiration is ccmplfif c- n/tC’ounnesH 
—that conaciousness of ever-present and eternal Good' which 'W 
sjTnbolized in the word ‘ God You desire that full awaken- 
ing of your being which shall make you cons, ious here and now 
of harmony of hea'^th and pow'er, of abundance. And that 
consciousness of wholeness is what ycu desire before ali else. 

The law is that an ideal whether presented by desire or by 
fear tends by an orderly but unseen prosess to work out chan- 
nels of expression through which eventually it shall become 
manifest. If you fear a thing long enoueh it will come upon 
you—through this law. If you desire a thing long enough, it 
too, will come. This law never fails. The trouble is that be- 
cau^ yoo do not see ^he roots of your ideal working their way 
down through the earth of your own or ot the universal sub- 
consciousness, you do not think anything is ‘happening’. And 
because of this lack of vision, you sometimes forget to fear a 
tiling before it comes upon ) ou, thus accidentally shutting off 
t^e cause and so the result; and often you cease desiring a thing 
or expressing your desire tor it, before it can reach you. 

The law»of the attractive; power of f. ar and desire is a 
basic and eternal one, however, and before we go deeper into 
tuis philosophy of masterful living, before we take up those 
methods and concepts which go beyond the range of every 
day experience, I am going to ask you to set this big 
ideal to work. For it will work, if you meditate upon it with 
even a partial understanding of its w nderful meaning. Don’t 
be afraid of it — it will not change you into a dreamer or . a 
nuystic — or even into a ‘ good ’ min, in the usual sense of the 
word good. But it will set into motion in your life forces 
of Which you have little comprenhension ; mighty forces and 
practical ones. 

Repeat the truth statement again and again, ityins at 
the same time to feel that this desire of your soul symbolized 
in the word ‘ Gaf ’ is really consciousness : FULL CON- 
cjClOU SESS, the consciousness of glorious and all-fullfiling life. 



Plirenalogy Practically Explained 

’ J. MILLCTT SEVERN, F. B. p. s. 

Having dealt with the four great divisions of the mental 
organs — the intellectual, moral, animal, and domestic *groap» 
We inaypass on to the names and descriptions of individual 
faculties and their centres. P'irst, the domestic qualities, in- 
cluding Amativeness, Conjugality, Parental Lov,e, Friendship, 
and.inhabitiveness. These are located at the back of the head. 
1. AMATIVENESS. 

9 

Amativeness is the only phrenological organ located in 
the Cerebellum or small brain, occupying the base at the back 
of the head. 

Perhaps more sin and wickedness result from the abuse ot 
this propensity than any other mental organ, though its 
legitimate use is productive of some of the best conditions 
associated with human life ; and being the instinct of repro- 
duction, it is necessary to man’s existence. 

It gives love and admiration for and attraction towards the 
opposite sex. When large in children it makes boys fortd of 
girls, and girls fond of boys. Youths with this faculty active 
often prefer the companionship of their sisters, and the girl 
friends of their sisters ; they delight in their accomplishments, 
and are usually more than ordinarily proud of them. The 
same is true of girls and young women; having this faculty 
active they prefer the companionship of boys and men. 

This is all perfectly natural and healthy, and mutual 
benefit may be derived by frei^uent contact of the sexes for 
friendship and 'Study. In such associations the forceful faculties 
modified in their action in the case of the male, and bis quality 
ofofganism not infrequently improved by this general comp, 
airionship ; while a certain increased strength of character is 
given to die female. Harmonius conditions of this kind are 
hdplul in the building up of character, and enhancing the 
power of' persontity, beSith and happiness. 

It should be distinctly understood tnat every facultyof thi 
mind is good, and it is only the inactivity or the over-activity 
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and excess or abnormal manifestation of faculties that tend to 
be harmful and injuric'us to the individual. The artificial ^ 
methods of the past have given place to a greasier ffeedom, and 
the standard of moral condu..4; is probably highei than formerly. 
The ir.^r mutual relationships of the sexes for study, as well as 
generally companionship, is at the present time both beneficial 
and healthy. 

The correct education of the higher faculties is the best safe- 
guard against evil, and generally all goes well under proper 
training. 

When the faculty of Amativeness is small, it gives unlove- 
ableness and coldness and indifference towards the opposite sex. 

2. CONJUGALITY 

There is no faculty of the human mind which tends more 
to foster happy homes and family life than that of Conjugality. 
Where the heads of the family arc devoted in affection, and 
faithful in their loves, a sunny brightness shines over the whole 
domestic circle This <is a splendid foundation upon which the 
social faculties as a group may build ; with the ascendency of 
this .one mind-power comes the intertwining of many healthful 
forces for the general good. 

Parents should remember that .they are to be the chil- 
drens’ ideals at least to a considerable degree. If they are in 
any way unfaithful one to the other, a dark shadow is cast 
over the whole household. It their love is a cold and lifeless 
thing, it fosters false ideas of love in the oncoming generation; 
it turns what should boa realm of harmony into a world of 
discord. 

Conjugality, when large, endows persons with constancy 
of affection, faithfulness, and exclusive attachment as regards 
matrimonial partnership. It is the marriage instinct. While 
we greatly deplore the many unhappy relationships which are 
constantly being revealed iu divorce court proceedings, it is a 
healthy sign lor the future to observe that there is a good deve- 
lopment of this particular brain centre in many of the young 
i Tv>n and women of to-day. 

Seeing that the solidity of society rests upoa the orderly, 
rnstrained, iadostrious lives of consoieutbus i>areats, more 
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study and deliberation should be ^iven in regard ifo conjugal 
selection. There should be be^alth of mind as well as of the 
body, and*a sy/npathecic harmony in regard to character, ideas, 
and general mental tendencies, although not an actual sameness. 
It is easy for young people to link up w ithout duiy corjsidering 
these matters, which frequently results in much unhappiness in 
the future. Men who are keen, tactful, and resourceful in all 
else that concerns them, often lack judgment and common sense 
in the selection of their wives. 

There are intellectual young women, superior in regard to 
mind and body, who possess only moderate social faculties, 
often have well developed Conjugalit\% although the affections 
do not thciuilcst part. They do not readily display their 
feelings, their love is below the surface, and needs to be more 
freely demonstrated. Thv.re is a danger of their keeping them- 
selves too much in the social backgiound; to thenri life has 
other interests, and their coiijugiil love needs a stronger reveal- 
ing. Thus they sometimes hold back, a,n(:l the Of>pc)rtuifity for 
a first rate and generally advantageous alliance is lost. This 
IS not oniy a misfortune ptrsonaJly but nationally, for these 
often splendidly biainy girl"-, with well developed physical 
constitutions, are just the sort to make ideai wives and mothers; 
but young men of the present day generally ignore such women 
and are more attracted by the merely pretty, showily dressed 
irresponsible Hippant type who are often verv detkient in brain 
capacity, and openly acknowledge that they disline children 
and have no idea of domestic duties or the use of needle and 
cotton. 

A good phrenologist is capable of giving inestimaole advice 
in regaro to matrimonial partnerships. It happens sometimes 
that there are difficulties later thiough a misunderstanding of 
each others peculiar characteristics. Coolness in the mani- 
festation of affection in women is not always a sign ol natural 
repugnance. Society has penalised candour in women cnce- 
rning their mest important needs. The human mind is a 
complex study. If the characters of persons conternplajting 
marriage W^re better known each to the other, mental ppwers 
not entirely in unison to begin with may be moderated and 
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.ftppropriattdy dir^ted, and so be made to harmonise. The 
question of physical health before marriage needs also to be 
considered. « *- 

There is a mystic power in kindred souls and unison of 
feeling %ind ideas which tend to draw together persons whose 
natures are in harmony ; and marriage has undoubtedly a 
reforming, wbering influence upon the conduct of both men 
and women, and should be encouraged. 

Usually the happiest marriages are thase in which the 
contracting parties arc much of an equality, so that if in future 
years there should be any abatement of love, neither can assume 
a superiority, or think it an act of self-sacrifice to have acceded 
to the conjugal alliance. 

When this faculty is weak and inactive, it tends to in- 
constancy or indifference regarding love affairs. 

The organ of conjugality is located above amativeness and 
on either side of Philoprogenitiveness. 

3. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

Philoprogenitiveness, or parental love, is the faculty which 
gives parental tenderness and affection, its primary function 
being to impart love for the young and helpless, and parti' 
cularly for one’s own children, also pets and animals. 

Th’S sentiment is one of the strongest of the social affections 
and while it is always pleasing to observe its active manifesta- 
tion in the male, throughout all nature it is a predominating 
faculty in the femal sex. 

When large, the organ gives prominence to the back of the 
^eadf 'just above the nape of the neck. Were it not for this 
faculty many helpless children and unprotected animals would 
4ie from neglect. Ic also gives interest in the study of natural 
bistory^-aoimal and insect life, and when combined with huge 
• ideality, it intensifies the love for growing things, flowers, 
foliage etc. 

Those who are imtnarried and possess the organ of 
.PhUoprogeUitiveness in a large degree, will often delight in the 
tshildren of others, sometimes adopting children and '•.ring lor 
tlmas iftheyw^re their own; and if conjoined with bene- 
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volenc^, this faculty tends toward a true spirit of philaathropy. 

» Boys and girls often have this faculty in a very acfive 
degree, which is shown in their intense fondlings of animals — 
boys more particularly animals and pets, girls, dolls and babies. 

It is essential to the successful teacher of children, and is 
invariably large in all persons who are efficiently equipped to 
engage in educational pursuits, scholastic seminaries, and other 
institutional work, in which the upbringing, training* education, 
health and care oi the young is a primary consideration. 

There can be no doubt regarding the* difficulties and 
responsibilities in bringing up children, and the correct manner 
in which they should be trained and guided. Severity in the 
correction ot chih ren renders headstrong characters obstinate 
and perverse ; nervous characters timid, evasive, deceitful, and 
sometimes broken spirited and dibcouraged. On ihc other hand 
loo much piaibc tenos to deveiop egotistical, bclf-satisiied 
characteristics, with no special desire for further iiuproverneiit ; 
while absence of coiumendation and encouragement destroys 
confidence and stilles ambition which sho dd act as an incentive 
to improvement and success. From infancy onward there should 
be needed no other tcason for conduct than because it is right, 
and it is the outy of parents and teachers to instil right princi- 
ples into the youthful mind. In after life men and women 
retain vivid impressions of childhood's training and experiences. 
In the quest of nceaiul study, amusements will sometimes have 
to be limited, appetites restrained for the sake of healtbi and 
the infliction of pain or privations and limitations of pleasure 
for the sake of avoiding some greater evils. At the same time 
children need a good deal of healthful physical exercise, both 
out-doors in the open air as well as indoors. Running about and 
Splaying in the open air is doubtless one of the best exercises, and 
• when this is unavailable, they should be allowed plenty of range 
for the exercise of their growing limbs indoors. 

Most children are inquisitive, and their desire for a more 
extended knowledge should be encouraged rather than re^ 
pressed*^ 

The instruction of children should be such as to aoimate 
the feelings, inspire the mind with goodness and lofty ideals, 

$ 
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• and to develop and discipline the mentality into harmonious 
proportion. Perpetual chastening, scolding and threat^ening 
tend to make children callous, hard, obflurafe, resistive, and 
thus childrens* wills should be utilised and trained in right 
directions, but never broken. Firmness, which is productive of 
win, gives perseverance, stability, and the right sort of deter- 
mination necessary to future success, if properly directed. 

Imitation being an active lac ally in childhood, the child 
naturally tends to model itself on those around it, and especial- 
ly imitates what is most noticeable and striking in others. 
Good advice may carry with it weight and be convincing, but 
it needs also the accompaniment o' good (?xample; and J^oung 
peoph: should be surrounded with an abundance of literature 
containing the best ethical teachings — moral and intellectual — 
encouraging observation, and a love of the good and beautiful. 

The active brain of precocious children should be carefully 
dealt with. In the hist few years of life, the physical health 
*shomd be the primary consideration ; and the mental faculties 
should be permitted gradually to increase in strength by means 
of exercise suitable to the tender years of childhood. Mentally 
quick, bright, intellectually «apt children are often encouraged 
to study beyond their strength, with disastrous results; while 
large brained, more capable but dull children, who naturally 
mature Tate^r in life, ar(i relegated to the dunce's corner, often 
misunderstood, buffeted about and regarded as mentally in- 
capable ; yet there is frequently more hope for the latter than 
for the precocious child. Phrenology reveals the reasons ti 
these extreme differences of disposition, character and ability. 
It is, in fact, almost impossible to ascertain accurately by any 
other means. • 

The faculty of Philoprogenitiveness may sometimes be 
excessive in manifestation, leading to undue indulgence of 
children, and an unnecessary petting and fondling of animals. 
When this faculty is small, there is a tendency to dislijee 
children, an aversion to taking any responsibility with regard 
to thehi, and a liability of being cruel. 

4. INHABITIVENESS 

Ir'aabitiveness, the organ which is located at the hack of 
the h-;;ad above Philoprogenitiveness, is the faculty which gives 
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love of home and attachment to places, such as one's birthplace 
aud one’s couniry ; the place where we live or have Jived, and 
the place, seat or corner in the homo or places of meeting we 
*have been ijsed ^o occupy. Persons with large inhabiciveness, 
if they leave home, prfer to go to places they have been to be- 
fore rather than to fresh-piaces. If obilf^cd to travel, they are 
all the time desirjng to have a settled place ot abode or a home 
of their own. 

It is chiefly on account of their domestic associations that 
we can pronounce persons happy or miterable: fi' re the sweet- 
est pleasures are enjoyed that beautify life, and the embittering 
pains enduied which sadden existence. Tlfe streni^th and well- 
being of a country is largely advanced and sustained when 
families are happily settled and in permanent home-life. It 
should therefore be the duly of Governments to secure proper 
dwelling plac(S for tht people; iirul (o foster patriotism, 
embracing that love of home, country, and ctumtrymen which 
tends to make national life more secure. 

Persons with large inhabitiveness, Jf they possess tactive 
ideality, not only desire a home of their own, but also take 
great price and interest in turnishin.e and improving it. Such 
appreciate the sentiment expressed i»i the song ‘ it ever so 
humble, there is no jolace like Home’; they get home-sick if 
obliged to be away for long, and pine to return. What a 
touching wail of loneliness, and longing for sympathy was that 
which came from John Howard Payne, the author of * Home, 
Sweit Home ‘ How often he siiid, ‘have I been in the 
heart of the cities of Paris, Berlin, London, or some other city, 
and have heard persons singing, or hand-organs playing ‘Home 
Sweet Home’, without having a shilling to buy myself the next 
* meal or a place to lay my head ! The world has literally sung 
my song till every heart is familiar with its melody ; yet I have 
been a wanderer from my boy-hood, and in my old age have to 
submit to humiliation for my bread.” No wonder he died — a 
poor, broken-hearted wanderer in a foreign land. 

Persons possessing large inhabitiveness, Locality and 
Acquisitiveness, and the Perceptive faculties may go to foreign 
countries for the purpose of bettering their position, to acquire 
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knowledge, experience and wealth. Such are good settlers and 
Colonist? and va^luable in the building up of new^countries, but 
their love of home causes a constant longing to return to thejr 
native land, which they often do lo spend fhe days of their 
retirement. Love of home is a deep-rooted sentiment, appeal- 
ing t6 affections sacred in the mmds of nations all over the 
world. Home is suggestive of the dearest spot on earth, the 
l)irthi)lare of all that is good, ennobling and exhalting, con- 
secrated by tjie tenderest of memories. The truest happiness is 
ever found at home, and the most worthy and laudable educa- 
tion should be to make home happy. 

Some animals have the home instinct very large, particu- 
larly the cat, which will often remain in an empty house after 
the family have lemovcd ; but the dog is very careful not to be 
l^ft behind when the famuy departs. 

Those who have this faculty inactive take liille or no 
interest in their homes. They arc often of a rovin.' and un- 
settled disposition. It is w^elJ that many people have this 
instinct strongiy devcfloped, especially mechanics and business 
people whose occupations necessitate their 1 ving in districts at 
or near their employment If, however, everyone had the faculty 
large, we should have to forego many advantages which are 
brought about by thousands of persons who travel, both in our 
own and other countries, as travellers, sailors, commercial 
businessmen,* se’entists and explorers, in the interests of the 
nations and business affairs. 

5: FRIENDSHIP. 

The essential qualities of true friendship are constancy 
and fidelity, an amiable, kind, generous minded and good 
, hearted disposition; without these mental attributes there ds 
little in friendship that is of value or worthy of reciprocation. 
To be true and lasting, friendship should be based on the 
higher sentiments, and be held sacredly as an inestimable 
personal treasure. Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists in 
those who possess large Friendsnip and the higher spiritual 
and moral sentiments. Its function is to give companionable 
attachment, sociaiulity, love of company and society^ a i^^dy 
aptitude fui making friends, and a liking to entertain cbmfpany. 
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It is good to have the companionship of kindred^ minrjs, 
\Ye cannot live and woik aibnc succc sfnlly; we need^the 
assistance, h(flp, influence and encouragement of our fellow 
beings. The hermit who secludes himself away from the world, 
shutting out every social influtnee, materially curtails his hap- 
piness and enjoyment of life. 

Friendship is essential to success in almost all kinds of 
business; it secures customers for the merchant, cJfents for the 
lawyer, patients for the physician, patrons for the teacher, 
hearers for tii ; prccacher, work for the mechanic, markets lor 
the farmer, votes for the politician. We are all inter-dependent 
upon one another, and should be appreciative of the good 
things bestowed upon us, and which accrue from the inteJ- 
ligencr, energies, abilities and enterprise of our fellows. We 
can ijl afford to be unfriendly towards even the lowliest amongst 
us, since we never know when wc may need services which 
possibly they alone can perform for ns. 

Friendship, when fully developed in the character, besides 
giving attachment to individuals, creates a warm and affection- 
ate disposition, interchange of thought, feeling and sentiment. 
This faculty is also the basis for the formation of all societies 
and without it there would be a curtniunent in the distribution 
and lire of most inings which are essential to jrten*s needs. 
Minus this quality there would be no incentive to the establish- 
ment of communities and the many different societies and 
brotherhoods which band human beings togelhrr in the for 
mat ion of causes productive of common good. Nations are 
constantly at war because of a lack of understarding of e ch 
otht r’s aims, ambitions and desiiTS. If friendship with other 
nations was more largely encouraged, wars would cease, and 
seeing that individuals as well as nations are so personally 
obligated and inter-dependent one upon the other, it is of the 
greatest importance that the sentiment of friendship should be 
extended and developed by all who have their nation’s true 
welfare at heart. Its cultivation is effected by associating 
freely with those around ns, going into society, travelling in 
othi r countries, making one’s-self as sociable and companionable 
as possibley interesting one’s-Siilf in others welfare, and not 
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being* too exclusive or fastidious in regard to assoiation, and 
keeping the mind open to all social influences. 

• « 

The faculty of Friendship, however, should not be abused. 
Many ^fonng peoph*, careless in this respect, and being too 
trustful and indifferent regardin ^ the associations they form, 
may allow themselves to be unduly influenced by their com- 
panions. It is^well to select friends who have high moral aims 
and purposes, who possess refinement, intelligence, moral 
dignity, integrity of character, and superiority of mind. 
Valuable and necis*'arv ns friendship is, cautiousness and 
prudence is requirt d in choosing friends and acquaintances. 
Young persons, not bad in themselves, but weak, have been 
lured to rum and disgrace through their association with 
worthless and bad companions. 

The organ of Fnendshi[) is located on each side of In- 
habit^veness, and little higher than Phiioprogenitiveness. 



Etchings* from the Broad 

Highway of Philosophy 

F. H. KEY 

Faciiis desceiisus Averniis:~*The descent into hell 
is easy/ This fact formed a sort of pivot, around which 
turned the emotions — material and psychological — of the gre^t 
poet, Virgil, It was thought in his time (subseciuent to the 
publication of Liber VI of the ^1^ // U/) that this poet Was a 
magician — some called him Wizard, the innocent calumny 
being mdted, current till fairly rece nt times — and it is* mention- 
ed in an account of one of the English poets, incidentally that 
a contemporary of Byron was wont, after reading a passage of 
^the Aenn(L to throw the volume to the wall and declare ‘ ThivS 
book hath a devil on it 

EUit what a leap is this. A thousand years at least, surely 
intervene between Virgil and Byron. We have strayed, and 
allowed a lapse of centuries to occur while Aeneas still waits 
on the banks of Averns! However, Virgil was not the first 
philosopher to send his gods down to tiejl. Widomw .sta 
current commoditv long before, even in the time ot Sophistry 
which we reach culminated somewheri: bt twixt the year 500 
and the birth of Christ, when old Sociates came to call back 
from shades some remnant, of ihe gods of his ancestors.. The 
might-have-been ghosts, these returning remnants, had it not 
bren for the new religion, which gaw then mat^Tial form and 
shape; which as has elsewhere been said, arose pht>eiiix-like 
from the ashes of the old, 

* Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen ’ might well 
have been exclaimed by our ancient, tcacner of Piato, The 
prophets of the c'wc took their cue from Socrates, It 
became evident, first of ail, that he must be the opponent of the 
Sophists, because of the individualistic manner of employing 
subjectivism which distinguished the » ult of the Sophists It 
then followed that some attempt was made to come to actual 
hand grips with the euemy* The difference between attack 
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and defence is that defence can at most but boast of a doubtful 
victory; while, at tack, if successful. Is the only means by which 
an enemy may entirely beroiitt>d. So Socrates developed a grfat 
attack, and succeeded in routir.s: the enemy in* the shape of 
sophistry by his celebrated <]ucstioain^ method. By this means 
the^enemy was brought io terms, and consequently was got to 
admit knowledge of a general form, which received acceptance 
in that ft was an individual opinion no less than a collective 
one. The bulk of popular feeling was thus made overwhelming 
on the side*Gf n development of subjectivism: and this develop- 
ment of subject marked the general trend of Greeks 

speculation by iiilans of wiuch theie sprang up the Minor 
Soratic Schools, 

A doubt may be expressed as to the legitimacy, from a 
philoscphic point of view, of Socrates’ questi^-ning method. To 
such a fpiery the answer might be -e iirned that if this 
method was new and an innovation at ilie time, it latter became 
embodied — one migh almost say, cmbalmcvi a. tht laws of most 
constitutions become^— in the teaching of Christ. The Sophists 
themselees did not disdain itinarancy as a mode of spreading 
the r cult ; and la icr we read that Christ Himself penetrated 
the conservation of Pharisaical bt iu'f, and at the youthful age 
of twelve was lound amongst the doctors of he land ’asking 
them questions, wiiich they might b)' no niians reply to, if they 
yet cared for the saftey, or immunity, or their beliefs. But this 
in parenthesis. 

» In this departure, the dualism whose history we are 
" tracing — takes on a new and valuable iiust . It be» omes the 
dualism between the < subjc'ctive ’ and the ‘extcTnal between 
the mind, as a subjective principle and the seat of ideas, and 
the world of thii gs and oi practieal interest and values*. It 
is, however, made evident to the enquirer that this dualism at 
that time had net yet become the dualism of subjective and 
objective ; it developed that phase at a somewhat later period, 
when thought had gained more by reflection and lost some- 
thing also of the s^XijNt'*o/ criticisnfJm It supplies us, how^evei*, 
with the corner stone, or foundation, on whloh was boiit the 
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exfe nal cult of matarialism. It also in a manner, anticipated 
and refuted the ex ern tl ciiit of materialism I 

Possib^ it is on this account that Pantheilim has been 
confounded with materialism, Pantheism, or unified "Polytheism, ‘ 
was the appellation applied to the animism, tolemism, and the 
other primitive mysticisms, which naturally reacted upon 
themselves and came collectively under the name 5f mo.^nsm. 
Monism in tarn might easily have been confounded with 
materalism, since materialism reacted and cojbined, in later 
times, with a revival ol mysticism — namely, what is now known 
as Spiritualism » 

From all this it will be seen to what extent — to what a 
great extent — the mutability of affect religion. So the 

religious of the world came and went, and came and went 
again. Under whatsoever name it appeared it still fundament- 
ally remained the same effort on i he part of Man to discover 
fully the p« rsonaii^v of the Divine Being, and at the same time 
to form a song of laudation, an Epic, ^hich might shaSte the 
very foundations of Heades with its singleness of purpose and 
the majestic music to which it is set. 

‘ Wh^'t’s in a name?’ Would Pantheism have been less 
than the idigion it was if it Were called Monism? Platonism 
succeeded popularly to the platform pnviouslv filled by 
Socrates. Equally so with Avermis, ^Yhich was f ucceeded by 
Hades, and vice rffs.' ; yet the ‘shades siiil remnintd on either 
bank of lehe ! — Let us, of the moderns, recall from Limbo the 
ghost of the man who was called Plato. 

The greatcFi of the (ircek philosophers, he went to ‘ school ’ ^ 
in his youth, and finally emerged fully fledged from the grove cf 
A'cademus. Later, in Sicil\ , he evoked the displeasure of Diony. 
sius, and was soid inlosiaveiv by thai potentate. He regained 
his liberty, returned to Athens and cementin g together his 
knowledge of foreign countries expounded the teachings of his 
master. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

• * * Circular Lights 

SiR,*--The light seen by Mr. Munaweera was most pro- 
bably an. imperfect involuntary visualisation of some luminous 
object that may have been within his sight on some previous 
occasion but may not have been noticed by him. I advise 
spiritual aspirants to observe the golden rule of silence in con- 
nection with their indefinite experiences and impressions, and to 
have the patience to wait until they take definite frnn and 
speak for themselves. 

Yours truly, 

J. K. DAJI. 

* » 

Sir, — W ith reference to the querry in this journal about 
Circular Light I quote for your information what Vasishta 
said to Sree Rama in Nirvara Prakarana Yoga Vasista, 
Volume III, Page 212, by Vihari Loka Mitrn, stanza, 7. ‘The 
mind being curbed with alt its senses and orga s in the great 
Soul, there appears a dazzling light befot it ami the false 
world flies away from it as the shade of nigh ilivar-peais before 
the sunlight This is the first step, the pracucc mest be 
continued. Yoms fn'c nailv, 

C. V. N 

* * ... « 

Sir,— -ThcT late Swami Ram Tirtha had circu ar bright 
lights constantly visible to him when going to sleep the ;e lights 
le<i him to sleep. They the propra' path of Yrtga assured 
^iniof the reality of Brahm. Moreover, these lights may 
imply that Jn nmunn i has sprung up and can easily guide the 
aspirant after Yoga with less trouble. ‘Three times’ shows 
his weak mental powers. If he works patiently he is sure to be* 
successful ; this can be judged by the intensity of 1 ght for the 
third time. The middle one shows the signs of iampgula 
because he was gratified in enjoying the birthday materially. 

Yours truly, 
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A Strange Phenomenon 

• ■* 

Sir, — On the 29th night oi^ March 1921, while I was^ 
mecfitating upoi# the changes of timely colours under heaven,*! 
saw a strange phenomenon. The moon arose at the fixed time 
just as in the cloudy season. Some minutes after it began to 
have a distinct featured cross appearing compoundly coloured 
grayish, red and yellow. The time o^ manifestation was 
nearly 10 p, m, and till 11 p. m, I continued to ga/e upon it. 
May I hope that some readers of the may throw light on 

the significance of the phenomenon? 

Yours fraternally, 

SANT SAMPURAN SINGH, F.L,L.c., 


A Dream 

SIl <, — I with my brother and wife travelled from the top 
of the hill and crossed the creek where the water (white) was 
up to my knees. A white foundation was lajd and a bridge con- 
struction ii^ progress. We three had a company of a cow 
(with self), a calf (with my wife) and a she-buffalo (with my 
brother); wc with our comrades descended the hill path but 
crossing the creek we found no trace of our comrades. The}'' 
went before myself reaching the other side of the creek, where 
an European Engin(?er was supervising the bridge Work. I had 
requested him to get me engaged which he agreed to do and I 
completed my journey onward. I returned back towards the 
hillock, and got awakened. Myself was enjoying a month’s 
privilege have. My wife was in her course and my brother 
wjis studying Mechanical Engineering. I had never dreamt of 
leaving the present job. Time 4-30 a. ni. Will you be kind 
enough to let me know the meaning of the dream in your light? 
I am continuing the icssons sent. I feel highly obliged to your 
being a proper guide. Yours truly, 

G. V. APTE. 



PERIODICAL LITIERAf URE 

i?.rof. Vasvani writing in the current number ot the Vedic 
Magazine says: India built up a synthetic civilization with a 
deep reverence fur Knowledge and Action ; and India s thinkers 
and sages and poets and heroes, from the. Vedic age down the 
age of Tagore, have borne witness to a vision of Divine 
Humanity. They have sung of the imperishable in the heart 
of toil and struggle, of the ‘Eternal Who hath no caste*. The 
re-biiilding of the nation’s liff, — t)t India’s life,- -calls for a 
return of the Aryan vision c»f Di 'inc Hnioani y. IJack of the 
fritful processes of •ro-operation ^vhk:h clv'.racterised the trade 
and the craft guilds of India was a d( ep revorencr fo. vi 'a >/.s 
man. The labourer w is nol a v.otini to the slavery of indus- 
trialism, the peasant enjoyed St'lf-r(\«ipect ; the King’s lepresent- 
atives spoke with d<. ferenc' to the village-^- adman : a id if the 
standard of beauty 'vpli rryard to a cio be its vitalitv, its 
sanitation, its heaiih and hnppin.ss — not big, crowded, 
fashionable buildingt, — the citits ot the Aryan age were beauti- 
ful. S mtthing of that beauty wa. reflected in Aryan art, in 
Rajpftt paintings, in 1/indu drar-ia, in the courtesy of India’s 
■ men, in the modesty and mirtli of Indias’ Wona n, in India’s 
refined, humanismg culture, in the Indian civili/ation free from 
the orgy of indus'rinlistii and the chaos of a nl m which 
cannotfcf tht kingdom < f iicav(n beyond rhe Stat.. nor the 
Hrotherhood of .Man b( yond tin' Naiion. India fill in the day 
her people failed to !■ spoiid to ih<- Iiicli oi idt al ; :i sectarian, 
mona&tic ideal, got the b.;ttcr <jf India’s manhood: and India’s 
greatness passed away. 

An optimi.sin of a v.'ry high ordi.T, ‘ Liviny bv the day’ is 
taught in P "I r. The writer aphorises in ligh^er vein the 
prebicm of tv. ry dav life. Ik sav.s ‘ Life dot s not como to us 
all at on;: fine; it cjrnes onlv a Jav atatim ’. Ik'en to- 
morrow is never ours until 't becomes to-day, and wc have 
nothing whatever to do with it but to pass down to it a fair' 
and good inheritanre in to-day’s work well-done and to-day’s 
life well lived. It is i blessed secret, this of livin' by the day. 
Anyone can carry his burden, however heavy, until nightfall. 
Anyone can live sweetly, patiently, lovingly and purely till the 
sun goes down. And this is all that life ever really means to 
us — just one little dav ’. 
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• Colomb^ was visited last month by a distinguished 
Ameiican anthropologist nd research scholar, who has spent 
nearly seven years in the East collecting ancient 
An Anier’.c^:; manuscripts relating to archaeology, religion, 
ailthro .ol gist ancient customs and r tes, magic, demonology 
etc. Dr. W.Y. Evans-Wendtz, m.a. of (Stanford 
University California), is a r. search student of Jtsus’ College, 
Oxford, and is on his way back to America after a stay of 
fourteen years in England and in the East. « 

Dr. Evans- Wendtz started on his present tour in 1914 and 
after spending three years in Kgyjit he extended the scope of 
his work by visiting India and Ceylon, Me visited Ceylon for 
the first time in 1917 and was successful in securing several 
ancient ola tnanuscri|'ts from the Uva and the Central Pro- 
vinces. These manus -ripts deal w’ith deinoi ology, some of the 
ant ient customs of th. Sinhalese etc. and have been eutrysted 
by him to Mr. W. Chas. de S;lva B, A., I.L B. (London, for the 
purpose of translating them into English. Dr. Evan's-Wendtz 
has spent the last four years in 'arious parts of India especially 
among the holy plact s of Norlhern India. During the year 
i919-20 he has bttn in Sikkhim engaged in research into 
Tibetan literature with the. assistance of Lama Dawa Samsup, 
Kazi, Professor of Tibetan in the University of Calcutta. 

To a representative of the Ceylon Daily xN'ews, Dr. Evans^ri 
Wendtz stated that as a result of his labours in research work 
in Ceylon he intends in collaboration with Mr. 

‘•Cnltaani W. Chas de Silva, of Colombo to being out a 
•Customs of book entitled ‘Cultsand Customsbf CeyJoii.’riie 

Cayloc.’’ book will deal with the religious rites and 
customs, demonology and black -magic of the 
island of which very little is known in Europe at present. • It 
will also deal with the relation of Buddhism and Hinduism and 
how the ancient cults and customs, demonology especially^ have 
been amalgamated with these religions. AU his inateriahvwiU 
be based on the manuscripts he has collected. 
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Asked if he thou.c:ht these customs and certain forms of 
demonology were introduced Into the island previous to the 
of3uddhism: • / ^ 

* Oh, yes,’ Dr. Evans-Wendtz said, * there ^things existed 
long before Buddhism came into the island. 1 hive been just 
now reading a manuscript which deals with the h<fii 
ceremociy and I find that this pre-BuddhiSL ceremony has been 
amalgamated with Southern Buddhism. As an anthropologist 
I am very much interested in social customs and I have been 
carrying on wide investigations into them.’ 

Speaking about his tour in Northern India, he said that he 
had lived for a considerable period on the boarders of Tibet, 
especially in Silckhiin, and had taken part 
On the Borders last summer in the great Hindu Pilgrimage to 
of Tibet Badrinath in the high Himalayas. Ht: was 
not able to enter Tibet, as no European, 
except a high Government oSicial, is permitted lu do so. 

• * Dont you think that Tibet offers a very rich field for 
anthropologists ? ’ asked the representative. 

< I think it is the most important country in the world in 
that respect, * replied Dr. Evans-WendU. * You will most 
likely find there many of the old Hindu books which were 
destroyed during the Mohammedan invasions of India. Many 
very valuable works were taken from India and translated into 
Tibetan before then, and are now lost to India in their origin-^ 
al Sanskrit form, although some Sanskrit originals may be found 
with them hidden away in Tibet even now. ’ 

•Have you been successful in obtaining any of these 
Tibetan works ? ’ 

c 

*1 have been able to secure some of these works and have 
already translated three of them with the assistance of Lama' 
Dawa Samdap, Kazi, Professor of -Tibetan in the Calcutta • 
Umvosity, whom the British Government has just appointed to 
undertake the indexing of the great cannonical works on 
Northern Buddhism. ’ 

Continuing he said : • I have sent all my manuscripts to 
Oxford and among diem is one Iron Nepal written in gold 
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letters with beautiful handpaintinf^s. It is the.* work of a 
Nepal lama, is about :(j0^ years old and deals with the five 
Dhyani Budhas. ’ • 

Questioned with re£,ard to the work that Would engage 
most of his time on his return to Oxford, he said : 1 consider 

my Tibetan work the most important becavse it concerns some 
books, which have been lost to Ind:ia and which 
Unknown have never been published at all — books which 
Tjbttan Work are practically unknown. I liave come across 
Translated some books dealing with the most secret teach- 
ings of Northern BudHV^m, chiefly on Yoga 
and one of these deal with the whole cycle of Psychical 
Research, whi. h proves that many centuries ago the Tibetans 
W' re as mui.h advanced in the scientific study of the after-life* 
as the Europeans are now ; or in other words Psychical Research 
was highly developed in India and Tibet when most of the 
Western Europe was a jungle filled with skin-clad savages. 

That work will be one of the fitst to be published.' It wa 
translated by Lama Dewa Sandup Kazr, I only edited ir. I do 
not think that there is another man living who uould have 
done it for he is a thorough Tibetan scholar besides being a per 
feet master of ICnglish, an*, in addition was trained as a lama.* 
Even though one knew Tibetan perfec tly well, one could not 
translate that work without having been af lama 
Tibetan occultism. We have entitled the4)Ook 

' The Tibetan Book of the Dead,’ 

because it has much in common with the Egyptain * Book of 
the Dead’ although distinct. 

* Don’t you think that even now there are many customs 
common to Europe and the East, thus indicating a common 
origin of our customs ? ’ 

« Yes,’ it is absurd to think that the early customs of the 
European races and those of India are fundamently unlike* 
They are very much alike. Take for instance th^. old belief of 
the Celtic races of Europe, and you, will find these beliefs 
parallel to the Aryan beliefs of ancient India. This suggests 
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d time -when there was n cc^mon source for the ‘beJiefs of^%all 
the*Aryiairi^Racrs boih of Europe^nd of Asia. The Celts like 
the Indians have an Aryan Origin and like the, Aryan invaders 
of India, thry went to Europe and amalgamated with a pre- 
Aryan^ race, The result of this racial amalgamation was the 
Celt X race. It is just about the same as if th«.; Brahmins had 
come to South Irdia and amalgamated with the Dravidians. 
You find that in the old Celtic religion everything was based 
on the teachiitg i f the DiUids, the Brahaman like Aryan pries- 
thood of primitive Europe. The Celtic Religion was much 
ike Hinduism. The Celts believed in re-birth and the Karma.’ 

Dr. Evans-Wenti; ihen went on to discus the doctorine of 
rebirth and oonciuded : 

•In my opinion the Doctrine of re-birth is throughly 
scientific, and 1 believe that the scientists are now on the track 
of proving it scieiitificajly through psycho-analysis or the study 
of the r ub-conciousniiss, the store-house of all memory, most of 
which* is unkhbwn to the normal conciousne^s of man. I think 
t‘ will be done within the next 50 years.’ 
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KRISHNA’S FLUTE 

Prof. VASWANI 

The coming of Krishna, five thousand years ago, was the 
birth of a mighty revolution. One kingdom after another has 
been built in India and has crumbled to its fall. But Kri.'^hna’s 
Kingdom has endured, has spread its influence through these 
* fifty centuries. ihc French revolntion was political; the 
English revolution was economic; hot ‘liberty * wallowed in 
blood in France and indnstrial^m in England ended in capital* 
ist exploitation; but Krishna started a spiritual revolntion 
which made India a model nation in the morning of history. 

played upon his wondrous Flute ; and since then, a 
tidwl^on has come to Aryavarta of God the Beautiful, of God 
the Eternal. For Krishna had in him that which is born of 
And,— the anandot the- freedom, the loveliness, the love whose 
original is the Eternal. 

»X!me — n<rt many years back — when the name pf 

KtMum meant little to many of oar ‘ educated * men ; and not 

MS . ' . . 
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a ffiV! of those who spoke in the name of Jesus were jealous ot 
the honor of Krishna, ^not knowing in. their ignort^Ke or 

* bigotry that in bo4h Krishna and Jesus worked the One spirit. 
Wtiat is the situation to-day? Groups of earnest men and 
, women in Europe and America have begun to glimpse Ae 
beauty of the Krishna-Life ; it is no longer fashionable to 
reduce that life of singular grace and singular beauty to a 
legend of the past ; many of those who mocked him in the ' 
earlier days have learnt to love and honour the name ; orany 
who believed that his Teaching was a transcendental moon<> 
shine have found in his words the Wisdom of Life ; many who 
Aought he preached impracticable abstractions have learnt 
to discover in Krishna’s gospel a message of vital value to Ae 
practical, modern man. 

For this KriAna who played upon the Flute and sang 
the ‘ Song Gfelestial ’ on the battle-field taught that the life of 
Ae spirit \t^^ot ascetic but profoundly human, to be lived 

• not'ii^r^y from the world but in the field of aclion. Krishna 
was ever human as a boy: and he taught, alike by precept 
and example, that action was at once the necessity and fulfil’ 
^metU of human life. To live is to act ; and none may hope to 

grow into Ae virtues of interior life without fulfilling obli- 
gations of the outer life as members of a society, a nation. In 
the beginning was Act ; — said Goethe; and the life of action 
is what Krishna taught each one must live. But he was car&> 
ful to add that our action must express not the lower self o4 
ambition and power but Ae deepest self which is love. As it 
is onr work /,id6t, it does not express. His hifflier gelf; beace 
Ae conflict between the Ideal and the actual in the life of 
world. 

This conflict was, perhaps, never moria bitter than to-day. 
For when were the nations Smitten with strife so moinf as at 
this hour ? The earth and Ae sky and the very waters under 
the earth have been armed in our days as never before in the 
world's sad history ; fire and sword have swept over Ae f?fl Tth. 
It is the music of the Krishna-flute which Ae warring iVorld 
needs at this hoar ; it is the message of Love h^rishtta 
India ir the language which is the nations’ piteous aeed.to«dav< 
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speak of the cbmiog agaia of the L(^ of tlie«p> 
pearance of an Avntar in these days^ That the need is fnteohs 
th^ 1|;now who «re^i8e the world’s sad dondition ; thttt the* 
Avatar need not be on the material plane will be undenstood 
Iqr those who believe that every pure heart, every aspiring* 
sonl'may tonch the Divine on the spirit-plane. For if Giod 
be the deepest Self of man, then are man and God inseverftble, 

> and every heart that is purged of bitterness and strife and 
separation may become a cradle for the Child Divine. ’ In the 
purified heart, in the discipline which comes of suffering 
endured for the sake of truth, in the daily work'bffered in the 
service of Love, we still may hear the pnusic of the Lord, even 
as Arjuna did on the Kuru-field in the long ago, — we still may 
hear the Child singing of the simple things the cowherds heard 
in ancient Aryavarta. And that music still maj^rove to be 
the healing of an aching world. And listenii^N^he simple 
things, the little door of our earih-years m^ open up in 
that wonderland where breathes the benediction of tllPb^iiiiMiity « 
that is God. 
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PHILOSOPHY can no more sorely Be fottndbd' tbffn 
the' facts of physical science; and to modei'n niatoiftli^ it 
must be conceded that itfe earliest advocates did so attertl|>t to 
pronnd fh<*ir views. The history of materialism howeve# is an 
uofoi'tunat.' one; recent .scientific research in the domains Both* 
of psycholog> *:ind of radioactivity have shown how artraliaBlc 
itadcctrines are; and the same would appear to be the vetdidt 
of math -matical physics. Superficially examined, ihatCTinliSn? 
has a scientific air about it : when its teachings are mbrd 
closely scrutinised, they are seen to be of a highly speculative 
character. If they start from the solid facts of science, they 
pass therefrom td^an airy world of fantasy. Ih particufar is 
/bis true of the imterialistic dogma of the infinitude of fhc 
physical universe, a dogma which teaches that, since the mate- 
rial world is infinite, the spiritual world is non-existent. 

There is an unfortunate ambiguity in the word * infinite ’ 
which seems very often to escape attention. I do not know 
who first called attention to this ambiguity, but Spinoza very 
clearly explains it at the beginning of his E hieg, where, in de- 
fining God as ‘ a being absolutely infinite — that is, a subsiadce 
consisting of infinite attributes, of which each expresses eternal 
and infinite essentiality ’, he writes in ^ xplanatidn : ‘ I say ab- 
sututely infinite, not infinite af'-er its kind ; for, of a thing in- 
finiu: only after its kind, infinite attributes may be denied; but 
that Mhirh iV absolutely infinite, contains in its es;. rce what- 
ever exprtssi reality, and involves no negation Prior to 
my acqua/iitance with Spinoza I independently readhtd a 
conclusion similar to his. and I have dealt with the matter at 
some length in my Madter, Spirit and the Cosmos, Let us for 
example, imagine an infinite line. What do we mean by this 
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say, ao infinite fini^ fs Inifiii^^ or nnlmiit^ so fnc ni>^ 
kxohcemed. ^ It is not infinite in ai^ otlier ret|>e^,. bui ui 
lirtiited the definition of a line, and thus (like a finite, ^n^ 
is devoid of thickness or depth. If, therefore, the ph^^fical 
universe is infinite, it is only infinite qua physical: it is infinite 
in three dimensions of space and one of time; bui there ^ on 
necessity of thought that compels os to equate this with- the 
to^lity of existence. To assert that space is infinite can no- 
more he interpreted into a denialof the existence of a super' 
space— a realm of spirit — than can the assertion of the existence 
of infinite length he taken to imply the non-existence of space. 

Recent work in mathematical physics; more dBipechfily tlMf 
of Einstein, seems, however, destined^ to'depriye mnCKriatifll of 
e^en- this vestige of an argument, imdi to iddiesfe fRdf flkd phy- 
sical universe — that space itseM— ‘is fltfiCI itf eirtOli'^^ddMiMilRiil 
Which cannot be other than of great interest lb aft* iBHBIis sRh 
deote of Occultism. At schools’ and cofiegas, and fifii-' 

versities, except in the most advanced eoursiK', we ^ 
system of gedmetry which. di#ering thcfeffottl ill- dhiafiSf fiilA 
carr.ed to a higher degree of perfection, is essenfiatty Me dttde 
as that of th( (treat geumetricko Euclid, S%d We ate dpt' fO 
think that this is the only system cf geewtetry, and tHaf ife 
cofidusions are indubitaUy true. This, however, *is ndf tlM 
case. If we look into Euclid’s system closely we find tldt if iS 
based upon certain assumptions which May or May iMt be 
true. It is possible that Euclid himself recognised fhis^ tfeOttgit 
the fact is often concealed by his editors ; for it was a M b t ^gW 
his postulates or things which he asked should be coOtuStif 
thdt Euclid placed that axiom which is not an axiom : * If a 
straight line meet two straight lines so as to make the interior 
angles on one side of it together less than two right aagke, 
thoM straight lines will meet if continually produced on the 
, side on which are the angles which are together less than two 
r^lfiK ’. It yfhlM Seed! at fl^f that We test 

tllte, (hr Its tdbrf aifhp% dbdteqddtcb fttstt fhs fltfee 
any plMe ftleln^e tttt W^etfiMr «ituaF fbr fWb f%ltf adlgfi^ %f 
effidf hnenb So OkphtWilfat dllh 
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accaracy/fl^ Whilst Eucii(l's systCT is. foaM to 
S»i%’for aU ordinary pari^M8,»incilodftig the vast majority of 
accurate scieotitic measurements, the possibility* must always 
reiimio that it is not q^te true. There are two rival systems 
of geometry in which Vt^ght lines do not behave in quite the 
same way as they do in E<^td’s system, and in which the sum 
of the three angles of any plane triangle differs from two right 
angles by a small quantity proportional to the area of the 
triangle, being in one system a th^e more, and in the other a 
little less, than this amount. 

Now, if Eu. f'd’s system of geometry is absolutely true, 
is infini e. But this does uot necessarily follow other- 
w4$l^ * According to Einstein*s Theory of Relativity, space is 
not nnifonn at all, every gravitational field, that is, every par- 
ticle of matter, corresponding to an irregularity in space (which 
is cause and which is effect yet rernains to be proved). Geo- 
metry, in conse<]uence, becomes m integral part of physics and 
a highly complicated affair. Moreover, in addition to these 
innumerable irregularities in space, space wo .Id seem to have 
an inherent curvature and to be finite in extent. It has been 
proved mathematically that if the physical universe is infinite, 
that is to say, if its space i.^ Euclidean or quasi-Euclidean, the 
average density of matter in it must be nil. This is obviously 
absurd, and^Ave are compelled to postulate its finitude. The 
difficulty is how tn conceive it, and it is here that the concept 
of a fourth dimension becomes indispensable, or, rather, I 
should say concept of a fifth dimension, since, according to 
Einstein— and it seems to my mind obvious the physical uni- 
verse itself has four dimensions, thiee in space and one in time. 

< 

In order to explain the idea of a four«dimcnsiona! world 
that of a two-dimensional world or FJatiand has been found 
useful; For pur present purpose we must imagine not a Flat- 
land, but a universe shaped like the surface of a sphere. 

If the physical universe is finite, wherewith is it bounded ? 
We see, however, that it is possible to conceive of it asy 
unbotwided and ytt as finite. Let us consider a race of twor, 
d^hsitmat beings living on the surface of a sphere, ^ •' 

muYctte to thelKi vroold be nabdoadedf yet is it So nay 
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Ae i^iyfflcal Qoiverse.be unbonoded land yjtt 

ed in some dimension outside of «pace, and, like 

a sfdiere, eve? returns into itself. t t? 

Such are the findings of the most f^ent scientific thot^ht 
in the domain of mathematical ph}rsic8.' It mny be safct*'That 
they seem to indicate directly nothf% concerning the ^^isteti|ee 
or otherwise of spirit. That may be true; but' they give ie ^ 
entirely new idea of the Univer^, one incompatible, witih 'tiliate- 
rialism, but very congruous the teachings of OcciilVi^, 

and presenting to the mind poSMmlities which previously' it h^d 
hardly dared to hold. We are amazed at the mj^ery of Itie 
Universe. But wc arc not dismayed, for we are conscious that 
mind is master, and that it ^all ever progress in the achieve* 
ment of its task. 


rw- 



VICTOR E. CROMER 

Vhe Orltfin of the Civil Law 

r» 

Moral Law l^an itejt^ni/estatiQn in hnman.a&irs pn^- 
bly tbroo^fa theocratic cl^tjitnnfels, although nltin)Bte|y 4oriyed 
Ircim ^ la^pf s^i-barbaroos tribes. There is no 4opht ihe 
pri^ pttc^ed the moparoh organisation of. e(|4y 

ciy|l£^ j^iety. promolgnll^ 

Wei^ t^tf ^tcpme of religious /Qr superatitions idnas and 

i^nbpc|, but in the course of tinie thjere appeal^ a tondi^y 
the jealousy of the monarch and also the inci;^SU;>g 
power of local feudal chiefs whose authority was npt to be 
gainsaid, to create a new kind of law based on matters not 
pertaining to priestcraft, and not having any direct connection 
with rdigion. Thus a number of laws gradually sprung up, 
and were handed down orally for a censideraUe period of 
history, until the coming of rulers who codified them. The 
three earliest attempts to codify law in a comprehensive form 
were those of Khammurabi, the Babylonian (B. C. 190Q); 
Moses (B. C. 1300), who gave the law which has had sneh 
tremendous effect on the history of the world through Jewish 
and Christian peoples ; and the mythological Manu, (B. C.— ?), 
whose name is attached to the laws which are at the back of 
the whole system of Hinduism. The latter two codes, however, 
endeavoured, in the main, to the moral law in terq^ 

of religion. They had behind th^ the gradual growth of a^ 
of oral and traditional Jaws and ideas which they inegrporated 
jn their < ode. Unlike the Babylonians, th£ Egyptia^ never 
had a general code of law, bat rather a system of local govern- 
ment under the dtetrict monardis who were Ui^ms^yes directly ‘ 
re^onaSde to the king. If Moses, aj; has often been asserted* 
drew on tike Egyptian system for his work, it must have been 
fftdy in a very small degree for Semetic influences are seen ' 
laxgdy to pretaninate it. 

During the ooune <d centuries the moral law in Mesopota^ 
mia, was (p"«iu^y b«ng divided into two parts, the rdigiana 
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and the civU law. In tba laws qf Kammurabi we have one of ’ j, 
the oarliest knoyrn attempts to codify the civil law*, And al- ’ 
though there may be in them an original element dne to the king 
himself, yet in the main his code was but a re-issue in compact 
form of ancient Smnerian laws. Kammurabi, the * Amraphel ' 
of the ^d Tcstameul^ the founder of the First Babytooian 
Dynasty, and a cont^porary of Abraham, has therefore IHifle 
claim to be regarded as himself a great lawgiver. The credit 
in that respwt most be given to the Sumerians who* preceded 
him. What happened in Sumeria and Babylonih may be said' 
also to have occurred in other countries, for we hnd that at 
certain stages of their histories the neceKity for civil law Was 
l)eginning to make itseif strongly felt, and we may be sure that 
the priesthood viewed the coming change with no slight dis- 
favour, especially as this meant a curtailment of its power. As 
a matter of fact, the history of the world is full of examples of 
the everlasting struggles for supremacy between the civil,, 
military and religiou.s leaders of nations, but, whatever may be 
the faults of the former, experience has taught us that neither 
priest nor warrior is a suitable person to be entrusted with the 
authority of laying down or enforcing the laws of a country. 

Before the development of effective weapons of offence 
there could have been no civil law in human sociel^,* and in 
the earliest times every man Was a law unto himself. Subsequent 
to this he began to live in communities formed with the idea of 
the protection of their members and ruled in the primitive sense 
of justice, which demands an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, by smne chieftfin or < great man.’ Then, as we have al> 
ready ‘Seen, came the organization of society by certain of its 
l^ders into religious groups, some of these religious ideas of the 
earliest historicali^tttes being exceedingly crude, while others 
were of a high type, notably those of India and Egypt, where 
frpm the earliest historical times we find religious ideas in a 
fairly high state of devdopment, presupposing a lengthy prehis* .. 
toric devdopment. Mr. Romesb C. Dutt, in his book *The 
Civilization of India*, divides the early history of Indin 
three ages, as follows i—The Vedic age, the Epic age, and the 
< %ge of Laws and Philosophy, and referring to the third age he 
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says— ^The literary and scientific achievements of tliis age, 
which we have called th<e age pf Laws and PhnosoJ)hy, 
no less brilliant. The voluminous commentai^le^ and rtfieS 
contained in the religious works known as the Brahmanas, fi6r 
the^proper performance of sacrifices, were reduced into cohei^ 
handy manuals^ caUed Srauta Sutras; rules of domestic rites ahd 
dome8ti6 ceremonies w^e similarly compilid under the mune of 
Gsihya Sutras ; and the whole body of civil aud criminal laws' 
was cond&sed under the name of Dharma Sutras. Sutra 
meads literally a thread, and implies an aphorism in which rules 
and laws are coiMensed and strung together, so as to be easily 
remembered. All sacrificial rules, all rules of domestic rites, 
and all civil and criminal laws of the land Werethus condensed 
in the Sutra or aphoristic form in order that each Aryan boy, 
Br<ahmaii or Kshatriya or Vaisya, might learn the whole body 
of laws in early life, and remember them ever afterwards. 
Every pious Hindu was expected to know all his duties, as 
worshipper, as family man, and as citizen ; and the method in 
which he acquired this knowledge was to get the three-fold 
code by heart when he was young, and when he resided with 
his teacher for the acquisition of sacred learning. No nation 
on earth ever devised a more effective method for regulating 
the conduct and character of men, and for impressing on every 
member of ^tl^e community his religious, domestic, and legj^l 
duties and obligations.’ This age may roughly be described as 
between 800 and 315 B. C. 



thlE Miracles 

dP OCCULTISM 

S, VAIDYANATHAN 

f. 

The subject of ‘ Occultism ’ has of late become a fascinat- 
ing art of extensive and far-reaching intemt to all thinfdng and 
truth seeking souls ; some of the remarkable premonitioad in 
France during the recent War have largely contribute to exdte 
and stir the public spirit. Though not all, we belitye that 
some at least who are ardent and enthusiatic stddents of ‘Psycho 
occultism ’ capable of making searching and exhaustive inquiries 
and investigations into the scientific aspects of such 'premoni- 
tions ’ are more closely bent upon reviewing and analysing their 
actual principles and truthful significances in the light of 
‘ Psychical research The evidences of the past als well as the 
present have emphatically and strenuously convinced us of the 
futility of material life to all mortals without a successful 
grasp and realisation of their inherent, latent and miraculous 
powers lying dormant within themselves; it is only a systematic 
and ingenious psychic and occult training of the mind thnt will 
irradiate the inndr self of man with pure scintillations of 
knowledge, that will create in him an evergrowing, forceful 
and intellectual factor and that will bring forth Jjis psychic, 
occult and intelligent force existing in the mysticai regions of 
his soul to tlie clear manifestation and activity in the open 
pjinorania of human warfare, where material interests clash 
with each other as a result of a growing spirit of antagonisifi 
md breach of fraternity and harmony amongst the nuMtak, 

•By ‘ Occultism ’ we mean, the training we give to a certain 
n'iell^dht, powerful and undying force within the profundities 
if' our sdlf : all energetic and coiiscienfions students of ‘ Occnlt. 
^‘‘ dd sincerely admit the fact that unless and until man 
:^vdlb|iM his mentallfy with highest refleptions and ideals of 
nowl^e^ equips hin^Tf with a powerful weapon obtained by 
of the secrets of occiilti^ and throws mfp 
did t^ief thieiraits of his indefatigable ex^ions and 2real^ 

; - . i- ' J 4';. ' 
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training of his bidden force, he cannot snccessfolly and heroi- 
,caUy t'esist the eddies and whirlpool of a material and mortal 
li|Fe. From a practically judibiotis point of view, consid^ing 
the immensity and enormity of obstacles and bafriers of hinder* 
anctt that impede our onward pr.. gress in life, that challenge 
all' sense of our rational understanding and darken the beauti* 
fully illuminated goal of felicity before us, we deem it our most 
sacred and primary duty to enforce upon all thinking minds 
spiritaall^ inclined, that man must develop his inherent force 
and must concentrate bis attention essentially upon the necessity 
and die propriety of the training by which his mind most be 
stimulated wit]& a prdihc knowledge and elevated from the 
chasm of darkness in ignorance to the paradise of refulgent 
light in wisdom. 

The development of a forceful and powerful personality is 
considered by all oriental as well as iccidcntal occultists to be 
of marvellous psychic ' siginihcance. Personality is acquired 
apd fostered by the cultivation of an inherent and hidden force 
in man, — more familiarly known as ‘HUMAN MAGNETISM*. 
The generation and conservation of this life-resuscitating mag- 
netic current in man arc effected by the successful way by 
which the mind is intelligently cultured with a psychic know- 
ledge which will petmeate and fire all human understanding 
and promote to the highest aspirations in life here and here- 
after. Concentration is one of the fundamental virtuous gifts of 
the human mind. By concentration we mean the method we 
adopt in bringing our mental faculties under the masteiy of an 
indomitable ‘Will Force’ which forms an excellent guide to the 
mind and constitutes a barrier to its deviations : concentratitm 
hrips our thought formation and dispels all vicious notions 'and 
low sentunents that may venture to the threshold of our mind ; 
it develops frecthinking and accelerates the .powerful develop- 
ment of the Will Current. It enhances our knowledge^ with ‘ 
new and purified motives of existence, of what we should do^ 
and imw we duould shape our individual career in life. It 
givtt us new and ordinal ideals and thoughts which Will faeili- 
tate our scope gf imagination and reflection. Lastly, it brings 
our latini intellectual and marvellous powers into clear mani* 
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(ettation in the open amphitheatre of life, striking Jhe adignra • 
tion Of all obsehrers and exciting their curiosity, vrt OOn osteh- ' 
sibl3«and ingeniously express ourselves before a large mass of 
human beings andean weild an overwhelming influence over 
their physical and mental powers by subjugating their wfl); 
but we must do so only when we are executing a noble func- 
tion in life and organizing a highest mission that will facilitate 
and promote the common welfare of all mortals whom we 
should conscientiously come to reergnise in the spirit Of frater- 
nity. In every walk of our life we must be actuated more, by 
a public spiritedness and philanthropic notion than by anything 
else. The dangers consequent to the abuse of personal magnet-;, 
ism are manifold and more extensive in range tnan the possible 
beneficent results that can be achieved from it but it must be 
enforced in the minds of all who take up the study of occultism, 
especially in those of the beginners that, should they abuse the 
power they receive from occult and psychic training, they will 
surely have to repent of their misdeeds in the long run ; the^ 
will not only lose their magnetic and psychib forces but also 
their mental vigour and ebullience. Continued abitse of psychic 
force will ultimately min their physical and mental economy 
together, they will then become a prey to many forms of har^w- 
ing and excruciating physical ailments and mental diseases 
grouped under ‘ Psycht pathy ’. The historic rise of Napoleon 
Bonaparte in France and his ultimate downfall is a fitting 
sequel which can be most appropriately applied in every instance 
of the abuse of power in this modern world. 

The powerful cultivation of the e}'e is no less an important 
feature in the psychical development of man ; a hypnotist for 
instance, attracts the attenticn of the individual before him by 
steadily and vigorously concentrating his eyes on him and by 
certain quick andreitergetic movements of the hand he throws 
the individual under the spell of hypnotian, then follow verbal 
suggestions or commands from the mouth of theh 3 rpnotiBt which 
are implicitly followed by his patient, who is thrown in a 
hypnotic trance or.artifioial deep induced by hypnotism. At 
this stage the indiv^uad & absolutely powerless and is, fdr alt 
practtesl purposes, a slave of the hypnotist ; the po#er tlMt%e ' 
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Gi|B be beoeficatrttjr as wdl as bam^lly utilised* . If An 
« io^iyidiial accustomed to habits^ lustful imcAbr^ity or 
the more pernicious drinkii^, he can be reformed in ho tkhe; if 
be. is suffering from any acute fortn of troublesome mental 
disease, he can> in a short while, be freed from its fearful and 
ravaging onslaughts and made to regain perfect healcbfulness 
and strength of body and mind. On the Contrary an indivi- 
dual may, be made to enact >r.ost obscene scenes or be made to 
behave in a most obnoxious and highly ludicurous way^ which 
wilj positively react upon him in the long run, depriving him 
of bis ^nses; ^he evils wrought by some unscrupulous hypnot- 
ists are similar to those resulting from witchery, sorcery and 
ceremonial magic allied to the practice of black arts. Should 
these people who are positively bent upon Working a maximum 
amount of evil to all mortals come to knew of the way by 
which they should control the elemental forces of nature and 
secure the assistance of the powerful evil spirits in existence 
we can not in reality conceive of the illimitable atrocities they 
V.ill he able to perpetrate on mankind ; therefore we require 
that a highest standard of morality commingled with religidn 
must form the necessary basis of cccultism. 

# There are certain iundamental rules of conduct and 
principles of life, which an ardent student of occultism must 
observe before he enters the portah of occult science; he rnust 
be in possession of excellent physical powers and sound mental 
vigour; at lea? t he should see that he is in the enjoyment of 
normal strength and spirit ; anger, he must never have and he 
must perforce practise the maximum of patience even during 
tumultuous and exceedingly trying occasions. He must ever be 
convivial with a complasoent and whole-some spirit and With a 
generous heart ; he must regulate his habits and try to 
plai^ V^ing and high thinking; he must be ambittotis to sdbeded 
in J^e bu t hia ambitioA must in no way affect his fetlbWlS^irigs 
oc prove ta^be destructive in character. He must ah 
exgprt.gpi^ef who will detect his kndwiedge imf^Ve' 
'ngith tbf chpicie^ ideals of occoltisni He must f«l6e 
to. .nowishios/ood'; fobd^valde aikl itsif' pilttji 

ts^ilUy ?niJ(|t;be ^ criterion^ Then tbe Wftftth - id 
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si^gested to a student of^ o<%tilt-^ie^(;e is , p^^ly 
sical in a^>ects. i s]«tentai id a^d {^dntido^t^i^p^ in ^ 

S^’U^ln^ he giv^ to|^ stqdent; be must be lead on in the* 
ways^of ^onr tihcient se«nS ^nd Mystics ot Y ore, who were per- 
fect adepts in this he gojnto n^ij^tipn successfully 
with Pranayanm ff p^cdcabie. Pranayatna regulates the 
respiratory organs and breathing, . it .eutecs. the elrcolafory. 

, organs and vigorously carries out blood-circulati on extricating all 
imparities an4 spuHQUs elements in. the human system. *It orga- 
pises the human internal economy with a life-renewing vital 
and electric current and strengthens the nervons^* system with^ 
an electirierty which .conduces to the marvellous development 
qf the Human. Will*, It raises the general ebullition of our 
spirit and ecstasy of heart. We must use our criti cal judg*' 
ment as often as we can and must come into contact with dilBfe- 
rent men in different atmospheres of life with d'iferent ends in 
view and should analyse and critically weigh tbeir character 
and. tnental vision; some part of our precious time may fairly* 
be adjusted tor reflections, for their powers are manifold and 
their advantages illimitable; they develop free thinking and 
enhance our originality. 





•THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 

PHRENOLOGY 
Human Nature * 

W. GEO. WHEELER, L. P. 1. 

The cerebral centre for the faculty of Human Nature is of 
comparatively recent discovery ; its localisation was more than 
suspected by Chat remarkable observer L. N. Fowler, and it 
has since been abundantly verified at * The Brighton Phrenolo- 
gical Institution and elsewhere. /The organ is found immedi- * 
ately below Benevolence and above Compirison *in that portion 
of the convclation which lies under the upper curve of the fore- 
head, at the margin of the hair growth.’ It is well-known, 
however, that the hair sometimes springs from below the bend 
of the forehead, as in some representative pictures of Christ, 
also in Froebel, Madame Antoinette Stirling, and many others. 
In such cases care must be used by the delineator in deciding 
the size of the organ in question. The faculty is generally 
described as Intuition. 4 

L. N. Fowler concluded that this mind power furnished 
its possessor wich an Intuitive knowledge ot human nature, 
enabling him readily to perceive the state of mind possessed by 
others, and thus successfully adapt himself to, and operate 
upon the feelings of his fellowmen. The faculty, he thought, 
had relationship to other faculties : but « the class of functions 
attributed to it does not belong exclusively to any one of the 
other organs.’ 

J. P. Blackford, in his work * Phrenology for students’* 
describes the faculty as * Intellectual sagacity ; the power of * 
pmetrating, of looking behind and beyond mere appearances ; 
the ability co see beneath the surface of things; to perceive tho 
mental conditions attached to material appearances Professor 
Millott Severn^s definitions are worthy of careful study; the 
following quotation is interesting: — < Human Nature is the 
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psychological, detective, character-reading faculty, giving 
penetration of mind, discernment, prophi.tic foresight itod pit-' 
dict^ve instinct ‘ , 

This mind power appears not infrequently to act ib 
conjunction w|th Spirituality, to which it is in some sei^ 
related. Many Spiritualists, Clergymen, and such like possess 
the two organs equally well developed, as for instance Hector 
Boece, the historian, ‘who was alwa> s more ready to believe 
than to doubt'; Dr. Joseph Parker, who gave it a name of his 
own, and declared it invaluable as he journeyed by rail or car; 
Henry Ward Beecher, whose ability to mould and indueuce 
men was exceptional. 

, The faculty is generally active in successful literary men. 
The organ show.s large in Bacon, Scott, and Lytton, and 
particularly in the representations of Sbakesptare. The faculty 
revealed itself in Charles Dickens, the novelist, who, however 
had extraordinary powers of perception in conjunction, and 
thus studied men and women in the light of his scientidc facq}> 
ties. * 

Human Nature when fully active gives one man a marvel- 
lous advantage over another. It resolves itself into insight 
without systematised study. Medical men often possess it, 
combined with powerful perceptives, and sometimes, as a esult, 
know what is wrong with their patients before a word has be^ 
spoken. When this psychic knowledge is conjoined to 
active Benevolence, it will give the physician wonderful 
sympathy and understanding of life in health and disease. He 
will readily adjust himself to his patients, influence and direct 
their thought, cast a magnetic influence over their mind, and 
discover more readily the best method of cure. 

. When this faculty is active in the nurse, combined with a 
^ Well balanced superior brain, she more readily rises to an im- 
pprtant position, and is able to throw out a strong and wot 
.influence when she has attained it. She is more psychic and 
has an intuitive knowledge of men and women. 

Human Nature i; a useful faculty in the schoolmaster, thb 
pUUic t6achi^, the clergyman, the lecturer, the character d^ 
neatpir. It gives the business manager an instinctive Wlsdbhi 
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in judging of the employees he is about to engage. Tne engag- 
. er wfth this'^minJ power active finds his task a comparatively 
ejisy one. If to this psychic 'instinct is added a knowledge of 
Phrenology on its scientific side» the Manager Vill realise the 
capacity of the applicant, will detect any talsity of character 
.afad statement, and feel capable ot viewing with certainty the 
inner life of the individual. 

World rulers sometimes possess this faculty extremely act- 
ive ; but Jhc use or abuse of Human Nature will depend largely 
upon other mind powers. If it plays a vigorous part in the life 
of a Statesman,, and the animal propensities are strong, joined 
to the intellectual, there will be a tendency to leit humanity 
suffer to attain a selfish end. The masses W'll become tools in 
the hands of the unscrupulous, whose small C,onscientiousness 
and abnormal Acquisitiveness will be the more dangerous be- 
cause possessing an intuitive knowledge of men and women, 
Human Nature may work in conjunction with the lower facult- 
ies as well as the higher. 

Homan Nattice is helpful to tlic philanthropist. The 
faculty of Benevolence linked with other faculties inclines him 
to feed the hungry and clothe the ih-claJ. lie may or may not 
do this wisely; but it Intuition is active, it giveS a bi^tter under- 
standing of the individual needing hclj), and links up wnh the 
sympathetic faculty. 

Those who teach, nurse, or otherwise have the care of 
Children should exercise the very best faculties of their own 
nature, for the child, although perhaps not very wise from an 
educational standpoint, yet may read character at a glance, 
.forming a right conclusion apart from reflection. 

When Human Nature is a small organ, the possessor is 
likely to be received in regard to first conclusions, and the 
intuitive character reading faculty needs cultivation. It may 
perhaps be better awakened by a system of scientific studies of 
heads or faces— the practical aiding the psychic. v ^ 

Silas Marncr, in George Eliot’s novel of that name, must 
have had a poor insight into human nature. He considered his 
jriend William Dane faultless, and trusted him absolatelyi 
^though his character .displayed itself in theft and shameful 
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injustice. In fact, Dane outraged both moral and/social*law. ^ 
Silas Marner's ignorance of human nature did much to bring 
abodt a life-long misfortune and a broken career. 

Nell’s grandfather, in Charles Dickens’ ‘Old Curiosity Shop/ 
must also have been deficient in this respect, for he appeareii^to 
have been the victim of demoralised men all along the line. 

David Livingstone, on the other hand — The Explorer Missi- 
onary — possessed much of this faculty, and it enabled him to 
enter into kindly relationships with the native tribes in Africa, 

• many of whom tollowed him for a thousand milps through the 
forests and by the rivers. 

We need hardly say that character knowledge r intuitive 
* instinct in reading men becomes dangerous in the hands of 
criminal types. There is always possibilities of ill when large 
Human Nature is linked up with small Conscientiousness, 

We live in days of psychic advancement, and it is inter* 
esting to consider from whac faculties these tendencies aijd, 
manifestations arise, for everything that we*do has a relation- 
ship to certain mind powers in a more or less vigorous degree 
of acliviiy. We think psychic revelation is the resultant of 
large Human Nature, combined with Spirituality. 

The linking up of these faculties may, and probably will, 
do much in modern lile to stem the tide of materialism, and 
bring the to.ces of the soul into greater tunc with the Infinite. 
It is the matenalisiic tendencies that undermine the true wealth 
oi nations. When ihe , base of the brain is over-active, the 
ower faculties gain power over the higher, and there is a 
^tendency to moral and spiritual decline. 

The twentieth century is a new era, it is the psychological 
era. There may be great faculties yet undiscovered; fine com- 
*binations not yet demonstrated ; higher types of individuals, 
♦ peoples and races yet to be revealed. We stand on the tiptoe 
of expectation; we feel already the divine fires flooding the 
liigher faculties ot the soul^ the twentieth century will open 
our eyes to subJiuxr vision, and on the mountain tops of thought 
We may receive those psychic revelations that advance the 
divme mind into the vast realms of the divinest. 



H'lNdU ETHICS 

AND PHILOSOP^HY 

SHIV NATH BAR, B. A. (Hons.) 

■Ethics is the science, which treats of human actions, in 
relation to some standard, which it sets as a criterion of right 
and wrdng. Although the general principles of morality are 
the same in all times and climes, yet different countries hold, 
different views, with regard to many particular details. The 
moral ideal ranges from the passionless and actionless Nirvami 
Of the Buddhists to the full fledged gospel of Manmoaism of thf 
Materialists. The ancient Hindus, had likewise, a system of 
Ethics of their own, and it is this system, with all its myriad 
intricacies, that I expound here. 

The Hindu system of Etaics is not inferior to, if not supe- 
rior to, any other moral ideal that humanity pursues. It has a 
close resemblan<.c with tne Kantian standard, in the common 
ideas of the subjection of passions to reason, of the dispassion- 
ate fulfilment of duty, and of the identity of individual sels 
with Universal Self. It has a marked similarity with Spinoz- 
ism, in its distinctively Pantheistic basis, and in its creed, that 
only a ijue knowledge of the Absolute can free us from the 
bondage of the senses in which we are fettered. It claims an 
analogy with the Hegelian philosophy, in its distinction bet- 
ween the true and the false self and in its belief of a moral 
order running through things, and of the spiritual nature of the 
Supreme Reality. But, while it has a likeness with so many 
moral codes of later growth, it has a history and an individua- 
lity of its own, which set it apart from all the philosophical 
theories, with which it happens to have a concordance. . 

Tradition travels back to the ages, where History dares 
not set its foot. The religious scriptures ot the Aryans are the 
only vistas, which reveal to our blinded eyes, happy visions of 
the past, hidden in the hoary obscurity of age. India was In 
those bygone ages, a country of quiet rural surroundings, un- 
alloyed b/ the din and s>n jke o f the modern factory life. High htU 
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with fresh verdure, cool streams of crystal waten^ and all Hi* 
fr^rance and beauty of nature, lay on every side, U'-d the jjtn- 
sitive eyes otdur newly*settled forefathers, could not but view 
them with wonder and reverence. The fertile plains of India, 
bore a striking contrast with the barren wastes of their forftier 
abode. Our ancestors had inherited a meditative torn of mind 
from nature. They looked upon the trees and the skies, not 
with the scrutiny of a naturalise, not with the e<;stacy a 
poet, but with the depth of a philosopher. In the various ob> 
* jects of nature, that were scattered so lavishly around them, 
they did not see an exterior, material picture alone. Behind 
all this phantasmagoria of sense they saw God himsidf, mani- 
* fested in all the fulness of the universe. When they worshipp- 
ed nature, they worshipped that Divine Spirit that runs 
through all creation and not the dull dead matter. If the pro- 
found critic of the old, Hindu idol-wotshipper succeeds in 
changing his point of view of things, if he sees God in every- 
thing, if he gets to understand the objects cf sense, not *as 
bundles of atoms, joined together by cohesion, but as forms of 
the absolute Being, then the problem is solved altogether. 
Idol-worship is then, not wrong in piinciple at least. The 
Hindu does not bow before an image of stone; he does net 
light incense before a mere piece of clay ; *he worships God as 
He is manifestea in the stone and in the clay. If the modern 
usage has irade the whole thing objectionable in that no one 
understands the real purpose and significance of an image, it is 
that usage which is to be condemned and not the principle. 
Anything can be reduced to absurdity, when it is misused. 

’fmage worship cannot be dispensed with, so long as human 
.nature remains the same, and it is implicitly performeJ by all 
those, who areupposed to it in theory. The practice differs 
from the precept. 1 charge those, who can perform the acts 
.of religious service, without attending to any material form, 
whether in actual existence or in imagination, to experiment 
for themselves, if they can imagine anything ihat is formless. 
Can any one fix bis attention upon any object devoid of all 
shbpe and dimensions? If any accident of nature stands the 
.test of this experiment, to him I hive aothing to sty, a U b ; is 
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^ fully*jiistifiAl to hold communion with God directly. But con- 
sidering the limitations of human mind, there are but few (pro- 
f .phets and great spiritual men excepted) whcKCome und^r the 
hypothetical case mentioned above. Those then, who While 
thfey cannot attend to a formless God, still persist that even for 
practical purposes, (whatsoever be the real nature of the 
Absolute) there is no necessity of any form, are either hypocrites 
or false worshippers. Why do the Mahommedans pray with 
their face in a certain direction? Why do the Christians have 
the figure of Cross or the face of Christ m their view, when 
they say their prayers? Do they worship the particular 
direction, or the particular figure ? If not, why then should a 
Hindu be worshipping a stone- image, if he prays to God, with* 
that image in view ? 

But the V> d^s themselves declare, that the worship of the 

Deity through the medium of idols, is, by no means, the highest 

type of worship. Nevertheless it is an indispensibic means to 

a* higher end. Through it by degrees, we reach that stage 

where we realize the real nature of God, and merge our being 

into His universal existence . From image-worship to mental 

prayer — and from thence to the realization ot God in one’s 

own Self. , 

¥ 

Next to the doctrine of A"/ ri/tn which is ingrained in the 
thoughts of every Hindu. It presupposes the doctrine of ! ram- 
inigrffiou of So it I and though people often laugh at the absur- 
dity and fancifulness of this theoiy, yet they offer no construc- 
tive hypothesis in its place. We own that it is only a theory 
and a belief, but it is at least a dogma, which answers our pur- 
pose, and which does not leave any incongruity in the system 
of our ideas. 

Our souls aie parts of the Divine spirit or l. ruhvian, and 
we are so to say ‘made after the image ot God’, Each soul has 
to pas.:, through certain stages of its development, in order to 
reach the highest point when it merges into the Universal Souf^ 
from where it came. The soul rises upward in the scale of 
existence slowly and steadily until it assumes the human form. 
Then it is ^hat the law of K'uvia works. Man’s devdoped 
soul is expected to follow a certain ideal of action, If it works. 
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up to that ideal, it climbs to a higher rank, if it falj^ shorhof it, 
it once more inhabits lower forms of being. 

^^lere we aje struck with a comparison between this law of 
the progress of' a soul from lower to higher forms, and the Evo- 
lutionism of the modern Scientists. Both the theories hold* a 
dynamic view of nature, and postulate an evolutionary change 
through the world. But here the similarity ends. The law of 
Tranmufr ttion of Souls asserts that the imhvufual souls are 
constantly improving and progressing, while Darwin's theory 
^ stands for the evolution of the race. The latter is a purely 
natural law, while the former is subject to ethical considera* 
tions. As a result of this, whereas nothing can hinder the 
^evolution of specits according to the modern evolutionists,! the 
soul can according to the Hindus fall back in its onward march 
by its own bad actions. 

There is no fleeing from one's actions. They follow him 
about as his shadow, and he mu t suffer for his sins, and get 
rewarded for his virtues. This is what is called the bondage 
of actions, and to free himself from this grind-stone of cause 
and effect is th<^ one ideal of a Hindu's lifr , When he is be- 
yond the hit of causation, when ihe soul has after many a 
struggle achieved Its goal— the recognition of its oneness with 
the Brahman — then it is that the salvation is reached. Such 
a salvated soul has not to undergo birth and death, and enjoys 
the perfect freedom, called MukH. 

It is argued against this theory, that it gives to God a very 
stern appearance, and that it deprives Him of the attributes of 
mercy and forgiveness. The libel is not well founded- The 
God of the Hindus is as kind as He is just. <To err is human, 
to forgive divine Real repentance, washes away our faults 
from the Register of our deeds. God is the All-mighty as well 
$18 the All-merciful. We are to worship him through Uve. 
* He is to be worshipped as the one beloved, dearer than any- 
thing in this and the next life This is the doctrine of Love 
preached by the sages of the Vedas. 

The Bh igwad Oita, the great moral code of the Hindus^ 
points out the performance of duty for duty's sake as the 
suffimum There it is told that a life devoted to our 
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senses is th^lowest of I ives, and that where the passions ar^ 
* under the control of reason there happiness is. < That man 
alone is wise^ who keeps mastery of himself ‘To the dey^tees^ 
who are free from desire and anger, who have ctntroiled their 
thought, and who have known the Self, Brahm rn\s bliss exists 
everywhere Life is Worth living. Each man has a certain 
task alloted to him, and it is incumbent on him to perform it. 
But all the while there should be no eye on the results. Duty 
is its owrt reward. All uur actions are to be dedicated to God. 
Thus Sri Krishpttf most vehemently preached the gospel of 
work and the dignity of labour : 

“ Find full reward 

Of doing right in right I Let right deeds be 
Thy motive, not the fruit which cotnes from them, 

And live in action ! Labour! make chine acts 
Thy piety, casting all self aside, 

Contemning again and merit,* equable 
In good^or evil : equability 
Is Yog, is piety’. 

The whole ethics of the Gita may be briefly summed up SS: 

(1) cast all passions away ; renounce all earthly desires 
and worldly bonds, 

(2) do not harm anybody, 

(i) do as you would be done by, 

(4) perform social service through self-sacrifice, 

(5) do your duty without any concern as to conserjuen- 
ces. 

(6) Let motives be counted in the moral judgment of 
actions, and not the outward results. 

The influence which GHa has exerted on the western miiid 
is evidenced from the words of one of the most unsympathetic 
of all the translators of the Book — Thomson—* Would that iQ 
the present selfish age, and this northern active clime it (the 
dochriSte of the Gil^) could be applied and successfully carried 

out by the Christians, as we call ourselves We too Aould 

have our final emancipation, our salvation, ever as our only 
desire, ar d our Supreme Being, ever as our chief object of love. 
We too should do our duty in this world without self interest 
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and attachment, and morally renounce the world in /the rejec" 
tion of all interestin’ it \ 

The Self,, ac^fding. to the Hindus, is essentially spiritual. 
We^re=»afil^spfm6 workii^ in thfe midst of material environ- 
ments, having continued existences. We had a past life, and* 
the grave is net our goah We are miserable and happy, not 
through the idiosyncrasy of a despotic Ruler, but by virtue of 
^our own past deeds. the Self is a spirit invulnerable, by all 
the swoids of »^he worlds. Fire cannot burn him, nor can the 
fvnn dry him up. There is no de /f/i for him. 

‘ Nay, but as when one layeth 
His worn out robes away 
And taking new ones sayeth 
‘ These shall I Wear today ’ 

So putteth by the spirit, 

Lightly its garb of flesh 
And passes to inherit 
A residence afresh ^ 

The Hindu son has the ideal of Sindhu before him, who 
with a filial affection almost unimaginable, carried along his 
btinicf parents upon his yonn^ shdulders; till his last moment, 
v^h'cftt he died, with Dasarath’s unintentional arrow in bis back 
aniidsf the cries of his helpless father and mother. 

The Hindu wife has the example of to teach her that 
in old days the connubial bonds were so far more divine and 
noble than they are now that a wife did not Want to enjoy any 
pleasure, which her husband was unable to enjoy. 

The Hindu brother has his standard of perfection in 
Lakshw^nt who shared all the griefs and the agonies of his 
brother, with a devotion and love, which in this age seems so 
miraculous. 



LESSONS IN MASTER 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

PAUL ELLSWORTH. 

Connecting with the Power Wire 

For the sgike of reminding the student just what we are 
<fjfideavcjring to accomplishi it may be well fo review briefly the 
preced.ng lesson. 

An axiom of aU experience is that Conscioitsness is causdt 
I'hat means that your environment to-day, including physical 
health and financial condition, is a reflection of your condition 
of unfoldment. If there are m your cireu instances factors 
Which you do not like, it is because somewhere witnin that 
upseen expire which is your • Consciousness exist dynamic 
elements which are not in harmony with your desires. These 
^(jlynamic elemtmts may be negative — may be occluded faculties; 
or they may be positivet as in the case of active faculties turned 
to the wrong uses. 

Consciousness is cause— the one final and ultimate cause; 
^nd consciousness can function on one or ail of three planes ; 
(he personal, the cosmic and the absolute or Spiritual. Animal 
man is limited to that range mciadcd within the limits of What 
he calls ‘I’, or ‘myselt ’• lie is unaware of being part of an 
unbroken circuit of Ufe» and ol course does not know that it is 
possible for him to extend bis consciousness far beyond its 
present bounds. 

Cosmic ^Qpnsciousness is simply ps sonM c nsciousnsss 
so ci<s (0 d lutgs pdfc o/ tfie cosmuSt of'physicft 

preation. , • 

Spiritual consciousness/ on the otb^ ^and, is u joutHfy 
inwdtd* It is in^tenthon rather than extension of personal 
consciousness. ^ 

This understanding of the naturt consciousness and of the 
thrc6 direction.^ in which it may function leads up to a considera- 
tion of the steps wh’»ch complete personal unfoldment, 
UAfoldmentu or awa^ei^ing, is wbiil those who seek for the 
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details of health and prosperity; are really hungering for with- 
out knowing it ; and unfoldment results from (2) devefoping . 
the facultus of the personal man; (2) unifying these around 
a m^ter cent^; (3) extending them and making them part of 
the great W^ld Soul« or Cosmic Consciousness; and (4) final- 
ly turning them within until the center of all Being is reached 
in the awakening of Spiritual Consciousness. 

Developmet of these faculties are partially a matter of 
inner urge or impetus to development^ which comes, from th e 
cosadc center; and partially a matter of individual effort. The 
cosmic impetus is evident in what may be called the ‘ phases * 
or * cycles • of development of an average human bein^, from 
babyhood to maturity. The first decade is one largely of aiii 
• mal activity, — the youngster is learning to manipulate his owi4 
body. The second decade is mental — he is becoming acquaint 
ed with his mind. The third decade is social — usually he gets 
married and goes to work in the world of grown-ups, and both 
of these experiences bring to bear upon him socialising mfiaen 
ces of the highest Importance. Finally, t/etween thuiy ahd 
forty, he begins to feel the stirrings of spiritual unrest} the 
desire te awaken to rangers of possibility beyond the physical, 
the rtientah or tht^j social. 

inuring each of th^se four decades, tuc cosmli uigc is th 
determining factor in starting and maitilaining development 
This fe recognised in tiiodern pedagogy under the clociriaes of 
* delayed instincts \ There was a time when th teachex 
sought to pound desirable qualities into his pupils by a \ igoroui; 
use of book and rod, regardless of the particular fitness ot the 
recipient for instruction. Now wise educattors worry x ery little 
abou^the apparent moral turpitude of youngsters who are 
disorderly and inclined to mix truth with vivid imaguungs, 
^hese teachers know that disorderliness Is typical ot the child 
who Is retracing the early stages of race history and develop 
ment, and that order and a real under sta jading of the nature 
of, • truth ' are ddayed instincts, because they developed at a 
comparatively late period in the history < 3 f the race. 

The. application to personal unfoidn .leot of this principle 
of cfisimxc urge is direct and imporia at*> the student Who is 
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striving to attain full consciousness is working with the order: 
of nature, but there are times and seasons appointed for the 
emergence of these faculties di the complete man. ‘ Pudiiin^; 
on the lines’ will not do any good. There areVhe two ^ele- 
ments to be considered : the cosmic, which both makes unfold-' 
ment possible and which makes it an orderly process, taking 
place m a definite way ; and the personel, which mak'es per- 
sonal desire and activity necessary. If the student does his or 
her part, without anxiety or tension, final success is certain-^ 
because it is part of the order of Nature. An understanding ot 
this principle will help relieve the aeeker of personal anxiety,, 
because he will realue that by attending to his part in the best 
way he can, and then by letting the Greater Wisdom do its 
part* — give its increase — results are certain. Temporary failure 
coimes from overlooking certain parts of the complex process .of 
unfoldment. . . 

Oneof the things most frequentlv overlooked is the necessity 
of harmonious and complete* development of all of the faculties- 
and powers, which go to make up the persona! man. These 
faculties can be divided roughly into three groups : the physical^ 
the mental and the psychical. If any one of these groups is 
left out of the plan of unfoldment, distortion will result. It is 
like trying to walk on the hands, or to see with the cars. Each 
faculty or group of faculties has its parts to contribute, and 
ignoring any of these causes an arrest of development until the 
mistake is discovered and corrected. 

The two ends which most New Thought students hav(j in 
mind, are : first physical healing dr betterment; and, ^cond, 
financial healing. Some are seeking one, some the other; while 
niany are seeking both. Probably few of these seekers rc^Jize 
that both health and prosperity are simply manifestations of a 
dommon cause ; wisely* directed power. 

Siokh^ is primarily a result of”^ lack of energy, JiVhhn* 
vilal pressure IS reduced below a certain level, -ail mah'her“of 
dismt^rative processes begin. When vital pressure is hi^K, 
the disintegrative actidn of the various infections is poWerlesSv 
Germs do not cause disease, any more than the barbarians 
destroyed -ne Roman Empire. di^ii^tegrativc.* cycles. 
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begin w if hv^f -VinA final dissolution brought a'l^ut by the* 
Vandals is simply the tearing dovVn of effete and lifeless tissues* 
Ev^y wisejj^sician knows that if the tide of vitality turns 
and rises high « nough, disease will disappear. It is in Ae 
endeavor to cause this turning of the tide that most drugs are used. 

Financially, too, disease is caused by lack of well-direcbd 
energy. What the world lacks is not the physical means of 
subsistence on any scale for all its inhabitants, but rather the 
man-power and the brain-power to create and co-ordinate. 

All of which brings us face to face with the three-fold 
problem of human energy : What is it ? Whence comes it ? 

, ribw can it be increased? This problem is of such importance 
that we will be dealing with it, in one form or another, for 
some time to come. Just now, how'ever, it will be best to 
Simplify the answer sufficiently to make it applicable at once 
to the problems of most students, even though later we shall 
have to go more deeply into the subject. , • 

From this standpoipt of simplicity we may consider that the 
main stream of power has three tributaries ; it may be saidto be 
derived from the physical, the mental, and the cosmic springs 
within the individual. Little need be said about the first two 
of these sources of power — just remember that both the physical 
and the mental or intellectual groups of faculties act ds genera- 
tors of energy, when they are harm3niously used as well as 
being consumers of power Wholesome physical and mental 
^activites contribute more energy than they consume Use your 
hpdy ypur mind vigorously every day — the higher faculties 
do not awaken to do away with normal and wholesome activity 
on tlfS^low^er plane, hiif rathe) to increme its range and power 
Mpu to C'l-'ord in‘> ie if-" parts- 

:• These principles are wellknown to most people nowadays, 
even if they are not always put into practice. Here is a fact 
, doonepted with the third source of energy, the Cosnuc inflow, 
which, is not fao generally known: There exists a Iwuodless 
tide of energy which can be 8i)ecialized through human acti- 
vity so as to show forth as health of body, power of w&l.and 
mind, wisdom etc.; and the inflow of which usually meagre aod 
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MjncerVain can be Immeasurably increased. The process is 
?!^fnlar to that by which the tiollcy car draws energy from the 

^virr. / 

Von citn learn to draw met e power from the big power wire 
do it at will. 

V<.*u need never remain tired or discouraged, for literally 
vnJiv^ t/o^^’the real you, itof your physical body — is a spring 
« f this dbsmic energy which merely needs opening to fill 
von ^vlth strength, physical and mental, than you ever dreamed 
of. This i- only pnr of the things we are going to take up in 
<his c'lnrse ot bssons, but it is an important one 

ffere is the first step in this process of increasing the 
inflow of rcsmic energy 

After dinner this evening, arrange to have a quiet half 
hoinr with yourself. Go into a room where you will be undiV 
rurbed d possible and lie down. If there is no bed or couch in 

room, the flogr will do. Experiment With your body until 
you tjnd that pusitioH which for you, is easiest and most nearlv 
=cif-supportiijg. You want to be able to forget yom body and 
you will not b*" able fo do this if part of it must be kept from 
^'hpping. 

Now breathe deeply but easily a doi;en times. Don't 
^imagine there is anything magical in this breathing businesr?, 
vnv simpb’’ want to relax al! Lurface fensions, and P3 ,v full 
hr^^thine wd! help vou do it. 

As you exhale the twelfth breath — the exact number is of no 
importance— let your attention sink down to your abdomen. 
Make yourself acutely conscious of the •feeling ’ in the (guscles, 
and be par tkularly sensitive to any muscular tension. Relax 
it. Take another breath, nndas it drifts easily out drop yotn 
attention down through your thighs, knees, and on into your 
feet. Relax all muscular tension. 

C ontinuc this process with neck, arms and hands. You 
probably will have to go over and over this circuit, relaxing 
mnsiofis again and again. Do not be discouraged about this, 
as you are now begining to free yourself from the grip of u 
race-babit TTiiHiOPS of years old. It is a^urviynl pf tbetipie >vhen 
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tnett h id to be tease as steel spria^s if :thoy wsre 1 1 keep out cif 
the clutches of their fellow cive men and of the of 

swamp and the jungle, • . ^ 

In‘H:onnectjF^ with this work in releasing the physical 
teftsibns and inhibitions, continue to use the key thought T 
gave you last month \nd here is a statement y0'^ tniv alter- 
nate with it. 

THERE IS NO LIMl fATlON:— FOR THOU ART 
‘ THE SUPREME AND SOLE REALITY OF BEIK.G, AND 
THOU ART THE GLORIOUS FULFILLMENT Of 
*EVERY DESIRE. 

Later I wiil tell you wh 3 ' 1 call this a * master affirmation 
Just now I want you to put it to wcrk in your life. Simph 
repeat iL if you can make no sense of It The wisdom within 
you w%U understand. 



i^ENTS IN THE VEIL 

V. D. KISHI • , 

Subhadra Bai Bishi;— Give more pubUcatfdn in ‘Ka.’|Kika 
. also publish the article in 'Chicramaya Jagat’. I thad ,cQnae 
last night. Now I am troubled. Wait for ten iiuinutps. I 
. shall come day!<aftcr- tomorrow at 9-.30 P. M. 

\^at should I write. often ? I feel well on. account ,of i^e 
operaticm which I had undergone. I am happy, iSO also .ysou 
are happy. What is your trouble? Tell me :.that. ^hat 
■should Isay. about>your happiness?- Order me and -even today 
there, will be a miracle. Before my passing away Pcanulaimy 
daughter Was in a Colhge. There young . orphans are^main- 
tained. One month after my passing away I in(]uired about 
her. Then I took her from the Guru. I recognized her as 
well as she recognized me. She does recognize you. The room 
in which I stay is fifteen feet high, I want Shrikhanda to cat, 
•Keep it below the table at night. I shall come tomorrow at 
9P. M. 

Pramila did come yesterday. Is it not ? You might have 
laughed at her words. I did not come yesterday because I was 
practising penance. Pramila always talks such babbling words 
with me. I was standing near her yesterday and told her to 
write riiy message. The information about Damn related by 
his brother is true. He was at times misappropriating money. 
Pramila is even now near me. I shall stay in this room till 10 
P. M. Have you no other questions to ask me ? Today I prac- 
tised penance, remembered God, took my food and slept. Now 
do not ask me anything more, I shall come tomorrow «dt 8-30 
P. M, and .not at 9 P. M., because that is my time to go to 
sleep. I sleep at 9 P. M, and get up at 12 P..M. and begin 'to 
remember God. ’ 

I came just now. 1 do not know the theft that did take 
place, because I did not come during these two days. I shall 
trace out the theft within two days, and let you know about it. 
pramila will come tonnorrow at 7 P. M. I shall come at 7-30. 

S76 
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Vinayakrao will come.at Here there 0 ^^ 

but they have gone. 

", I came because ynii called me. Prairala is -near me. I 
thcti. /Th^l^^f Js m theS^ce-^uii^ -yThey 
^pxef twfy perfiQtis. One w^as ,fit»d|pg outrsj^. The ^olan 
is still in tbeir hc^ufe. Yesterday Gpkhale ,bad 
I <ljd n 9 t 9 i 9 me then. I had coA^e^^but stayed for a v^y rshort 
.'tiipe. Haldeo is concerned in the theft. 

I had come yesterday at 5 P. M. I cannot make further 
inquiries regarding the theft. I do not know his name. 
^Yest^day’s spirit Pundalik is a strange fellow. He does not 
ten -his name even to us. Wait a minute. The thief is not in 
the ’house. Search room number ^ five to seven. If* you are 
going to search, do it soon. Get up. Go to the Police. The 
persons in room No. 5-7 are accomplices. Baldeo . would not 
not confess even though he were to be found. I shall . write 
• after nine days, but shall be coming from time to time. 

1 attend Arati of God eve y day at 5 # a. m. and-8 p. ivf. for 
oner hour, half-an hour in the morning and half-an hour in the 
evening. That day half the persons had gone to the M yulttla 
and so were absent for the Aft*tu I was pn sent. The 
temple in which the Arati takes place is vast. It is crowded 
> very, much at the time of this ceremony. Write to Prafulla- 
^andra of Bengal to practise table tilting ^nd,,ask him 
to purchase a planchette. 1 shall nelp his wife to write. .,You 
'should per-serve in table-tilting in order to make progress. You 
.progress gradually. Five persons should sit 
: from’^ .to 9 P* M. and there will be miracle. It .js , rath^- 
difficult to know -how I. help you. But I support you,- 
3 Ifffy* to finish your work soon vwhen you begin it, 
v iSithat your fame should spread. What is the use 
- my lame. Pramila is uneasy,. so she. does^ not, write, '>She rW*d 
weite when she likes. 





CORRESPONDENCE 

The Ei^olution of the MorM Law. / 

i. ^ y 

Sir, — I have just read in the April issue of fftti ^Kalpaka 
the Article of this title written by Mr. V. E. Cromer. He writes 
* the primitive savi^ge lived for himself alone unable to see any^ 
thing beyond hiinsell, but the satisfaction of his own appetite. 
Away backjn the prehistoric periods this earlj' man lived a 
life almost without a soul, without any aim in life except the 

immediate things that gratified his appetite But as his 

evolution proceeded, the primev al man began to be urged for 
ward by a law %vhich was the outcome of a pressure and force 
inherent in the universe and involved in the man himself with*- 
out. apparently his consciousness understanding * and so on. 
From these and 'many other lines of the article it is apparent 
that he (Mr. Cromer) takes the primitive man to be totally a 
selfish body and quite ignorant of the moral laws in vogue in 
tb€*Iater generation^. To me this theory does not stand to 
reason. From his word- ‘ by a law which was the outcome of 
a pressure and force inherent in the universe ' he admits the 
pre-existence of Luch a law. May I ask whence this law came 
into existence? A solution of the question will reveal the truth. 

Each and every m<an differs in his philosophical ideas and 
reasonings but there are only tw'o differences in the main. 
The thinker-s of there difteiances may be classified as 

theists and athiests. If w‘e dive deep into the fundamental, 
principles of either the Eastern or Westein, ancient or modem- 
philosophies we will come to the conclusion that these two 
classifications, viz,, theists and atheists, include all sorts of 
thinkers. The former accepts the Godhoexi, the lattei^hc 
Nature as the starting point of the Universe. Both of them , 
equally qualify the God or the Nature in as much as the one 
calls bis God possessed of of All Potoers and the other calls his 
Nature composed of Puercri?. Now if we consider these., 
limitations of God and Nature we would rightly conclude that 
both differ in naming the subject while agree coincidentally, I 
should say, in the adjuncts. Thus I may say All Powers to be 
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the starting' point of the universe without accept!^ either of 
the two names— God or Natur^. Aigain there is another 
aspect* Theistj loca-e All Powers m God whom they ascribe 
the the non- working of the AU Powers at the 
direction ot will of God, Atheists on the other hand say t^at 
the All Powers work without anv director or controller rather 
automatically. Thus wt* find that the beginning of the 

universe is the All Pow**r$ either with or without a Director, 

> 

Let us now first coiinidcr the theory of evolution when the 
starting point is All Powers withe ut u Director. This All 
Powers must be complete in all respects so that the latent and 
apparent powers taking pait in the. universe are included. 

* Knowledge is one of the powers is universally admitted. So- 
the starting point must be * knowledge complete’. Thus we 
see that the primitive man was nearet the * knowledge complete 
than the man of the later generations and as such the former 
must possess stronger impulses of ♦complete knowledge’ than 
the latter. As knowledge of moral lavv is included in 'complete 
knowledge* the primitive man must have been possessed of 
stronger impulses of complete knowledge of moral law too than 
what the lattci can have. Thus the primitive man must have 
been wiser, more lilierah more unselfisb, more sympathetic, 

more consenscious and the like than the later generations. 

• 

Let ub start with the othei alternative — All Powers with 
A Director. Herr the Director is possessed of AU Powers — i. e.. 
He is complete in all respects. From Him all knowledge issues 
for^h and as such the impulse of complete knowledge sent forth 
by Him must affect those more who are nearer to Him by time 
and^pacc than those at a distant time and space. (He Himr 

* self is above time and space but in relation to the creation of the 
Universe He becomes connected with both time and space and 
their lengths or variations). Thus also the primitive man gets 

• a stronger impulse of moral laws than what those of latter 
generation get. 

Hence it becomes quite clear ttiat in cither case the primf- 
tive man was wiser, more virtuous, more moral, more liberal, 
more unselfisb* mere w.th ^cvl, etc. etc. than the later gee era tiom 
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leaving a^i^e tfee analpgies, if y^e look ;ioto the 
^cript^res we fiijd iho^first mnn was more like Him than the 
*ns9xt one* -This also aatabJishes the same conclusion, / 


It is only the histories of the several countri^'wHlcn throw 
d^^ubts on this conclusion. But I must say that pride underlies 
the minds of the writers of hisiory: Had not pride been deep 
in the*mind the writer had had no business to write history at 
all, The greater the quantity of pride in the author the 
yjpjumm^us is his wprk. The first, author is short but longer 
,he is with th^ growth of generation and this gpes to ^how. tl^at 
,pnde , in9reases with the generations and invjersiy . there was 
very little of pride in the beginning and as such, the primitive 
cgan was more a moral stuff than immoral. Thus also the 
theory of Mr. Cromer fails. 

Indeed we feel that we are improving in knowledge with 
theipassing of the days. It is in the same light as we take, the 
of iife in counting the age of one particular man. ;We 
i54y*a particular man is aged so mui h and. from this we §ay that 
ih®- has lived iot.g or short* There is no long or short in pne 
jnan^s Wle but it . becomes long or short when compared wUh 
thcilifeof another man. So our expression iong or s ort in ope 
man’s life is a{-oarently a mistake what the age denotes is not 
understood in the proper sense. The growth of man and the 
lengthening of the iiimber of days in the life of a man indicate 
that the span of hi^ stay on earth with a particular form is 
lessened by such a jn other words, life is shortened by 

so many years. Exactly ,5 the cas3 in our feeling the improve- 
ments with the number Jays, We should remember that 
the law of decay is incessai^jy operating everywhere. To be 
-frank, 1 must say that with the so-called civilii^ation we*' are 
i becoming more and more s^contained which is a componant 
of immortality. > With the inventions, we* play 

greater and stronger tricks up^j^ others to gain our selfish aims 
and become professed hypoc^tes cheating the men ot moral 
principles — whom we call sii,pjgtons — right and left. Is not 

.C|f-sat ,>?y;ar ^n^^ tlj pest to that 

pu;.|(?^#lt apd civyi^^tion becoming ipore 

^te . cfpel, ^phgniape ? j- p^t the prqseflt pre- 
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vailing almost the whole of the Eastern Hemisphere a strife bet- 
ween ttSIJ) juggl&ns-^dhe trying? to overpofc^ ttfe^ okhUtf 

— withVucK ams which aife against tKe law of mDrality ? If^ 
morah s^l free, as each party. speaks only, wh'ie shrinks 
froni acting upon, the whole unrest will cease to exist. 1 
to have run some way. off from the point of issue. But no, X; 
have no other motive in these lines than to show that oijr so»; 
called civilijsation of the day, with which we claim a moral 
improvement, is not moral improvement in the least j rather it; 
is th« more an immoral improvement- 

^ The greater the distance from the starting centre the lesser 
is the morality, in man and the Hcc v«».s tis the whole truth 
and is the only conclusion from all the points in the circl6^ 
composed of birth, stay and death ; and such is the difference 
between the primitive man and man of later generation. • 

A little attention to the two Ages of anhffent Indih‘ wilE 
throw a good deal of light ch the subject! The Age of ifama-' 
yan* precedes that of MahiabKarata. In the forrrief Age, 
find, each' of the brothers declines to accept the throne of a 
kingdom arid urges the other to accept it ; while in the latter 
Age ot Mah'abharata, each oi itie brdthers tries' to get hold of 
the throne, even by killing the other, if necessary. Wc there 
fore evidently see that ambition and avarice have increased in 
the latter Age. Does this not go to demonstrate that the primr-v 
live rrian was more of Morality than the men of latter age or 
generatipm 




• A STRANGE PHENOMENA 

In the la^i issue oi the Kafpaka page 2399 the date of. 
dream of Mr. Sant Sampuran Singh, shorild r^*d fhe SSitT 
instead of 29 diton 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

i rifirieu of ortiolei on Po^obiom in 
shears ih the pages of the Everymari't Bevitw. The writer 
in the fonrth of the series, begins by speaking of the power 
of the eye or Chabshti> Vidya. Tennyson refers to 'the 
power to the eye that bowed the will As Swami Bama* 
krisboanda, quoted by the writer, pate it, yon know the 
Ifogif above all. by the eye. For the eye is the window of 
the sonl. It mirrors the mind within cs no other lodriya or 
sense does. Look at the ayes of the man yon meet with . 
If yon are a trained atndent. of Occaitism, yon can find oot 
what goes oa in his mind thiongh the light of the man‘8 eye ' 
Too can also btiug yourself into batiaony with the mau 
oooeerned and skilfully handle oj* control him. by the ptooess 
of Mesmerism or yoga. The practise id staring at minute 
ohiectSb etc. with a yl^w to developing tbs magnetic gaze is 
kbbwn to the Hindus by (be oaD:6 of the Tratska, which 
oUtes optical maladies and strengtbeoa the power of tks 
sighu The magaatic eye glows with inner fire and bolds the 
observed epelLbound, feasting on beauty ard making its 
diverse aspects its own. The eyes of Bnrcs and Wordsworth 
were magnettic. The gpze of the former reflected the light 
of the spirit within. That of the latter shone in moments 
of exaltation with the light that never was on sea or land 
•"-the light that ligbteth the spiritual man revealing deeper 
experiences of the aouMife. The writer qnotes some remark- 
able passages from Wordsworth's works describing his trance 
like tranquility as well as his rapturous sense of oneners 
wirii Nature which enabled him to see into the life of t^ngs 
The poet speaks, indeed, of that ‘purer mind with tranquil 
restoration' in hours of wsarineas. To child Wordsworth 
Tttlly a thousand years old, the universe was apparellad in* 
light. It is tbiongb the gateway of Hhyana or meditation 
that one treads the enohauted world of Shanti and bsatitudl 
'.when the immense soul is indrawn aud rsposes is the powsc 
of an Qoutterabie peace ' 


m 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

P^iycteiTogy is progreeaing rapWly on new line* in ihe 
Weet and happily reyonfying and veafiEirming 80dae”^the 
old old truths of HiodniGm. It is now being reoognieed Ibal 
both man and matter making up the nniy^rse. form tkp 
integral part of the noivarsal master mind» i.e* God. One ie 
Spirit and the sagea do varionply speak of it.^ Thi 8 i§ an 
ancient Tadic, saying stilt repi.ated by the twice born olasMs 
of India, though not reatieed by them in 
Old Truths practical lif rhis great truth wab aensed 
Re*affirmel by the liiahia ot old, who, plunging into the 
Infinite, ‘were somehow gifted with —‘other 
eyes’ by the all seeing HsavoiK Ages have passed since the 
truth of oneness of life and spirit was given out to the world 
and we are happy to note that New Psyohology, after sail* 
ing in strange seas of the subjective uiind, senses ?agj^diy 
the grand troth of the unity of the Universe, which sgam 
science also seeks to demonstrate in its own way, 

The Bubconsoioos mind is lower than the G0osci3ua, far 
it serves the animal man, that is, the physical bGdy« And it 
serves best when the conscious mind, which is the glory ot 
the rational maot is fast asleep* It ia the sobjeotii^d or tbs 
sobconscioxis mind which helps ne to control every or^an in 
the body and be a Master in our own bouse. This is the 
secret of the great secret of self-control, control which is 
understood and utilised in the practice of Yoga as {well as 
in the practice of the scncalled New Thought. The Hata« 
Tegif especially, as well as the student of. Eayasiddhi knows 
in practice that this part of the mind works with matter and 
on bodily celts. But the Mantra- Yogi avers that it also deals 
ifith life in some mysterious way. It is not our consoious 
mind that keeps the body— -this marvellous shine of the Spirit 
—alive and in wholesome conditioxu It is the subconscious 
ppriipn of the Manas that instinctively and naturally keeps 
guficd over and protects everyone of the billions of oell 8 '-:-*th 8 
Uve bricks that compose the human form divine. We may 
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•ay fhe eaboonsoidns pari of the body h really aotiTe 
more or I^es io ewry OdOb ana^ooi rt ' of ther body^.' 

*Abov6 the dual mind of oonsoioasaesfi and raboonso^a- 
ness comes as a crown of glory the wondroaa sai^reu^ltfmns 
Micd or Anandamaaam as the Yogi loTes to call it. Here 
then IS a poa8ibilit> beyond all imagination based npon oar 
rational caltnre and training. It is throagh' 
AFossibilitf saperconscioasoess that the Yogi has divine 
Beyond* truths revealed to his astonished gaze. It is 
tmag^nation through .superconsoiousaess that the Mantra* 
Yogi has visions of gods and perfected siddhas 
of other worlds than oars. Again it is throagh superoons* 
clous joy^rhiod that advanced disoarnate spirits resident in 
right and beautiful ether- ^pherest tove to inspire receptive 
minds* and eve'n oommunioate in other ways besides* In 
t^is #ay inspirMtibhal utterances may thrill vast andienceB«, 
in^ttatioohl poems may stir the soul of a nation. New dio- 
cov^*^riefi may tfbod" the worlds and new rays of hope may 
ilJ^ll^nh the heart qf humanity* Remember that the human 
nfkihllf Db W Ja'tetii toe the beat part^ is a priceless maohiae of 
inezhanstible powe¥« It is the province of the Higher 
Psychology of Yoj[a — whether of the Manto'c school or not 
-^to. nnveil the dmrse latent forces and resources of the 
Tri^e Mind^—wnscious^ subconscious and superoonsoioas. 
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.JOHN PAYNE AS A MYSTIC 

H. STANLEY REDGROVE, B. Sc. 

, THERE is much in the personality of John Payne, the 
English poet, as revealed to us in Mr. Wright’s biography,* 
so admirable in its fidelity, which cannot but give rise to feel- 
ings of disapproval in the minds of liberal thinkers — his jingo- 
ism, and his intense intolerance of those who differed from him 
in matters of political and aesthetic opinion, bis faddish 
Epicureanism in matters of food and drink, and the spirit of 
aloofness and disdain which he adopted towards those who, 
for him, constituted the vulgar crowd. But these things, after 
all, arc in the nature ot trifles : it is as a man of letters that 
Payne must be judged ; and, as such, he must be awarded the 
laurel crown of genius. There is, perhaps, some justification 
for the spirit of bitterness which permeates much of his work, 
and— to my mind — at times mars its beauty, in that his own 
generation failed to value him - aright ; but nowadays, at any 
rate, his works are coming into their own, largely through the 
indefatigable labours of his friend and biographer to whom I 
haveaJ-eady referred. 

Payne the translator of II Decamerone and The Booh of 
the Thousand Nights and One Night, of Hafiz, Villon and 
Heine has some-what overshadowed Payne the original poet, 
and we are apt to think of him, perhaps, as a master of langu- 
age merely and not also as a master of thought. His original 
pfwns reveal him as both, and it is of these that I propose to 

* Thomas Wright : T/vc Life of John Payn# (Londou, l9l9). 
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ivrlJte. Those who have once beard * Her Grave * will not soon 
forget its lingering and mournful melody so sadly beautiful and 
1>itter-sweet ; but I wish more particularly to deal with Payne's 
sonnets^ in which he gives expression not meref^ 4SlJbUft^-^otions, 
.but also and especially to his philosophy of life. Payne has, 
perhaps, ‘ enlarged the scope of the sonnet more than any other 
poet whilst keeping strictly to the fourteen lines and the rime 
scheme ; and it would be an interesting problem, though one 
outside^the limits of the present paper, to enquire why this 
particular torm has been found by the poets of the Western 
world so admirably adapted to the expression of thought tinged 
with emotion as contradistinguished from purely lyrical and 
emotional poetry. 

Payne’s work showed a progressive improvement through- 
out his life. His last book of original verse, / he w^iy of the 
WineptesSf which has recently been published posthumously 
(Payne died in February, 1916) by The John Payne Society, 
.of which organisation Mr. Wright, is secretary, has been 
pronounced his*finest and contains many poems of mystical 
import and interest. 

Attention must be drawn to the remarkable rapidity and 
spontaneity with which Payne’s poems wen? produced, which 
IS all the more astounding in view of their technical perfection 
and the some-what rigid laws governing the verse-form which 
he so rnuch delighted to employ. The facts demonstrate very 
clearly (in Payne’s case at any rate) the very great activity of 
what for want of a better term is called the unconscious or sub- 
conscious mind, and are of much interest in connection with 
Dr. Geley’s thesis developed in his From the Unconscious to the 
Conscious, concerning the great importance of ‘ the unconscious’. 

In writing of Payne as a mystic I have in mind the’ mysti- 
cism of * the spiritual uplands of the Vedanta where, readers 
will be interested to know, Payne writing of himself says: *1 
found an abiding harbour for my . soul *, In his early days, 
Payne was attracted by Emerson, later he ‘ embraced the ideas 
of Schopenhauer ’ and, finally, ‘described himself as a pantheist. 
What the latter term meant for him may be gathered from his 
sonnet ‘ The Pantheist ’, which appears in The Way of the 
Winepreiu 
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• A NEW rose on the btish, ^ ripe red mouth, 

Coy opening to the kisses of t^ie sun; 

A^ew bird on the bought for Summer won 
A-cr^Xol in tangled hawthorn growth ; 

A new breath in the breeze, of the soft South 
That tells, new stirrings in the air that run. 

But trifles all, when all is said and done: 

Yet they avail to stay the spirit^s drouth, 

Voicing the promise, given by Winter past 
And Summer sacring all the woods and leas, 

Of some far fairer ecstasy and ease. 

Which shall be ours, when, Life’s dull dream at last 
Dreamt to an end, we one arc with all these, 

With rain and sun, with rose and bird and breeze*. 

For him, as for Nietzsche, ‘ True ideali’-y is to see the sunrise 
blossom, where a taper’s lighted 

Payne was not a Christian. For him the Christian god 
was dead, but his ghost still hunted the minds of men and 
palsied them by fear. He detested priestcraft and a god whose • 
good favour could be won only by bribes of incense and blind 
faith. His^Etiamn omnest ego is a splendidly daring 

poem, in which he pours scorn on blind omnipotence. 

• Still, though He slay me, at my slayer grim 
ril scoff and perish proudly, scorning Him.’t 
— the bravery of whose spirit we must admire, even if we feel 
that Payne was mistaken as to the nature of the Divine Father 
whom Jesus came to reveal to mankind. 

Writing of Liszt, whose music he so greatly admired, 
Payne ‘^ays * with his transcendent purity of aspiration (the 
nostalgia of another and a nobler world — his mystic spirit- 
harmonies) and his interstellar splendour of expression— he 
appeals more to my personality than any other master ; and in 
a Verbal comment on the poet Beddos, recorded by his bio- 
grapher, we catch the sound of the same note^‘ His verses 
continually open a window upon the invisible world . Payne 
Was a pessimist — the optimist for him was the man afraid to 
face the grim facts of life. Life, for Payne, was a dream, 

^ Tki Way WitiepretH, p 16, f 
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mostly a bad dream, yet not wanting hints of an awakening, 
an(f • drunken with the wine of the Ideal \X he caught at these 
hints, these symbols of spirit, and wore them into sonn^^ and 
song. For all his Epicureanism, his eye could lyercejthe cortex 
of material things and gain something of their mystical meaning 
fSo that the almond blossom triumphing over winter might be to 
him testimony of a future victory of the spirit.§ 

Payne was — like every true mystic — a spiritual individu- 
alist. He would have every man seek for his God, not in vain*" 
faiths and rituals, but within : 

Let each the, light 

Follow of his soul, o’ erdarkened by no Wraith 
Of man-made deity, no priest-wrought rite. 

And by the fruits be judged of his own faith.’** 

With Blake — whose work, curiously enough, he failed to 
admire— Payne valued highly — but not too highly — the divine 
gift of Imagination ; and his splendid sonnet on Imagination 
as *Life*s Motive Force’ in Way of the Winepresn may 
'form a suitable close to this brief notice of one aspect of his work. 

* Imagination is the spirit’s light : 

Without it, through Life’s pageant, deaf and blind, 

We pass, all hearing as a babling wind, 

All seeing as a cloud-rack in the night. 

Without its purging, sublimating might. 

Dogs drowsing in the dark were humankind, 

It is the spur that vivifies the mind. 

That stirs the sense to dare the heavenward flight, 

The influence of the Past and the To-be, 

Moulding the Now, that makes us see and feel. 

Still in Thought’s shallows and Doubt’s shifting sands 
The vessel of the soul sticks fast and stands, 

Except it urged and furthered o’er Life’s sea 
Be by Imagination’s driving-wheel.* 

Well has Mr. Wright described John Payne as’a nighting- 
ale with a Schopenhauer’s brain ’. , « 

{‘Drunk or Sober*, op. cit ,p, a9 Cf. Fours of Wake*, ihid, p ‘ijl. 

|*The Almond Blossom* ‘op. 69. 

M*LazIndioa\ ibid^p.ll, Cf. also 'Niriswara*, i&id, pp. 6. and 6, and 

‘The Kingdom of Heaven*, iWd, pp. 46 and 47. 



THE FACTOR OF CHASTITY 

IN SPIRITUAL LIFE 

A. P.'ftUKr^RJI 

The valne of the principle of Chastity in human life 
cannot be overestimated- The great teachers of spirituality 
have all practised it and their greatness was due to this. This 
virtue lays the foundation for the development of spiritual 
faculties, it so to speak prepares the soil for a rich harvest of 
physical, mental, and spiritinl powers. The instinct of sex 
was meant mainly for the propagation of species and not as a 
source of physical enjoyment. The misapplication of this 
principle has deadened the spiritual self in man, binding h»m 
down to physical condition, and stupefying him all round. No 
degree of spiritual perception is possible when chastity has not 
been achieved to some extent. The two things are co«related. 
The whole thing is in the mind and the soul. If these have 
the power to soar above the lower levels of tnentation the lower 
passions will drop off automatically, it is because we do not 
see anything better worthy of our attention that we ^nd our- 
selves giving way to physical instincts too much. 

God created the opposite sexes for * Harmonious Exchange’ 
on all the planes of life to emure a perfect circle for magnetism, 
not in order that they may abuse each other. Again, by living 
the higher life of the spirit we experience the joys of the 
‘Chaste’ life, a state where there is no passion but constant 
harm:ny. We urge upon our students the importance and 
necessity of living in the thought of the Supreme who will 
grpt us peace and lift us to Himself. The simple fact ot this 
thought being held in the mind will chasten and purify us, 
setting the soul free and brushing aside all cobwebs from the 
spiritual seif. As we have many times pointed cut to our 
readers the way to peace is hard and full of struggle, but in 
view of the greatness of the goal aimed at this struggle is Worth 
our while. 
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•THEORY OF RELATIVITY 

FREDERIC W. BURRY c 

The latest among the legion of philosophies4^be ‘theory 
of Relativity according to Albert Einstein, bailed in England 
as a‘ Swiss Jew, though paid a salary by the German Govern- 
ment ‘ to sit and think ’ and really hailing from Berlin revered 
by his apostles as successor to Sir Isaac Newton —the latter 
hitherto declared by many to be the greatest intellect of all 
time. 

For Einstein comes forward with a new scientific 
explanation of the universe. As jehn Dewey sa)^: ‘The 
relativity doctrine of Einstein substitutes for the neat, smooth 
well-ordered world of Newton a world that is full of puckers 
and skews’. 

And Sir J. J. Thomson, President of the Royal Society 
says; ‘ Einstein’s reasoning is the result of one of the highest 
achievements of human thought ’. 

® J 

You know the old story cf Newton discovering the law of 
gravitation when watching the fall of an apple. 

It is said that Einstein was illumin ited with his Rela- 
tivity discovery by observing a man fall from a roof. 

All things are relative. We notice a ‘ high ’ building 
going up, and we call it a sky-sc-aper. After a season a much 
higher one is erected next door — and lo, the first structure 
seems small. Our time is divided into days of 24 hours j 
Jupiter’s and Saturn’s days have but 12 hours. Mercury circles 
the Sun in 88 days ; but it takes Neptune the * prodigious’; 
period of 164 years. 

How can one speak of Time this way in terms of ^i^e'^ 3 r 
space. Because Time, it we follow Einstein, is one, part and 
parcel, with Space. It is the long-speculated Fourth 
Dimension. 

To quote another philosopher, Minkowski; 

‘ Time by itself and Space by itself are mere shadows ; they 
are only two aspects of a single and indivisible manner of co- 
nating the facts of the physical world ’. 

»0 
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H. G. Wells, the philosopher-socialist — novelist, in his 
book, * The Time Machine \ sends his chief cHaractcr travel- 
injj along the future or backward to the past— -to and fro, as 
one might j,(,airney east and west. 

As Dr. Benjamin Harrow says : ‘ If we stop to thipk a 

minute, there is no valid reason for the non-existence of a fourth 
dimension. If one, two and three dimensions, why not four — 
and five and six, for that matter? 

And this Fourth Dimension is — Time. • 

Does this account for prophecies, second-sight ? 

Seers, who with Tennyson, have ‘dipt into the Future 

To quote Sir Oliver Lodge : 

‘ A luminous and helpful idea is that time is but a relative mode 
of regarding things. We progress through phenomena at a 
certain definite pace, and this subjective advance we interpret 
in an objective manner ; as if events necessarily happened in 
this order and at this precise rate. But that may be only our 
mode of regarding them. The events may be in some sense 
existent always, both past and future, and it may be we who 
are arriving at them, not they which are happening. ’ 

Some will say there is nothing new about this. Ancient 
India with its subjective wisdom nas long taught very much 
the same thing. Eternal recurrence. The illusion of the 
senses. It is all within — and the finding of the Self. Cosmic 
Consciousness. 

However, Einstein and his ilk come along with 
* Carpenter’s Compass, ’ and actually prove objectively what 
sages long ago saw subjectively. The scientist complements 
the mystic. 

• They are measuring the universe, from various angles. 

It is declared that Einstein’s theories have been proven 
since his prophecies relating to celestial eclipses etc., have 
been fulfilled to the letter. 

The mathematical intellect furnishes additional evi dence 
of the assumptions of the intuition. 



HEALING 

Thru:ASHTAKSHARAMAHA MANTUA 
or The Great Eight-syllabled IWantra 

P.'S ACHARYA 

1. Healing Waves of Prana-Sakti 

Philosophy or Theory 

• I. GENERAL 

Mantras contain seed- thoughts which arc creative and 
sustaining. The Mantra protects those who sincerely and 
faithfully repeat it, concentrating their thought and will upon 
its meaning and purpose, or meditating upon its underlying 
idea and the Ideal or I&hi i Devat s if the Mantra belongs to 
the class of Upasana Mantras. ‘ Aum Namo Narayanaya Aum 
Ashtakshara Maha Mantra or the great Eight-syllabled Mantra 
is sacred to Maha Vishnu or Sri Narayana, the Supreme Protec 
tive Intelligence of.the Universe. To know this is the first step. 

11. THE IDEAL OU THE MANTRA 
Narayana the All-pervading, Ail-sustaining All-knowing 
Omnipotent Love reigns supreme. He is All and within All. 
He is Paramatma, the Over-soul in all souls, the self within the 
self — and Bhagavan, the supreme spirit of Beauty and Love 
hidden within the spirit of each being. His is the One Life 
Universal that enfolds the whole ci eat ion. To understand 

thus the Ideal of Mantra is second step. 

III. THE MANTRA AND ITS MEANING 
Ashtakshara Maha Mantra, i.e. ‘AUM NAMO NARA- 
YANAYA AUM’ may be explained as follows: «Aum^ I 
take refuge in the All-pervading, All-sustaining, All-knowing 
All-powerful, All-loving, All-protecting Narayana who is the? 
Life of all life and the Life of my life, Aum. Briefly, the Maha 
Mantra means : ‘AUM Narayana, my Life, My Refuge. Aum ’. 
To grasp the meaning thus is the third step, * 

IV. THE PURPOSE OR THE UNDERLYING IDEA 
After mastering the above instructions, the sadbaka who 
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desires to enjoy or have the benefit of the healing waves of the 
Divine Prana-Sakti should accordingly grasp the underlying 
idea of the Ashtakshara Maha Mantra and define as clearly as 
possible the purpose for which he performs the Maha Japa. 
For instancet the sadhaka may adapt the underlying idea of, the 
Mantra lur his own purpose by imagining Narayana as the 
Mighty Healer of all beings — the Physician of the Universe — 
immanent in the Life of All. Thus visualising the Great 
Healer of all life’s ills, the sadhaka should surrender himself 
utterly to Narayana with a view to being made whole and 
^happy by the healing waves of the Blessed I.ord’s Prana Sakti. 
Practice or Sadhana 

Thus understanding clearly the theory of the Maha Mantra 
Japa, the sadhaka may now proceed to the practical aspects of it. 

V. PRELIMINARY 

‘ Provide yourself with a disc made of leaf (Pathram) or a 
wooden or metal (Chakram) bearing the Mantra : * AUM NAMO 
NAR AY ANAYA AUM ’ and, underneath (the same), the words; 
‘AUM NARAYANA MY LIFE, MY REFU,GE AUM’ Let 
the words be written neatly and in large letters. Hang up the 
disc or fix it in the bed-room of the sadhaka, in a convenient 
place, where he can see the words of Whole-ness, Life, Power 
and Good Cheer;, standing out boldly and clearly before his 
eyes. There should be no unnecessary disturbance in or close 
to the Abhyasa Griha (the practice-room). The sadhaka may 
perform the Ashtakshara Maha Japa at any time during day or 
night, but especially just before sleep, according to his conveni- 
ence or inclination. Let him assume a restful position. Let 
his Asana, or posture be that which is easy and pleasant — that 
which can be assumed with a view to ensuring perfect rest and 
comfort. The sadhaka may stretch /himself down comfortably 
apd compose himself outwardly and inwardly, letting go worry, 
fear and other negative thoughts, and emotions, etc., especially, 
by calling up happy ideas of feelings of benevolence for a few 
ipinutes. This is the fifth step. 

VI. SPIRITUAL SURRENDER 
Now let the sadhaka look at the Ashtakshara Maha Mantra 
andthe words ^ AUM NARAYANA, MY LIFE, MV REFUGE, 
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AUM for a few minutes with the sincere and earnest desire 
of the hearf: to feel in his life the healing waves of Narayana’3 
Prana sakti. Let him expept success, calmly, confidently and 
cheerfully. Let him repeat the following stotra, with fiitense 
faith and aspiration. Thou, mighty Lover Whose ever-growing 
Beloved I am ! shower on me Thy Blessings that make me 
whole and happy. In the fulness of Thy Grace, strengthen me 
in my native strength here and now. Living in close union 
with Thee from Eternity to Eternity, living as an integral part 
of the T^iee, I trust Thee utterly and take refuge in Thee, my 
Life, my Love, for ever and for all ages to come. Aum Namq 
Narayanaya Aum! Let the sadhaka repeat this stotra leisurely 
and in a whisper, meditating upon its grand significance, and 
striving to realise its beauty. Thus you impress its inner spirit 
and psychic healing power upon the .%wapunvijnatia Manas 
(the subliminal consciousness). This is the sixth step. 

VIL THE OCEAN OE PRANA 

* After this spiritual self -surrender, let the sadhaka close his 
eyes and picture before his mind's eye or imagination Nara- 
yana's Universal Prana Sakti as a Mystic Miikwhite Ocean 
pervading endless space. Then let him meditate as follows-. 
There are waves, big and small, as well as bubbles in the ocean, 
but the background of them all is the boundless ocean. So, 
wherever Life is, there is the background of the Infinite Ocean 
of Prana. I have, back of me, this infinite, inexhaustible supp- 
ly of the Mystic Ocean of Prana. Prana, Eternal Praaa is 
everywhere mine and to use on all sides. It bathes me, it flows 
through me and its healing waves fill my whole being. Breathe 
correctly, and completely deeply and leisurely and rhythmically, 
through the nostrils* (Do not breathe through the moutib for 
a few minutes. But do not strain yourself. During the 
Puraka, Jet him remember he is inhaling or drinking in tbrougif 
the nostrils from the Narayana’s mystic Ocean of Prana, Du- 
ring the Kumbhaka, let him believe that the healing waves fsf 
Prana bathe him and fill his whole being. During Rechaka, 
cease thinking if possible or imagine you are resting on the 
bosom of the Ocean of Prana. This is the seventh step. 
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VIII. DHYANA AND DARSANA 
Let sadhaka keep perfectly cjuiet and try ancf retire into 
thp. sitence, even if it be but for a few minutes —say, a quarter 
\)r a half-hour a day — there, to seek Narayana in the silenc 
and tu contact Narayana the Divine Physician and the Gre&^ 
source of all life and Power and take refuge, that he may raise 
up the worshipping soul to perfect wholeness in body and mind. 
^Let him concentrate his thoughts and wishes upon this one 
great desire. Let him concentrate his thought and will on the 
within — on his very Deepest and highest self Paramatma — 
hidden within the sanctuary of his own being. 

Shutting the doors of the senses five and of the mind 
ffgainst all intruders, thoughts or sensations, let him enter 
into the Holy Shrine — the secret Chamber of his being — to b 
alone with Narayana his Life and Refuge in the Silence. Asa 
help to Inis, he may think of the heart and think of the creative 
force or Prana that causes the heart to beat, and thus try to 
reach the very centre of his being, as it were. ^Gradually drop# 
ping the idea of the heart let him try to imagine within — the 
Atma as a Mystic I'lame. The sadhaka may actually see the 
light, as ^ he sadhana perfectly bears fruit, though this is i m 
material whether he sees it or not. 

Concentrating on the Mystic Flame within — in the deeper 
depths of his being (Chidakasa) let him imagine inside the 
< soul-flame ’ another space (Chidakasa) effulgent with a bright 
Whjte Light — the soul of your soul — the spirit of Lite, Light 
and Love hidden within the spirit. 

While thus concentrating, affirm the following Mantra 
repeating slowly and leisurely : * I — see — Myself — One — with 
the— Terfect — White — Light — of the U niverse — the — Light 
— thnt lighteth — the Way — to every soul — that cometh — unto 
Lord. I — attach — my — consciousness — to the Light — 

Within — Me— xhe Wondrous White Light of Brahman — 
Eternal Joy and partake of — as much of its Ineffable sweet- 
ness and warmth — of Life — and — healing — force — as — I — need. 

Now let him gradually direct his thought and imagination 
to the centre of that Mystic White Light of Gnana Bhaskara, 
the Divine Spiritual sun. Let him imagine he has reached the 
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point where all motion and activity begins, whence issues* the 
flood of Prana which pervades endless space like a mystic Milk- 
-White Ocean. Let the sadhaka surrender himself to t&e mpt 
ecstacy of utter Union with Narayana, His Life, His sol^ 
^Refuge. 

A short time uf repeated practice enables the sadhaka to 
actually feel his body filling with the healing waves of Prana- 
force from the source of all Life and Love; this may cause a^ 
feeling of indescribable delight (Ananda) in every part of the 
body, a sure sign that all pain, disease and inharmony are fast 
disappearing. 

Then shall spring forth in good time happiness, harmony, 
for the holy seed of perfect wholeness lies in the lateat 
powers of the Atma — the God Principle in Man. 

The sadhaka, while practising the above instructions re- 
garding the healing waves of Prana, may find it convenient to 
get a Mantrik or a goo<l friend of his to slowly and step by 
• step read out to^him the theory and practice of the Ashtakshara 
Maha Japa. 



THE NEW RENAISSANCE 

VKTOR E. CROMER 

The Development and Reform of Civil Law 

m 

The Moral law, in its development through all the phases 
of human life and society, manifested in civil law first in the 
tribe, then as the tribe increased in size we get in course of 
time a corresponding increase in the importance of the civil 
law. But the civil law remained in a chaotic condition for 
untold millenniums ; the first great effort at the reform of the 
civil law began when the five good Emperors cf Rome suc- 
ceeded the Caesars, and endeavoured to govern the Roman 
Empire with Justice and equity in place of tyranny. 

Renan, in his ‘Marcus Aurelius,’ says; — ‘Stoicism had, 
since the reign of Hadrian, infused into Roman law the pro- 
found spirit of its maxims, and tram formed it into the natural 
law, the philosophical law, such as reason pan conceive oi* as 
applicable to all men. The Edictum perpetuum of Salvius 
Julianus was the first complete expression of this new system 
of law, destined to be universal. It was the triumph of the 
Greek over the Roman spirit. Rigorous law givis way to 
equity; leniency wins the day over harshness; justice appears 
inseparable from beneficence. The great jurisconsults of Anto- 
ninus, Salvius Valens, Ulpius Marcellus, Javolenus, and Volu- 
sius Maecianus carried on the same tradition. The last-named 
was the instructor of Marcus Aurelius in jurisprudence, and, to 
say truth, it is impossible to separate the work of the two 
pious Emperors. From them date the majority of those humane 
and reasonable laws which abrogated the severity of the anci- 
^ ent code, and developed from a legislation of primitive narrow- 
ness and vindictiveness a l^al system capable of adoption by 
all civilised peoples. ’ 

* Renan goes on to enumerate the many reforms made in 
the laws, and adds : — ‘ Thus was definitely founded that mar- 
vellous system, Roman law, a kind of revelation in its way, 
honour for which ignorance ascribed to the compilers of Juati- 
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nian, but which in reality was the work of the great Emperors 
of the second century, admirably interpreted and continued by 
the* eminent jurists of the third century. Roman law wasr* to 
have a Jess clamorous triumph than Christianity, but in a sense 
a more lasting one. Trodden out of sight at first by barbarism, 
it was to be resuscitated towards the close of the Middle Ages, 
to be the law of the world of the Renaissance, and to become, 
under slightly modified conditions, the law of modern peoples. 
Thus it was that the great stoic school wliicn, in the 
second century essayed the reformation of the world after 
having to all appearance failed miserably, in reality won a 
complete victory. Gathered together by the classical jurists of 
the time of the Sever i, mutilated and altered by Tribonianus, 
the texts survived, and later these texts came to be the code of 
the whole world. They were the work of the distinguished 
legislators who, grouped about Hadrian, Antoninus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, caused law to enter once and for all on its philosophic 
pesiod.’ 

With the tremendous reconstructive changes that will usher 
in the New Renaissance, there will be a need for all the intellec- 
tual genius of the world to be pooled in order to work out 
schemes of reform in every direction. One of those directions 
will be the development and reform of the civil law to bring 
all countries into line on the main principles of civil law suitable 
for a world- wide League of Nations. The world is to be 
governed in the future by a vast series of self-governing States 
federated in a general League of Nations for all international 
purposes. That being so, it will be necessary that all laws 
shall be so framed that they shall synchronise with those of 
other States. All ancient laws should be scrapped, anti a 
revision made of all national laws in order that only the best^ 
shall be incorporated in the legislation of States and the general 
legislation of the League of Nations. The new civilisation will 
rest on many different systems of government — in the words of , 
prophesy, the New Jeru'-alem is to have twelve foundations — but 
there should be a common centre from which the fundamentals 
of all principles should emanate, -for, r4|;ain quoting ancient 
seership, Vut of Zion shall go tprtb the JaW.’ That is to say. 
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the law shall be laid down in that centre where tne eminent 
world j urists meet for the purpose of codify ing the Jaws for the 
world. Civil Jaw should be brought into accord with natural 
law» That is to say, a thing is wrong because it is against *the 
harmony of nature. Nature has tremendous penalties for wrongs 
done against her, and human laws should be in acccu:d with 
what nature inte\ided. It should be made easy for man to^live 
in harmony with nature, and difficult to break her laws. 
Unnatural laws should be done away with. When one realises 
that Czarism and Kaiserism were all working againk the laws 
of nature, because all their laws were for the suppression erf their 
people, instead of aiding them to grow, one can see that their 
destruction was the inevitable penalty. Man must be given full, 
opportunities for the full expression of all the qualities within 
him, individually and collectively. This will be the work of the 
great law-givers of the New Renaissance. 



LIFE AND MIND 

I 

HjgNRY PROCTOR, F. R. fi. l., m. r. a. s, 

• 

In all the universe there is nothing but God and the Christ 
power to reveal it : One Life, One Spirit, One Body. For the 
Life of God permeates every atom of matter. ' Apart from the 
Life of God, nothing could exist; ’for in Him all things live, 
and move, and have their being.’ The Holy Spirit, speaking 
through the Apostl e of Love, speaks of God manifest, as the 
Logos of Life thru whom all things, * 

THE WHOLE UNIVERSE, 

came into existence. ’In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men. ’ That was the true light which lighteneth 
every man, that all might believe thru the Logo* Emphutos 
which is able to save the soul. This is 

THE INWARD GOSPEL, 

W^ich is preached in all creation under heaven, the law 
written in the heafts of those who outwardly are without law. 
’These having no law are a law unto themselves; who, indeed, 
give proof of the work of the law written in their hearts.’ 

THIS LIGHT OF CHRIST 

is in the conscience. It informs the conscience. The New 
Birth, therefore, comes not by any outward preaching of the 
Gospel, or historical knowledge of the Christ, seeing that many 
have this, and firmly believe it, who have never been ’begotten 
from above.’ The outward knowledge is that of the intellect, 
of the objective mind, of the man. The intellect can never, 
with all its searching, find out God — it must be a matter of 
revelation to the inward man, to the intuition. ‘ For v^at 
man knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of the man 
that is in him ? Even so, the things of God, none knoweth! 
save the Spirit of God.’ Now the Spirit of God is ‘ 

THE UNIVERSAL MIND 

which permeates the whole universe. So that, as we have 
already seen, the whole universe is permeated with the One 

soo 
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Life, which is the Soul of the universe; so we now see that iq 
like manner and conjointly with it the Spirit of God, whiph is 
the Universal Mind, pervades the^whole Koimos* Man as to 
his soul is a part of the One Life, •• 

THE SOUL OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Man as to his spirit is a part of the Cosmic Mind. And <6o 
there is but One Mind and One Life in the universe, and — 

‘ All are but parts ot one stupendous whole, 

’ Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.’ 

The life of God, and the life of man are identically the 
* same and so are onk* They differ only in degree, and the 
great central fact in human life, is the coming into a conscious, 
vital realization of our oneness with this infinite life and the 
opening of ourselves fully to the Divine Inflow. And to become 
a Seer and a Master, the disciple should open his mind to the 
immediate inspiration and enlightenment from the Divine 
Omniscience, and the co-operative energy of Divine Omnipot- 
ence, I'or if we become 

PARTAKERS OF THE DIVINE J^ATURE, 
and are energized by God, the Almighty, what can limit his 
power in us but ourselves ? It is God that energizes all those 
who walk in the Spirit ; working in them that which is well- 
pleasing in his sight ; producing in them, both the will and 
the execution. 

The secret of the fulness of power is simply the uniting 
of the outer agencies of expression with the power that works 
from within ; for < the inner mind has organs, of which the 
organs of the natural mind are the symbols and the re- 
presentatives — the inner eye, the inner ear, the speech of the 
inrysr tongue These organs of the inner mind may be unified 
with the outer, by means of that 

SIXTH SENSE 

which is called the uniter, because it unites the five outward 
•senses with the five senses of the inward man. And truly, there 
is in the regenerate man that which, when opened, will place 
him in direct contact with Universal Knowledge, and he can 
instantly and continuously draw for anything he may wish to 
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know. For he has ‘ an anointing from the Holy One, and 
knofvs all things, ’ and the Christ in whom 

ALL THE TREASOTRES OF WISDOM AND, 
KNOWLEDGE 

are hidden, dwells within him, and becomes his life. He loses 
his own soal, because it is absorbed into the Christ-life. All 
that is mortal is swallowed up ot life Only he that loses 
his life can preserve ii, keep it unto life eternal; because he 
died, arfd his life hid with Christ in God.* And because 
the Christ becomes his life, he also is transformed by the re- 
newing of his mind, and has 

THE MIND OF CHRIST, 

so that in him the Christ prolongs his days and makes lUo 
pleasure ot the Lord to prosper in his hand. 

*Col. iiia. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY 

OF- CHARACTER 

SHIVNATH DAR B. A. (Hons.) 

‘ J>uoh aa thy habitual thoughts, such also will he the character of the 
Mirnl^ for theeocil is dyed by the thought8^ 

— Marrua Avrell us— Meditations V, 1(5« 

Man is a willing animal, lie always thinks, desites, and 
wills. He exists according to the Jewish philosopher by virtue 
t)t these psychic processes. Oogite i'.rgo Sum Nor can he be 
conceived of as Jiving unless he is conceived of as acting in one 
way or another. Indeed, action embraces so diverse and wide 
4 sphere, that whatever wc are, and wherever we are, whether 
We are thinking, desiring or willing, so long as we are but doing 
something, we are, per se engaged in an action. Life is the sum* 
total of all such actions. Insofar as these acts partake of a 
uniform rather than a varied character, insofar as they can be 
classed together under the same category of motives, insofar as 
they belong to the same ‘ universe of desire ’, they may be said 
to constitute a life of character. 

The term * Universe of Desne. ’ will perhaps be puzzling to 
a layman, and therefore needs an explanation. There are times 
in the history of our thought, subject to the commonest 
experiences of everyday life, when our heart wanders from 
object to object, and hovers from one (so-called) joy to another, 
not knowing which to choose and which to forsake. Often the 
objects between which the choice wavers are wide as the poles 
asunder. In these trying moments the mind is most uneasy, 
aud (;plls forth the tribunal of reason to make the hard decision. 
Each phase of our self brings forward arguments in favour of 
the object which it has set its heart upon ; each lays bare its 
<Jwn motive to action ; each advocates its own cause. Those 
arguments, that motive and that cause, which are the most 
dominating and imposing at the time, win reason to themselves, 
and find a plea for the subsequent action. The circumstances 
in which a particular desire < lives and moves and has its being’, 
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the Qonvincin^ arguments which reason, that in many daSeS is 
nothing more than a slave of passions, creates in order to satisfy 
the moral consciousness in favour of the said des re» the n^otives 
in short which impel and excite it are called technically the 
' Universe ' of that desire. 

As an illustration of what has been explained above, I may 
refer to the case of a promising youth fresh out of the univer- 
sity with glorious hopes and lofty ambitions in the lap of his 
future, dreaming of the da^/ling pile of wealth, which will be 
rolling at his doors, suddenly startled from his pleasant reveries 
by the call of his mother-land to renounce all personal interests, 
and die a devotee to her cause. Two opposite callings of life 
stare him in the face, and he needs must bid farewell tc one qf 
them. His desire to amass wealth belongs to the ‘ universe ’ of 
selfishness; while his desire tosevre his country is actuated by 
the •universe’ of love and patriotism. According as selfishness 
or love is the mest usually dominant motive of his life, according 
«.s, in plain words, he is of aselfeh or an affectionate ^character* 
he will choose the one or the other vocation of his life. 

When there is no one umvrrsf^ of desire which rules a 
man’s decisions of will, when his actions are not always in- 
fOnfied by the same motive, h() is devoid of any real character. 
Character implies habitual thought, sc that giv’en a man’s 
character, it is not difficult tc predict his actions. 

Every human bring is endo\v:d with certain congenital 
dispositions, which are his birth-right, and which supplemented 
sby the qualities which he inherits fioni his parents form his 
aboriginal nature. This nature is influenced, modified and 
changed by the environments within which it is placed. No 
doubt the ihflufehet depends to a great extent on a man’s internal ^ 
disposition. A sensitive and weak mind is led away more 
blindly by the forces of its circumstances than a callous and a 
strong one. The change is, however, felt in a high or a loW 
degree; and for better or for worse according to the mental 
susceptibility of the subject and the moral nature of the environ- 
ments. Accordingly he fights with his nature, and passes 
through a tflotal conflict, It is then that his character is in 
the making. The ideals set forth by the mental, physical and 
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(above all) social environlMitfjs begin to gCt thcfr of 

fruition realised in a few stray glaring acts which can be Singled 
obt^rblh the huddlC'tnuddte of the actions of the ‘nnratiopal’ 
uniformed, ‘unmoral’ primitive mind. But the single acts 
which the force of hi? surtotlttdings wrests frt)m his nature does 
not’ make the character, and cannot claim any cfedif bi- 
discredit. When we applaud or reprimand a particular action. 
We do So with regard to the character frofti which the action 
has budded forth. If an actibn does not cotiform with a Man’s 
settled character, vve are indifferent towards it, and say that 
the Man was not in his real self when he did it. It is Only 
when these ‘ stray ’ acts modify the whole nervous System, and 
make all our actioris but forms of ‘Reflex action ’, when thetniUd 
gets k'lbituated to think, and the mescles to act in a particular 
way, that character comes into play. 

To begin with the way from nature to character is up- 
hill and thorny. But character is not made until the elenieut of 
pain is eliminated. If a tn&n febls the pangs of fitHdtss tbhile 
he is stealing, he is not u dishonest tnan, nor fa a tAah 
honourable if he does an honourable net, a f tier a long aud 
painful discussion of all its pres and cons, ‘Virtue is not 
virtue until it has become pleasant ’. And it is when a particular 
mode of thought becomes what Prof. Seth says ‘ second nature 
that it can be called a phase of a man’s character. 

This does not imply that character is stagnant. As We 
advance in life, new light is thrown upon us by our changing 
environments, causing a change in our mental habits — in our 
character. It is thus alone that moral progress is possible, thus 
alone that ethical conversion is feasible. What was a while 
ago an unattained ideal to be achieved by deliberate effort 
becomes gradually our spontaneous ‘ nature ’ giving rise ever to 
higher and nobler ideals. By this process of progress and 
advancement we can surmount the highest summits of morality 
and nurture the strongest of characters proof against all low 
universes of desire ’, and say with the poet; 

My words are bonds, my oaths are oracles 
My love sincere, my thoughts immaculate 
My tears pure messengers sent from my heart 
My heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth. 



BTPHINOS FROM 

THE BROAD HIGHWAY 
of Philosophy 

F. H. KEY 

Si menanonlaunfinsset : — the mind had not been 
perverted *’• If Aristotle's mind had not been perverted from 
the true course of philosophy to that of mere science, he might 
have progressed a great deal farther in the interests of psycho- 
logy. As matters at present stand, however, posterity must be 
contented with an insufficient legacy, (a seek farther for itself. 
Plato was a monument unto himself, and if one requires a monu- 
ment of Aristotle it will be found by looking around him. 

As spiritualists are aware, there are first the spirits, then 
the media, and finally the material, t hus it Was with Aris- 
totle's philosophy. 11 is medium was Plato, through whom he 
materialised, in the /orm of his works, the spirit of Socratic 
teaching. 

In a certain historical sketch of psychology it is said of 
Aristotle that he is the greatest scientist of all time, and at the 
same time thac he arose to restore empiricism to philosophy 
and to oust absolutism. These two statements are contradic- 
tory, for science is essentially a materialistic branch of philos- 
ophy, and empiricism is to the same extent imbued with spiri- 
tualism — is psychic — therefore, as one and the same man cannot 
have been both scientist and empiricisi, materialist and spiri- 
tualit, he must have in a manner applied the one to the other, 
and endeavoured to serve both ends. This, as is obvious, is 
impossible. Water and oil cannot mix; each remains essenli- 
ally separate. 

Keeping all this in mind it appears that the time was ripe 
for laying the foundation of Dualism ; thou^ not for its entire 
philosophical justification. The hour had artived and with it 
also arrived Aristotle the m?n. He signalised himself by Works 
of constructive genius, such as science, ethics, aesthetics and 
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politics. It is however true, and must follow the statenteot of 
the foregoing remarks, that Aristotle did to a certain extent 
develop the two cults of empiricism and materialism, or, what 
was more generally known as Plato s rationalistic logic and 
the spiritualistic methods of Socrates. 

Despite these many and varied breanches of philosophy to 
which Aristotle devoted himself he is famous chiefly as* being 
the peripohticut, this being the name of the school which was 
founded by him in Athens. It is known that Athens was the 
, centre of learning of the civilized world during this period, and 
it was, therefore, only natural that the “ world’s greatest scien- 
tist ” should gravitate t v that city, and that there should have 

• arisen about him a body of follow'ers or pupils. Among other 
branches of learning he developed that of philology, or the 
science of language ; being perhaps the first m the field since 
the builders of the Tower ot Babel promulgated so many differ- 
ent tongues. However, as regards the name of his famous cult, 
peripotetic is derived from the Greek word p^eripateo^ and was 
applied to Aristotle’s school on account of his being in the habit 
of walking up and down while delivering his philosophical 
discourses. 

As an example of the degree to which men and matters 
and the world at large may be effected by the personality of a 
single private person, we have the influence exerted by our 
Stagirite over the world of his time. Alexander the Great 
succeeded his father to the throne of Macedonia at the age of 
twenty, and became a pupil of Aristotle. To such a relation 
between king and subject there have been many subsequent 
parallels. We have such a parallel in relation as that existing 
bet?veen George IV of England and his tutor, who was a 
nobleman of the realm. The difference, however, lies in the 

• fact that in the more modern instance the learned tutor was 
contradicted by his pupil George as to the correct rendering of 
na Latin, or Greek, verb! The tutor was immediately retired 
with a pension, while the pupil, as we know became free to 
pursue a most infamous course of life. 

There is reason to believe, however, that Alexander did not 
presume to contradict }m master, and he afterwards became 
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I JJnd^r the guidiatp^x of Aristotle he bf^came an a4^pt 
ia all the different branches of learning of that periods but his 
faVQunte study was the I/icfd of Homer, and by this means 
Awtotle inspired him with the military ardpur, the residt of 
which was a world-wide conquest, which has now becpnxe a 
n^atter of history. Were it not so very obvious, one might here 
be tempted to draw a moral from the remarkable difference 
existing between the two royal pupils, to whom the foregoing 
allusions *have been made. But that is neither here nor there, 
and is therefore not permissable. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 

PH PENOLOGY 
Causality 

W- GEO. WHEELER, L. P. I. 

There is abundant evidence that the faculty ot Causality 
• has its seat in the frontal lobes of the brain^ and when large 
gives prominence to the upper-part of the forehead, indeed, as 
George Combe, the philosopher has said: ‘It is a matter of 
general observation that men possessing a prefound intellect, 
such as Socrates, Bacon and Galileo have the upper part of the 
forehead greatly developed *. Referring to another philo- 
sopher, he remarks, ‘ Drs. Gall and Spurzheim saw a mask of 
Kant moulded after death, and perceived an extraordinary 
projection of these parts — the parts of the brain lying im- 
mediately at the sides of the organ of Comparison distinctly 
enlarged • • 

This faculty is peculiar to the human species. It is the 
pure reasoning faculty, and when specially active gives intellec- 
tual resource, philosophical thought, and mental penetration 
It gives a logical basis to the mind, practical judgment and 
profundity in sifting evidence. It is, says O. S. Fowler, ‘ the 
power oi perceiving and applying the principles of causation ; 
ability to discover and trace out the connection and relations 
existing between cause and effect 

The general intelligence of the world must of necessity be 
increasing, but the development of the higher thinker is of slow 
growth, and only here and there do we perceive the full- 
est mentality. It is the supreme test of mind power to origi- 
nate ideas, to reason logically, to harmonise the whole of the 
faculties, yet give to Causality a commanding place. Men 
observe more readily than reflect; they are more imitative than 
original, more scientific than* philosophical, they prefer know- 
ledge as resultant of others’ thought rather than that of their now. 
An orator of exceptional ability speaks, and a multitude hang 
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on his words; a newspaper proclaims an idea, and an army of 
men»acceptpt as gospel; a new philosopher arises and a crowd 
stand with mouths open to .superficially accept as living verit- 
ies, Causality then is not usually a predominating faculty. 

It would be idle to presume that the philosophical are 
writers always sound in their judgment, not so much on account 
of any intellectual weakness ; but on account of the inconsider- 
ateness given to other mmd powers, all of which are essential 
to harmqpy and the propagation of right ideas as a result of 
the same. Take an instjjnce : Haeckel, the great German 
scientist, in his work entitled ‘ The Riddle of the Universe 
says: — ‘ Reason is man’s highest gift, the only prerogative that 
essentially distinguishes him from the lower animals’. Now, 
we think, on reflection, it will be admitted that there are other' 
faculties and other qualities of the mind, in addition to Reason, 
which distinguish him, say, from th^ Gorilla. There are such 
faculties as Spirituality, Ideality, Veneration and Conscientious- 
ness. How would man stand with Reason, a[)art from the 
Moral faculties?. Would not he become a more dangerous 
animal than the Tiger or the Gorilla. Without the great 
spiritual and ethical instincts would not reason make him use 
his intellect in conjunction with the lower faculties to attain 
his ends. It cannot be doubted that some criminals i)ossess 
fine intellects, [)OWerful reason, but their reason is exercised not 
in conjunction with the moral, but the animal faculties. 

If ilaeckel intended to classify the mental powers all under 
the heading of Reason, we consider it quite out of order. 
Haeckel says : — The opinion still obtains in many quarters 
that we have further methods of receiving knowledge, one of 
which is Emotion, We must at once dispose of this dangerous 
error ' 

Now emotions arise from many faculties ot the mind ; from 
moral faculties such as Benevolence and Conscientiousness, from* 
refining faculties such as Ideality and Sublimity, from religious 
faculties such as Spirituality and Veneration, also hope, anfl 
the Domestic affections. These mind powers are sources of 
knowledge, and when acting in harmony with the reasoning 
facultitb arc perfectly legitimate. We place ourselves on an 
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unreliable platform when we build on reason alone, and ignore 
those great psjfchic forces from which the best ffcelings and 
emoticyis have their source. Dr.* Bernard Hollander in his 
work « The Mental Functions of the Brain”, says: — *^The 
intellect and the emotions are functions of two different parts 
of the brain 

We quite recognise, however, that Conscientiousness would 
act blindly with Dut the reasoning faculties, as would, indeed, 
all the higher psychic powers. Haeckel did not ^ork his 
philosophy on these lines; he failed to acknowledge the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Gall and the mental faculties and organs now 
absolutely established. 

, The constructive instinct in the lowei order lof Creation 
or Evolution should not be confused with Intellectuality. 

In our public lectures we have frequently illustrated from 
drawings the difference between a splendid Gorilla and an in- 
tellectual type of man. The former shows brain directly ove 
the eyes alone ; the latter reveals height and \yidth of forehead 
a solid mass of intellectual organs as well as an elevated coro 
nal arch. 

There are many low in the scale morally and intellectually, 
yet they have their higher moments when “ the spirits true 
endowments stand out boldly from its false ones.” It need 
hardly, however, be said that there are others who cannot 
under any circumstance reason logically, or who ever have an 
original idea concerning anything Professor Ferrier remarks 
The frequent association of idiocy with defect of the frontal 
lobe is a generally recognised fact ”. 

Those who possess large reasoning powers do not accept 
things as true merely because others do. Having a cause-seek- 
ing mind, they are out to know; they look all around and into 
• a subject, they see beneath the surface. 

The intellect, however, may preponderate unduly, as in 
\he case of Charles Bradlaugh, there having been a mighty 
battle in the mind between Causality and Spirituality, the for- 
mer over-running the latter. The keynote to ideal dev^op- 
ment is mental harmony. 



LESSPN5 IN MASTER 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

PAUL ELLSWORTH 

Involution and Intention 

It is only after considerable hesitation that I liave decided 
to place iiefore the student at this time a principle and related ' 
methods which may truly be called “ miracle working ” but 
which in the usual order of unfoldment are made available late' 
in the life of discipleship. Several factors have induced me to 
change this order. One is that even if this part of the philoso- 
phy of masterful living is presented too early to be fully grasped 
by the seeker no harm will be done : it will simply pass “ over 
his head,” and will leave him as it finds him. Another is that 
before the individual is able to get the utmost out of this method 
usually he will be able to get something 
* The foundation principle has already been stated : Con- 
sciousness is cause. This means that whatever you are fully 
conscious of will be reflected into your environment. The 
reason this law does not always seem to work is that few 
people recognize the full extern, the breadth and the depth and 
the fullness, of Consciousness. They limit it in their concept 
to that surface mind which is closest to them during their 
working hours. 

The consciousness which is the real cause of whatever 
comes into life is compounded of the so-called “ conscious ” and- 
‘ subconscious ’ minds It is dynamic blending of those frag, 
ments of personality which, collectively, constitute the^^o 
In the normal individual in the lower spirals of evolution, the 
subconscious elements of personality play the major part 'in 
determining consciousness. Never mind the apparent contradic- 
tion of terms in this statement ; eventually you will grasp the 
truth for whicli is stands, although probably you will find ttie 
same difficulty all teachers and all students find in expressing 
this truth in words. 
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Consciousness is Cause* That means that if you can be 
fully conscious of absolute harmony for even* one second, 
harnjony will begin to manifest itself in your environment. 
This principle is more or less clearly recognised by all meta- 
physical, mental, or spiritual systems of teaching. The trouble 
is that the fundamental difficulty in attaining this ^full 
consciousness of harmony is not grasped. Perhaps I should 
have said the ‘ fundamental difficulties, ’ for there are at least 
two stumbling blocks in the way of the seeker when he under- 
takes this journey toward the goal of harmony. 

The first of these barriers has been indirectly stated: 
consciousness, in the average human h ung, is not a unit or 
even a harmoniously working system: it is a conglomeration 
of conflicting elements, somewhat loosely grouped around one 
or two master centers. Fractured personality and multiple 
personality, about which so much was written a few years 
ago, are not exceptional states: they are the usual condition of 
the average man and woman of today. 

Any dominant interest, such as art,* music or business, 
lends to introduce superficial order into this chaos. It brings 
the various complexes into subjection to one or a few domi- 
nant center much as the planets are held in their orbits around 
the sun. The trouble is that the dominant center so organized 
is limited in its orienting powers. It has not within it that 
element of absolute mastery which will enable it to harmonize 
and co-ordinate perfectly the lesser stars in its system. 

For this reason, conscious harmony even for an instant 
cannot be secured while one of these dominant centers evolved 
by racial experience is the nucleus of the system of personality. 
Subconscious and almost unrecognised protests from faculties 
and sub-centers which are being arbitrarily suppressed or 
warped in their activities are constantly radiating their distur- 
bing vibrations into the inner kingdom. The right cente for 
a final organization of personality, a unification of conscious- 
ness, has not been found; and the results are necessarily 
imperfect. 

A more weighty reason even than the foregoing for the 
failure of many earnest students to attain a consciousness of > 
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absolute harmony, however, lies in the nature of the effort 
which is madfe. We have been taught, both directly and in- 
directly, that * thinking * fe the sole method by which 
consciousness can function during its waking hours. Now, 
thinking in its final analysis is simply a matter of making 
comparisons. Practically all thinking, all acts of ^judgment ’ 
are modifications or extensions of this simple process of 
cohiparisons, 

Natufally the student of spiritual things carries with him 
into his new field of interest his old habits of mental action. 
This is wise and good, because there is much thinking to be 
done in every worth-while undertaking. The mistake lies in 
assuming that this thinking process, this matter of making , 
comparisons, classifications, and judgments, is the final and 
complete method of functioning of consciousness. As a matter 
of fact, the consciousness of absolute harmony which we are 
seeking cannot be secured by following this route ; for always 
that remorseless mental activity which psychologists call 
‘association’ will dfag into the concept of harmony so synthetiz- 
ed inharmonious details— hints or suggestions of inharmony and 
and ugliness. The consciousness which we are seeking cannot 
be pieced together from fragments of a past which held ever 
within it elements of distortion and imperfection, 

A NEW MASTER CENTER MUST BE FOUND, 
and a new functioning of consciousness must be developed. 
That much is evident. But how? Bf/ turning within and let-- 
ting gcf jor ‘ the Kingdom of Henven is within you k This is 
not a matter of suggestion or affirmation, for you will learn 
eventually to perform this inner journey as directly as you now 
turn your eyes, and with no more of that mechanical effort 
which comes under the head of suggesuon. I think we can 
best get at the real nature of this new activity of conscious- 
ness by following it through a typical case of ‘ curing * or 
correcting an inharmony. .• 

Let us take as an example the case of a business man sur- 
rounded by associates who are working at cross-purposes to 
himself and to each other. Perhaps he is a member of an 
^organization where * oflSce politics * are particularly virulent 
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Several courses are open to him. He may decide to meet the 
trouble on its own level, to fight fire with fire. Jn this case 
he is choosing to pit his wits and his ill-will against the wits 
and ill-will of the other fellow. Temporarily he may win or 
he may lose, but eventually he will suffer from the reaction 
which this sort of activity inevitably arouses within > the 
individual who resorts to it. 

A second choice is that of using suggestion. He may find 
or create an affirmation or suggestion of harmony and 
success, one which embodies all of the external results 
he is striving to attain, and may by iteration and 
reiteration impress this ideal upon part of his subconscious 
ness. The difficulty here is that he is all the time recogni^^ing 
the condition of turmoil as a reality, and is simply trying to 
pit a stronger reality against it. Association is going to add 
its bit to the compound by suggesting that after all, the united 
force of others bent on mischief is stronger than the solitary 
efforts of one man bent on peace. This method will help, by 
keying the man who uses it to a higher level of effort tftid 
confidence. But it will not effect the organisation as a whole 
except as it works through this one man. 

Here is the master way of handling such a situation : 
Consciousness is cause. That is an absolute and final law. 
Therefore, as soon as the individual can attain a consciousness 
of absolute harmony, bis environment, his circumstances, inc ud- 
ing the men and women with whom he comes into contact, 
will reflect this harmony. He cannot achieve this absolute 
consciousness by taking evil or imperfection into his conscious- 
ness, however, even though he takes it in only to cast it out by 
denials. He must find some way other than the comparative 
way of reaching this inner center. He can do this only by 
turning away, for the moment, from all consideration of the 
things he is trying to change, and by beholding absolute har- 
mony with such singleness of vision that for a time — a second 
*is long enough — he will be literally filled with it, changed into 
its likeness. 

The master affirmation given in a previous lesson will help 
him achieve this momentary awakening from the dream of^ 
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imperfection to the reality of harmony; o: he can use this 
shorter statenient, 

^ THOU ART ALL, 

That's all there is to it — God, the ultimate reality,*^ the 
absolute truth ot being — God, who is infinite and eternal har- 
mony — is all there is in realUtj, All the rest is part of that 
creation which is creating itself through the process of un- 
foldtnetit or evolution. It is creating itself, and is doing so 
by the tedious process of trial and error. Just why this should 
be it is unnecessary to discuss for the present — there is an all- 
sufficient reason which the student will comprehend when he ■ 
is ready for the knowledge. Tne thing to grasp now is that 
God, the Good, is all there is in reaiitif. It is possible to foca- 
lize this truth upon consciousness by the use of this three-word • 
key thought, although eventually even that can be dispensed 
with. 

So, no matter what the imperfection you wish to correct 
may be, don't attack it directly. Rather, turn within; re ax as 
fully as possible; and concentrate every ray of your conscious- 
ness upon this one ideal of absolute harmony. At the same 
time, begin to dissolve the tyrannical clutch of things by stjcing 
them as things of mist, of vapor, creations which are none the 
less unreal in their ultimate nature because they have been 
given a certain impetus which enables them to follow the spiral 
path pf evolutionary unfoldmenl. 

How will this effect the external things, which you do not 
even take into your thoughts? By raising you, if only for an 
instant— a flash — to the level of full wakefulness, which is 
Spiritual Consciousness. To become conscious for even this 
brief span of that eternal and infinite perfection which is sym- 
bolized in the ideal of God, is to become a radiating center 
from which absolute harmony is reflected into the world of 
things. 

Try this out for a month. Your experiences at first may 
be somewhat vague and incomplete, but you have within you^ 
the mechanism of consciousness which jan and will work out 
the individual way for using this method which best suits your 
individuality. 



PERIODICAL LitERATURE 

‘ JiVhat is Yoga?’ asks a wrifer in the Vedic Magazime. 
The word ‘ Yoga is related philologically to the English WOrd 
‘ Yoke Sanskrit ‘ Yuga Greek ‘ Zugos ' and German ‘ Jocji 
It has been also used in the sense of ‘ a team of horses ’ in 
ancient Sanskrit Literature. Philosophically, the word implies 
‘putting together’; concentrating (the mental faculties). This 
* philosophical sense can be traced as far back as the Kig-Veda, 
while it is prominent in the Ut)anishad3. Tht latter speak of 
*the power of Tupna and Yoga and of Yoga, the control of the 
senses. Yoga implied even originally the concentration and 
graining of the will-culture. If Yoga implies concentration, it 
is concentration with a purpose. Patanjali define- Yoga in 
two aphorisms, as that mif^tery of ment al ficinties in whic^i 
there is self-reali^ liion. Yoga according to Patanjali means 
will-culture and concentration with a view to self-realisation. 
According to Vyasa, Yoga is that which in the concentrated 
mind fully shows forth a;i object existing as such in its most 
perfect form, remove s the alllications, loosens the bonds of 
Karma and thus inclines toward the full flow of righteousness. 
Thus Yoga becomes astoc ated with self-reali ition, real happi- 
ness, and righteousness. Y^'cga is not indifference to the joys 
and sorrows of the world, otherwise deep sleep would also be 
a form of Yoga. In the words of the S md ird /ienrer, ‘ the 
change which Yoga contemplates is not merely the change in 
degree but in kind also. It is not simply the higher existence 
with an improved mentality, a greater dynamic energy or a 
purer moral life and character — it means the radical change of^ 
the very foundation of human life’. This change implies no 
negation of our normal course of life, but fulfilment of it by 
evolution from within. The object of our synthetic Yoga is to 
Embrace witnin its scope all the elements of a larger impulse of 
self-perfection and harmonise them integrally and corapre- 
tfensively. Our life is a vast Y^oga. True Yoga is said to 
actually begin when the soul becomes the captive of God. 
Give up the idea of ‘ 1 ’ and ‘ mine'’. Surrender all your works 
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in the bands of Salcti. Utmost spiritual scff-surrender is the 
process of being captured by God. 

In the popular columns ol the An^^io-r , L’cut J. P.^ Muller 
gives some useful hints as to how a beginner can cultivate the 
rhythm . of Ptanayama or deep breathing. Many students 
cbmmit mistakes when performing the nspiratory portion of 
Pranayama exercises. Prof. jMniier explains how the chest 
should be moved to produce full respirations ‘ The air should 
be mad^ to enter and leave the lungs by the expansion and 
contraction of the cliLSi walls tiieiub.jlvLv, cand not by moving 
the abdomen, or by sucking or blowing with the nose or mouth: 
The lower ribs should be expanded sideways and the whole 
thorax prolonged upwards like a cosn'crtina which is drawn 
out. The air will then « nU'i cAVing tr :1 il‘ vacuum created 
inside, if only the nose Is well open, d widii nostrials distended. 
As soon as the air is fully inhaled, tht nuisch s of the chest arc 
relaxed, so that it collapse.^ and forces the foui air out of the 
lungs and away through the nose. To make the (xhalation 
fnore complete, tJie lower ribs are now contracted as much as 
possible, whereas the abdomen must be kepi, relaxed and there- 
fore protrude a little. There should nev.r b the slightest 
pause of retaining the break after inhalation. The air should 
be constantly on a steady movf^ t ither inwards or outwards. 
The correct breathing is almost noiseless, and sniffing or whist- 
ling is only a sign of the air p issage through the nose being 
too narrow’. Prof. Muller asks you not to believe that you 
get more air by arching the chest and throwing the shoulders 
back. ‘This is muscular strain whereby the air space is net 
augmented, but only shifted, a hollow being created between 
the shoulder blades’. It is always a healthy practice in daily 
life to take fairly .deep and regular breaths. But it is Wrong 
for th‘ ordinary man to stand ^juietly and perform a series, of 
special full respirations without any previous exertion, Sucb 
respirations are, more often than not, combined with Kumbfika 
or the holding of the breath — but not combined with muscukr 
exercises. By a long series of special inhalations (Puraka) and 
exhalations, you succeed in pumping into the lungs large 
<iuantities of air. But this should not be done unless the body 
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really needs this extra supply. For if you draw air into yotir body 
when it is already accomodated with all the air it rajuires, the 
result Jvill be a derangement in the relative pressure of th’e 
vessels of the body. This means a disturbance in the equili- 
brium of the tissues, followed by giddiness. So you have to 
combine the practice of d( ep rhythmic breathing with some 
form of bodily exercise or physical exertion requiring increased 
, change of air in the lungs. This helps you to perform the 
deep breaths much more easily and completely, and with much 
piore comfort than the special full respirations recommended 
in scores of books and courses of inslnicuon. The best way of 
breathing dutiug exerciie is always the easiest and most natural. 
You draw in the extra amount of air required (oy the physical 
exercise) with th(^ least strain and in a short time. To begin 
with the beginnin.', yim may profitably practise deep breathing 
when walking to or Irom your business. Take 4 to 6 strides 
during Puidhi (inhalation) and 5 to 7 dur.ng BechaJea (exha- 
lation), After some practice you may considerably augmen| 
the number of strides. Remember that there should always be 
one or two more strides during exhalation than during inha- 
lation. When the lungs have become stronger, run a few 
hundred yar is, and then walk and oerform a number of deep 
breathings, which now will naturally be very full. Then repeat 
the run and walk, with deep-bicathing, several times. 


, The September number ha.s a special paper 
.from the renowned l^hysical Culture expert: 
EUSTACE MILES, M. A, 

‘ Non-I^hysician ; Heal Thyself’ 



REV/EWS 

The World of th^ Fourth Dimension iLud oibcf 

Essays. By an olTicer of the Grand Fleet. London: C. W* Danidl 

IjTD., Graham Uouse, Tudor Strkkt, E 0 

1 

These essays are complementary to otliers where the au- 
thor .has tried to show how we are essentially divine and can 
each create new worlds of sunlight and ha[)piness. In the 
books before us he continues his reflections upon the world and 
life of the Fourth Dimension. I'aith or fatalism, etc. The 
world we live in is a world of dead watchwords, such as 
Mechanics, empires, churches, authorities and traditions. But 
there is a new world whose watch words are Life, Light, Love; 
Truth, Beaut}’, ft is fatalism to believe that this new world 
is not for our generation at all. Faith — enlightened Faith— sees 
that it is quite open to us to achieve it. By thinking different- 
ly we learn to live differently. This constitutes a new world 
—new thoughts, new ideals, new occupations, new powers, a 
new kind of society. No limits there arc to the power of life 
— to the power of an idea or ideal held and expressed in the sole 
combined enlightened will of human!!}’. Like U'yssess, we 
should set our thoughts on a yet untravelled world, beyond the 
utmost bounds of human thought ’. Eurojic has emerged from the 
biggf St and bloodiest war in her h 'story, which has reduced one 
half of it to anarchy and starvation. And yet Europe has 
progress as her watchword and talks of India and Hindu 
Society as ‘dark and barbarous’. Our author, an English 
officer of the Grand Fleet, of 30 years of experience as a prac- 
tical man of affairs, has well remarked of the culture-proud 
Eluropeans, his lellowmen; ‘ Have we emerged from darkaess, 
savagery or barbarism ? VVe may say so, but will future agps 
think so ? If the world goes on on its present course, future 
ages will judge our civilisation just as we judge the Egyptian, ' 
Greek, and Koman civilisations or the Feudal system, in th^ 
light ot their own point ot view and not of ours. He will 
be a rash man who will deny the po.ssibility that one day the 
centre of the world’s civilisation may be India or China; and 
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will the descendants of these teeming millions place the value 
upon our civilisation that We place upon it ? ^ *New thought 
inupt reexamine the whole thing afresh. It must be free 'and 
fearless an- creative. It must affirm a new world of power 
and ha ppiiiess now— -the Kingdom of Heaven within the mi^d of 
the hmnan race-a thing to be constructed in bought and creat- 
ed in fact, a way of thought to be made a way ot living, found- 
ed upon a bc iiiif in our own divinity. The future is ours. We 
shall b * a divine race, instead of a human race, if we refuse to 
live by any other standai*ds than Truth and Love. Then will 
be gon.' life’s curses liki lilvisions, antagonisms, rivalric's and 
jealousies, li ‘bulling in tlie disappc.aranf ol bodily ills such as 
dis(.as(’ anti pain. Then will the human body reflect the im- 
morfal nJei within and become a spiritual body no longer 
subject to <h cay and cu ath. That will oe a world of free and 
happy human ieliowt^hip, of innecamr fun and amusement, of 
creations - J and c n , jynu'iu of beauty, of healthy and joyous 
cOCtivily, of infenso and glorious vi.aiity, The gate of the ijew 
world is not death — but the power to S‘.*e it and create it. Sure- 
ly the aiitliur’s conception cf this rn w thought world will 
app( nl to and find ready response in the heart of everv Hindu 
Occultist who St rives after the Life Divine here anJ now in 
the fiociiomof :uniatn7i,.i or Eternal Truth. 
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The wrongs in the world weigh so heavily on some minds 
that they take refuge in an ideal world of harmony where all is 
right and where we may enter, individually or collectively, 
here and now, if we have faith and if we discipline ourselves 
and spiritually use the gift of imagination. Those who thus 
, rise above fht present plane of existence 
A Table renounce all the old coner pts of l^harma, or 
of Values right and wrong, of good and evil, of caste and 
rr^cd, of convention and authority : they have 
a new {able of values in which thought, will, truth, freedom, 
love and beauty and purity an supreme. The ideal world is 
conceived by some people as a Fourth-Dimensional world. It 
is created by creative thought and se lf-expression. It is a 
world of God’s children — a world in which tfitii/ are Gods in 
conscious un'on and co-operation with the Almighty. Of 
thi^ world, dreamers dream and poets sing; in this world 
mystics see infinite and immediate f)Ossibilities of redemption 
from life’s present ills. 

This means to some persons Ilarmonial Living, which 
consists essentially m concentrating human energies on the 
reality of spiritual truth, wisdom, love, life, health, justice and 
peace. In such a living, the mystic realises 
From Within the inhon.mt divn'nity of all forms of life, by a 
Outward sense of his unity with them. In such a 
living is the key to healing the world from the 
unreality of temporal conditions, such as error, ignorance, 
death, disease, tyranny and war. All growth is from within 
outward. ‘ Nature and God and 1 as One, Work in accord 
till work is done’. In a word, Harrnonial life is its exempli-* 
fication, through the unity of body, mind, and spirit — the 
spirit mirroring itself, above all, in the fulness of life, in ful i 
red blood in the body, in full honesty and truth in the mind, 
and in the fullness of a greatful love for God in your heart. 

Yes, the spirit should mirror itself in a perfectly healthy 
and vital body and in a truthful mind and love-inspired heart* 

m 
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Love and Truth and Wholeness nre immortal and infinite 
things. Of thestj, Truth is an undying ilame. . It is a thing 
that is. We shoiald see it as it is, if we are to 
AnUnaying live the spiritual life. For Truth is that which 
Flame rais s us to divinity. And in its light, all our. 

fears and doubts and compromises are buritt up 
jn an instant and our way Ic the new world is made clear. 

Life IS a free divine thing. Its freedom constitutes its perfec- 
tion. Its function should be to create and rule. It should admit 
of no division. Its conception should be universal. fts truth 
should be a belief for a universal sunshine and warmth and 
happiness and power. ‘ Life can only function truly when i 
is free from all shackles and when it can hve in a World 
based on Love and Truth and Beinity, of all supreme and 
nfinite things. It will then be creativt . Its only work will 
be creation ’. Love and Triuh are the only foundations on 
iwhich we can rise to a realisation of Life. Such an infinite 
life should be our blood and our vitality. True life has 
no death in its composition. Death is but the logTca 1 
outcome of our bondage to dead things — to dead insti- 
tutions — to dead and soulless customs and 
Life and No habits, conventions and authorities. These are 
Death mere things of the world. Life is divine and 
can make or mar institutions and traditions 
We should so adjust ourselves to life as to include both cause 
and effect, spirit and matter, reason and intuition within our 
mind. ‘ There is no bar or wall in the soul where man the 
effect ceases and God the Cause begins. Cause and effect 
are two side*^ of one fact *. 

The oneness of Life Divine having come to be discerned, the 
worship of the Deity should be translated into a love and service 
of His creatures. This means that God’s 
A Religion of Heaven is transported to the earth and life 
Humanity here assumes a constantly increasing import- 
ance. Hence we find a prince among Bhaktas 
saying : Let my life be wholly devoted to love of God and 
service ot His devotees here on earth. I do not care to taste 
even of Heavenly joys \ This ideal, when rightly understood^ 
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and applied, implies, again, a life consecrated to the interests 
of humanity in general. Thus the true worship of God trans- 
lates itself into the Jove of mafn and finally into the realisation 
of the self — ot the One Universal Self or God as well as of the 
individualised self or jivatma which yet remains inseparable 
trom the Universal Self or spirit that animates or inspires all 
life. In such a realisation, the devotee never ignores )r neglects 
the physical or material body and mind, for he knows that both 
body and mind are the manifestations of the Self — the Temple 
of Go<f and the house of jivitruh and that it is in body and 
mind that man is made to work and se vc in the iiarnc of the 
Lord. 

When the Bhakta speaks of God, lie means always — not 
an absentee Lord beyond the tomb and beyond the clouds — 
but an ornnipresfint Deity, enshrined in the heart of all beings. 
Remember always and never forget the expression — tue (mini- 
presence of Gjd, ‘The viril understanding of 
Omnipresjnee the Omnipresence of God has converted the 
' of God spiixtiial heaven of the fuluro into iho. present 
manifestation The realisation dawns on you 
that you are now and here in a spiritual world whei e God is 
and rules by love and grace ; that We aiv living the I fe siiirit 
tuaJ or divine; that all life is of God divine. The conception 
of the omnipresence of God spiritn ilises the material and 
materialises the spiritual. The understanding of the Unity of 
life and the omnipresence of God beautifies the physical 
material, in everywhere infixing them with the realities of the 
spiritual'. 

Again, such an understanding means the conquest of love 
over fear— of the universal principle of beneficence over evij 
and malevolence. This realisation results in greater physical 
mental and material freedom and prosperity. It aims not to* 
enslave but to free — not to minister to the few but to the 
many. It shows heaven and hell as but conditions of mind 
and combines the Here and the Hereafter into the Eternal ' 
Now. It develops you through an increased consciousness 
that you inherently possess and brings into manifestation all 
desirable at^^ibutes. 
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THE NEW' RENAISSANCE 

VICTOR E. CROMER 

National and International Law in the Future. 

In the New Renaissance both national and international 
law will have to Undergo changes of a most momentous charac- 
ter, in order that the free peoples of the world will have full 
opportunity for fbrdevelopment of their national genius, while 
respecting the righ^ of other nations. National and interna- 
tional law will have • '■> be interrelated to each other. ‘ When 
one nation conque;' ; another,* said Buddha, ‘both the con 
quered and the conquerors are unhappy, for the conquered is 
always dreaming of his lost glory, while the conqueror always 
fears that the conquered will rise. Hence neither is happy *, 
In the New Renaissance there will be no conqueror or con- 
quered, as self-determination will be the right of all peoples. 

There is a little verse that runs, 

‘ He was a friend of liberty. 

As far away as old Cathay 

There are many people who believe in other people putting 
thefr house in order, but there are few people who settle down 
to the tiresome and monotonous work of putting their own 
.house in order. But we will have no New Renaissance unless 
all nations are prepared to settle their own domestic differences, 
and let their own captives go free, while they are dictating to 
other nations how they should serae their captives. This will 
be the test of national character and national sincerity. 
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Another direction in which national law will have to go 
along aimcsl a new line is the relation of classes to each other 
esjiecialJy where the worker^ and the capitalists are concerned,, 
The moral principles governing these relationships wiK have 
to be discovered, and a broad foundation laid down on which 
the edifice of an enlightened citizenship can be built. On this 
rests the whole vital question whether the future is to be 
disturbed by incessant warfare or to go ahead on sound lines 
of recons^truction towards ihe grand ideal. There are many 
other directions in which national law will have to be reformed 
in order that all nations can enter into the New Renaissance 
as co-equals in a great confraternity of peoples, but the fore- 
going represents the main lines of advance. 

The progress and reform of international law in the future 
will be in the direction of creating a feeling of brotherhood in 
l>lace of hatred, of open friendship instead of secret hostility. 
The struggle for markets has in the past been the most fruitful 
jcause of wars and disturbances. In the future nations must 
not take the diffifulties of their traders too seriously. That is 
to say, their mercantile service should be thoroughly efficient, 
but trade should not be allowed to enter into the serene domain 
of high politics. If international law gives all nations a fair 
field and no favour on the international markets, then there 
need be no grumbling if one is beaten by the better business 
abilities of the other. Let the loser practise that same busi- 
ness ability, but not call for aid from his country’s army and 
navy to help him out. If all nations are brought into the 
League of Nations, and an internatianal code is drawn up, an 
nternational court should be constituted in which the world’s 
most eminent law-givers could sit permanently in order to 
both dispense justice and define the laws on a world basis 
A leading judge should be drawn from each of the principal 
countries of the world, and they should have the whole world 
as their field of a survey. These laws should then be submitted 
to all nations for consideration, and When they are finely 
approved they would be adopted as the law of the world. 



‘NON-PHYSICIAN: HEAL 

• THYSELF’ 

EUSTACE MILES, M. A. 

Some time ago the Editor of ‘ The Kalpaka * kindly asked 
me to write an article on on occult subject. I cannot speak 
from experience about such matters, and I think it would be 
well if the many so-called ' Scientists ’, who call occult resear- 
ches nonsense, kept a similar silence. 

For there are many spheres of life in which the chief evi- 
dence is within one self. Before one has any riglit to pro- 
, nounce a verdict, one must have had personal experience : and 
this requires, as a rule, a certain discipline and technique. 

For example, if we Wish to concentrate in the Hindu way, 
we should begin with the right motives, such as help for our- 
selves and others, rather than sheer curiosity; and we should 
practise asana, pranayama, and other introductory exercis^. 
If we are unwilling to submit to these prelimiilary conditions and 
requisite of success, we should not condemn the Hindu way 
of concentration, as so many so-called ‘ Psychologists * do. 

Now I have had some experience in self-Healing, and in 
Healing others, or in guiding thousands of others as to how to 
Heal thennselves; so I have chosen this as my subject. 

I can only deal with a few of the many Avenues to Health. 
Others are described in my book, * Through the Day ’. 

The first and simplest will be the position of the body. 
This is of very great importance at the start. Some of the 
Hindu Exercises in Asana are very valuable for many reasons. 
With the right position of the body, there comes the right 
position of the organs of digestion, circulation, and elimination. 
All these important physical processes are helped when each 
part of the body is where it should be. Nearly every one In 
•civilised life Las the organs too low. The right locality of each 
organ is vital for the proper functioning of the whole body. 
The Exercises such as are described in that book require thou- 
sands of repetitions for most people before they become estab- 

887 
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lishod as subconscious habits. Here is a little exercise that 
would help many readers of this paper. Later on, I usually 
give more advanced exercises to those of my health pupils«who 
have mastered the first one. 

' Sit or (preferably) stand upright, not in the ridiculous 
position with the heels together and the toes out, a position 
ugly, and unjustified by science, but with the feet either to- 
gether with their inside lines touching, or else comfortably 
apart; but, anyhow, with the feet facing straight forward. 

Now bend the head and the body back, without strain, 
as if you were looking at something on the ceiling above and 
behind you. This draws the organs up. Keep them up, and 
then come into the normal and right position, with the organs 
still held up, but with the top of the head brought forward. 

Of course, the second exercise will be deep and full Brea- 
thing. It must not be thought that the * abdominal ’ (or down- 
ward and forward), expansion is the only kind of lower Brea- 
thing. Ninety-nine out of a hundred authorities on the subject 
make this serious blunder. There are other kinds of down- 
ward expansion besides the abdominal, which is decidedly 
ungraceful if practised to excess. There are even some who 
say that the * abdominal ’ Breathing is the same as full Brea- 
thing: in fact, there is hardly any subject on which such ignor- 
ance, and such dogmatism, prevail as the subject of Breathing . 

It is generally agreed that the Breathing should be nasal 
Every one admits tliis so far as regards inhaling ; and I think 
most people are in favour of exhaling being through the nos- 
trails also; though, for speaking purposes, it must be through, 
the mouth. 

Secondly, the Breathing should be rhythmical. There 
are rarious rhythms for different purposes. The rhythm com- 
monly recommended, and given as a general rule, is the rhythm- 
which takes twice as long over the inhaling and exhaling as 
over the holding in and the Waiting. For example, there might 
be four beats while you inhale, two while you hold in, four 
.while you exhale, and two while you wait before the next 
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E\A l\v\& \s 0Ti\7 owe oi aw a\twoRl Infinite number ot 
different rhythms. ^ 

thirdly, the Breathing must not be strained ; it must just 
be rather deeper and fuller than usaal. 

Fourthly, it must be with a realisation of the benefits of 
deep and full Breathing, the benefits being not merely .as re- 
gards oxygen, and the massage of the organs, and so forth, but 
also concerning intellectual, moral, and spiritual '' advance. 
But the many arguments in favour of deep and full Breathing 
‘ cannot be detailed here. 

Then there is the Self-Massage. There are numbers of 
, kinds of Self-Massage. All of them help the circulation, and 
the cleanliness of the skin. Perhaps the best known are the 
general massage (or skin-drill), and the abdominal massage, up 
the right side as far as the right ribs, then across the body 
rather above the navel, then down the left side, following the 
course of the colon. This is particularly useful for those who 
suffer from constipation. 

Another means of Self-Healing is the regulation of the 
foods and drinks. 

It is hard for some people to manage this; and tor these 
people thorough mastication, insalivation, and appreciation 
of all foods and drinks are especially important. One result of 
this ‘ Fietcherising, * as it is called, is that icss food is needed; 
there is less waste of food, and less poisoning from unnecessary 
food; the food is more easily digested, and altogether there is 
economy of physical energy; more energy is available for pur- 
poses of cure; the food is more thoroughly enjoyed; the person 
gets more self-control, and acquires the habit of leisureliness. 
ItHfs interesting to note how much trouble to-day is due to the 
•habit of hurry and hustle. This habit largely accounts for the 
taking of stimulants. People want to be at their best If they 
Were leisurely, they would sacrifice a little of the present feel- 
ing of fitness and efficiency for the sake of prolonged fitness 
in the future. 

Then there is the practice of water-sipping. This, like 
the practice df Breathingi must be with a realisation of the 
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great value of the habit. Both in deep and full Breathing and 
in ^ water-sipping there is ^ taken into the system, with the 
obvious oxygen and water, respectively, a certain amoutft of 
Prana (or energy). The more one realises this, the more bene- 
fit the practices of deep and full Breathing and water-sipping 
will bring with them. 


{To be continued) 


THE SPREADING FLAME 

A pdbssionlefis pure flame within thy heart 
Should steadfast burn. 

Its silent splendour should to all impart 
That towards it turn 

The knowledge and the bliss that bring repose 
From every ill and succour from all foes. 

The oil of love and prayer that fl ame should feed 
By day and night. 

And it shall grow as doth the mustard seed. 

And shed its light 

On all that lives and breathes in boundless space. 
And thou shalt see the Father, face to face, 

Morsdith Starr. 



HEALING through Astakshara 

Maha Mantra (Oontinufd), 

II. How a Mantrika can help the patient to 
heal himself. 

The Mantrika may, acting up to these instructions for the 
benefit of the patient, heal the latter by direct treatment or by 
absent or distant healing. He may treat the patient at any 
time convenient to himself and to the pat ient, ai often as he 
pleases without however straining hims ell or patient ; but let 
him know that the treatment given immediat ely before retiring 
is productive of quick results. Direct treatment may be 
advantageously given just before the patient falls asleep, while 
the distant or absent treatment may produce the best curativg 
effect, when it is given at the retiring time of the operator, or 
of both the operator and the subject. 

POSITION. 

Instruct the patient how to stretch “himself at ease, and 
quietly settling in bed, to * let go’ or relax himself, bcdy and, 
mind as far as he can. Let him also breathe deeply and rhy> 
thmically for a few minutes. The Mantrika should sit himsel- 
by the side of the patient and direct his eyes to the Disc bearf 
ing the Mantra and the words * AUM NARA YANA My Life 
My Refuge ’. 

PRELIMINARY TALK. 

Let him explain to the patient that Life or Prana is a gift, 
a continuous communication from God Narayana who is his 
Life, his Refuge, as well as the life and sole Refuge of the 
Universe. 

> BEOkUSE 

Life is of God, Divine ; 

Health is of God, Divine, 

Harmony is of God, Divine; 

Happiness is of God, Divine; 
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he who sincerely seeks after these in God’s Name and for His 
Service is vefily a seeker after God. 

A HAPPY SUGGESTION. 

Suggest to him in a quiet, solemn tone, that Life Eternal 
whose essence is Ineffable Joy or Ananda pu sates through 
Nature and Man, and that on the bosom of the boundless 
Ocean, of lite rolling on for ever at the Heart’s Centre of Being 
rests Sri Narayana the Lord of Life and Love, of Beanty and 
Joy. 

TRUE JAPA. 

True Japa is not with lips only, but, above all, with heart. 
True Japa is inaudible in its highest form. True Japa is per- 
formed in secret and in silence, and Sri Niiayana the True • 
Lord of Life, hidden in secret in the hearts of being, blesses 
the soul openly. Such is the Mystery, say the Mantra Yogis. 
God is the giver of all desires ; from him flow freely freedom 
from life’s ills Health, Harmony and Happiness and all other 
good things of Life to the faithful soul who comes unto Him 
and takes refuge in Him. 

RESTING IN THE LORD. 

Then teach him how one can retire into silence, with- 
drawing mind from the senses within and both from the world 
of sense, even as a tortoise draws in on all sides its limbs. Tell 
him how the sadhaka can withdraw himself, tortoise-like, be- 
hind the spirit’s buckler, and thus hide beyond harm under the 
shadow ojjthe Divine Feet (which symbolise His Grace). Thus 
taking refuge in the Lord of Life, the sadhaka may sincerdy 
desire Health, Happiness, Power, Truth, etc. and in short 
whatever he wills. The Lord ot Life, standing like Kalpaka 
the Giver of all Desires, at the Heart’s centre of being, showers 
His Blessing on the expectant soul according to the measure 
of bis faith. Impress upon the patient how this sadbana has < 
been tried from time immemorial, and has invariably succeeded. 
When the sadhaka has relaxed himself, closed his ph}rsicaf 
eyes, retired into silence, the mental Lake remains for him 
calm and peaceful. Then let him see in his mind’s eye the 

Mantra *AUM NAMO NARAYANAYA OM ' and the Words 
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‘ Sri Narayana, tny Life, my Refuse Let him take the 
thought ‘Sri Narayana is my Life’ and sec himself whole in 
h'S mind’s eye, as one with the Perfect Lord of Life.- Let hiija 
hold t£e thought ‘ Narayana is his Life ' to the exclusion of 
all other thoughts. Let him not think hard; but let him rather 
take refuge in the thought. Let him surrender himself whote- 
ly and solely to the thought and realise what it means to 
him and what it does for him. The Mantrika should suggest: — 

- SURRENDER YOURSELF ^ 

* Sri Narayana is Life. Surrender yourself to Him ; take 
refuge in Him. Realise what it means to you. Let the though 
think itself through you. Let it fill your being and flow 
•through your slowly, .'lowly, and penetrate throught 

every part of your system, until S^nli or sweet peace steals 
over you. 

< Sri Narayana is Life ; He is the Life in All. His Life 
is real. His Life pervades all lives. His Life cannot be stayed, 
diminished or slain, Ilis Life is Eternal ; hath neither begut- 
ning nor end. Life cannot be thought of. Life cannot be 
felt. Yet Life is ; Never was it not. Never it ceaseth to be — 
Weapons hurt it not; fire biirneth it not; waters cannot drown 
it ; dry winds wither it not. Life is over young — growing 
unto wholeness, ever- blossoming unto Happiness— ever-expand- 
ing unto Power — ever-progressing onward, forward, and up- 
ward. Such is the Infinite Life Divine — the Life of Sri 
Narayana — that you now feel vibrating through you. Life 
Eternal pulsates in your heart-throb, flows with your life-blood, 
thinks in your mind, loves in your heart, lives in your life, 
informs your frame of flesh and overflows through your whole 
being. 

. ‘ Now you realise your oneness with the infinite Life of 
•Narayana Who is the Life of your Life, your sole Refuge 

MORE AFFIRMATIONS 

Say now : ♦ Narayana, my Life, my Refuge ! Manifest 

thyself through me as Health, as Prana. I take refuge in Thy 
Grace. Manifest thyself through me; let Thy Life 
work in and through me that Thy Temple, my body, may 

. 2 
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show forth Thy perfection. Thus surrender yourself to the 
Will of Natayana ; be passive, believe, and he will do the rest 
for you. 

Then repeat after a short silence, softly, slowly the 
words: ~ * VasiLdevak S^nvam. Narayana is All. All is Vasudeva 
Narayana. He fills all space with His Life, with His Light, 
With His Love I He is there. He is here. He is everywhere. 
Here, Now, you are in the presence of Sri Narayana, thy Life, 
thy sole* Refuge. The sweetness of His Love enfolds you, the 
Light of His BLauty penetrates you. The sunshine of His 
Grace bathes you. His glory is all around you, shining 
through and over you. His < Life-Prana ' pervades you in and 
out revealing perfect Health and abounding Life in you, leaving 
you a liv-ng witness to the healing touch of the Almighty 
Physician, Who is the Life of your Life — your sole Refuge. 
*Om Namo Narayanaya Om ’. Santi, Santi, Santi \ Let the 
concluding words fall from the lips of the Mantrika, like the 
fall of the dew-drop on flower, like sweet gentle music on the 
ear, the Maha* Mantra whispered in the end like a breathed 
thought speaking Santi (sweet Peace) to the soul within. 

LET THE PATIENT SLliEP. 

The sadhaka ma)' fall asleep, if possible, thinking of 
Narayana as the Great Physician (Vaidya Natha), flooding the 
soul with the healing waves of Prana from His Milk-Ocean of 
Sachidanand'jf Life, Light and Love. If the sadhaka (patient) 
sleeps in the presence of the Mantrika, the latter may satisfy 
himself that the former is asleep by simple observation or some 
other test, but without touching him or shouting cut his name 
or without adopting any similar rough means. 

Then, addressing, as it were, the spirit or the real man in 
the patient, the Mantrika may repeat as follows in a half, 
whisper : ‘Now, you repose on the bosom of Lord Narayana 
folded in the Mighty arms of Infinite Life, of Infinite Grace, 
of Infinite Santi (Peace) and of Infinite Ananda (Joy), ,pr 
rapt in silence, the Mantrika may contemplate the sleeping soul 
seeing in his mind’s eye the sadhaka as he is, ideally, u e. in 
spirit, i. e., as he is, whole and perfect in living-loving Union 
with Sr Narayana, 
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At last the Mantrika may softly withdraw in the firm 
faith that the healing power of Sri Narayana^the Divine 
Mantrika is already upon the soul gf the Patient, working out 
the salvation (Mukti) physical, mental and spiritual which will 
soon result in freedom, peace and bliss. Within a fortnight, 
the sadhaka commences to enjoy the blessings of Auhtahshtfi^a 
Maha Mtintfa 

SIDDHIS OBTAINED 

(1) Even if everything goes against the patient,* and the 
human physician gives up his case as hopeless, the Mantrika, 
•with some experience, can heal the patient, if he starts right 
in and goes in the right way. 

• ( 2 ) Besides attracting abounding Prana-sakti, happiness 
and absolute health and harmony of the Kosaff, sfhoi)fa as well 
as sojkshtn^, u inner and outer, the sadhaka can also 
attract true strength or courage and absolute fearlessness, 
physical, mental, mural, emotional and spiritual. He can also 
attract, if lie is so minded, posiiion, prosper it^% the power 40 
heal and bless, dominion over the good things of the world, 
beauty of spirit and mind as reflected in tneeye, face and voice;, 
and anything else the sadhaka desires rightly and justly and 
wisely, provided he sets no limits to his powers. Let him carry 
with himself, wherever h(' goes, the deep-rooted conviction and 
firm faith that he, the* Real I ’ is a living spirit — i. e , a conscious 
living spiritual centie of Sri Narayana’s Prana Sakti, attract- 
ing the elements of all good things in life in accord with his 
right desire, firm faith and upright will. 

(3) A tremendous creaiive, producing, protective, all-con- 
quering power (sakti) lies latent in the Great Eight -syllabled 
Mantra. Constant Dhyana of the Mantra develops in the 
sadhaka a marvellous attractive powxr and enables him to 
.realise his highest and purest desires, here and now, in the 
name ot Sri Narayana, 

• 4. While performing the Maha Japa in favour of an 
absent Patient, remember that the Nathim or spiritual vibra- 
tion of the utt^ed Mantra (uttered in accents of chiid-like 

trust and confidence) ceiseth never but goes on floating oolemn- 
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ly on the soft stillness of Ahisa, until, wave after wave, ics 
healing influence spreads round the patient and bathes his soul 
in uttermost spiritual peace jind joy. 

CONCLUSION 

Never use your powers or siddhis to *vrong or injure 
another, for your lust or pride. Taking refuge in Sri Narayana's 
Name, tread on the way of love, and, as the sun rises every 
morning in the ICast, the glorious spii itnal San — Sri Narayana 
— will ri^e for you in the in all splendour and 

Deaiity, flooding with His perfect White Light the mystic 
Lotus of your heart; for truly, the Malia Mantra is the Magic' 
Golden Key that opens ti c Heaven of Light — the Home of 
Eternal Life and Love, here *ntfi n w*, 



LESSONS IN MASTER 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

PAlft, F.LLSWORT][ 

Extension. 

In the previous lesson we began the stud\ ot what maV be 
called ‘ intt ntion ’ of consciousness, or involution ; the centering 
of desire upon that inneT truth of being which is the well-spring 
from which all appearance, all creation, springs ‘Later we 
will return to this phase ol the evolutionary process, but for 
the present we must consider a concurrent phase of our problem. 
We have begun to broaden and deepen the inlet through which 
spiritual energy reaches us ; now we must learn to increase the 
capacity of the channel through which we are to convey this 
energy to the ‘ world 

The law which buids us htre has its parallel on the lower 
level of the physical universe. Energy is somevhat sinii ar to 
water in a closed pipe: in order to change the contents of the 
pipe from a static toad^namic condition, •from passivity to 
motion, W( must provide an inlet for water to enter and an 
outlet for it to leave the pipe . Providing cither without the 
other will avail nothing. 

Spirit is always the source of energy, although th’s energy 
may reach us in a specialized form — as electrical energy, or 
vital energy, for instance. Pmilding np a consciousness of the 
spiritual source of all power enables the student to receive 
more of this energy ; but before this inflow really can become 
effective, an outlet must be {irovided. The old ideal was to 
‘ conserve vitality ' — just as if we were to try to turn more 
water into our pipe, already full, withruU providing an outlet 
for it. Thus this age-old problem of increasing the energy 
available for work, or for body-building and health, or for any 
other conceivable purpose, is a two-fold problem : we must 
learn to open the entrance gates for the reception of spiritual 
* energy ; and we must jirovidc an expression for this energy, so 
that it may reach the outer world or the cosmos through us. 
These two requiremenls are fundamentals. 

S37 
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At the risk of confusing those students who do not like 
‘ theories’ and philosophical doctrines, I am going at this time 
to call attention to what may be called the * philosophy of 
creation.’ This metaphysical fragment will be as brief as I 
can make it, but something of the kind is necessary if the usual 
errors in dealing with the application of energy are to be 
avoided. 

Most of this theory of the nature and purpose of creation 
is summed mp in the first five words of the Old Testament. 

•IN THE BEGINNING, GOD CREATED!’ 

We have in this brief statement two elements of the great- 
est importance: First, God — that which was before the 
• beginning *; and, second, creation. We have also, by inference 
a third element : God created — therefore creation in itself must 
be good. 

In the begining Gcd created : out of nothing he created 
sonjething — some th%ng^ or some things. Obviously this act of 
creation did not change the basic characteristic of these things 
— they came out of nothing and eventually will return to their 
source. Things, therefore, are creations, and are real only to 
the consciousness which behold them. In the consciousness of 
this primal creative wisdom, or God, creation was good. He 
looked upon His creation and called it • good * many times. 
But with the creation of man and his birth into self-conscious- 
nes^,typified in the experience in the Garden of Eden a fourth 
element was added : a subdivision of divine consciousness, 
working within the creation, and for the time conscious of both 
good and of evil. And this specialized consciousness, or divine 
consciousness after the • fall, ’ had another characteristic : ^ it 
had come to see things as realities in themselves,. instead of as 
creations of the beholding consciousness. 

Up to this point we have located the begining of things 
and of creation in God ; and we have seen that in its ultimate ^ 
nature this entire creative process is good, although its products 
are not self-conditioning realities, but are products of the 
consciousness which beholds them. 
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In order that the creation might have both diversity and 
unity, this part of the creative consciousness wbi«h was work- 
ing jvithin the creation subdividtid itself into a big, unifying 
creative energy and into personal centers —the conscious per- 
sonalities of men. Cosmic Consciousness, or the World Spirit, 
is that mind of things which has for its physical body or iifttru- 
ment of expression the entire universe, o: cosmos. Personal 
consciousness is the spark of spirit bounded by the recognition 
of one human being. Often these two specializations of Spirit 
work more or less independently of cne another ; sometimes 
they work in opposition to each other ; there comes a time 
when they work together, in the development ot the individual 
seeker. This is when he acquires * Cosmic Consciousness, * or 
conscious unity with the World Spirit — not Spirit, God, but 
with that specialization of God’s wisdom and energy which ex- 
presses itself in the vast creation or cosmos. 

Just as the consciousness of each individual is undergoing 
a transformation, through the spiral path of personal evolution 
so this World Mind or Cosmic Consciousness is swinging *for- 
ward through the ages, combining, dissolving, and recombining 
its elements into newer and more harmonious forms. It is ere- 
ating^ and in so doing is carrying out the basic purpose which 
was contained in the impetus with which it started at the 
‘ beginning. ’ In other words, God’s method of creating a uni- 
veise is to create within it the power to create itself- And this 
creation of His is good — is good in all its mutations and trans- 
mutations. The evolutionary process, crude and devious as it 
seems when viewed from the stand point of one instant out of 
all eternity, is GOOD. That is where the divine standard of 
judgment and the human standard differ : man calls much of 
tfiis experience m creating himself, and still more of the experi- 
•Unce of the World Mind in creating its, part, evil. That is 
because he does not get the right perspective : he measures 
everything with the little inch measure of human desire. 

It is a futile effort, this struggle of the finite to measure and 
limit the infinite. Tn the end, man goes down to defeat: his 
Violent opposition to the divine and to the cosmic order initiates 
with him forces of transition and disintegration ; he is dissolved 
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in order that he may make a tiny stride forward when he rein- 
carnates. T/iat is tue hard Way wliich the race has had to 
tread until it lifted itself by dicer suffering and sclf-buhding 
above the animal level. 

Today, many of those individuals who compose the human 
race have reached a level which makes it jiossible for them to 
substitute an easier and more effective way for this w.iy of trial 
and error. By getting back in understanding and in sympathy 
to the nature and purpose of creation, and by co-operating with 
its mechanism as expressed both on the personal and on the 
cosmic planes, much of the sheer brutality of blind creation 
can be eliminated. 

I think that we have enough of the theory of creation for 
our present needs, so that now we can consider the a[)[)Iication 
of this theory to the life of discipleship. Two principal facts 
stand out: Energy must have a channel of expression, as well 
as one of entry, if it is to liow through the individual ; and the 
cosmic order is good, not evil. Let us see how we can develop 
the potential hors^-power of these principles. 

With the dcvolo])ment of that mesh of racial customs and 
habits which we call ‘ civilization,’ arbitrary criterions ef good 
have been established. We are taught to enjoy those things 
which the majority of the race, in thi:ir long journey through 
the cosmic wilderness, have found good. Money and the ability 
to influence others are commonly rcccnizcd forms of good. And 
they are good, viewed from every standpoint. The only trouble 
is that in the acceptance of these racial standards, other and 
broader forms of good have been lost sight of. The acijuire- 
ment of money and influence is good as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough to produce a well-balanced and harmoni- 
ous life. 

Expression draws energy by using it. Repression and 
negation shut off the flow. This simple fact accounts for the 
long line of decrepit good people and hale and hearty sinners, 
which has puzzled the curious for ages. Negative goodness is 
worse than positive ‘badness.’ x4n energetic and ambitious 
scekci after good in all its forms will find much good, even 
though he pierce his fingers occasionally on the nettles beside 
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the path. And the big, encouraging thing about him is that 
when he does turn into the path of harmonious e-^pression, he 
will carry with him a habit of ♦doing things up brown \ . I 
have seen some of these hardened old sinners about-face and 
start after righteousness with the same zeal and the same 
effectiveness which they formerly displayed in speeding dbVn 
the primrose paths of dissipation. 

All of which may be interpreted into the simple precept, 
Learn to be for something^ not just good. Learn to ex- 
^ press yourself, and don’t let the fear that you may make a 
mistake, may do some thing which the world will frown upon, 
inhibit your efforts. Better do something radically wrong, 
• get the bumping old man Experience will give yon for it, and 
start at once to do something else, right this time, perhaps, 
than repress yourself into a state of chronic pink-tea saint- 
liness. 

Learn to enjoy life. The trouble with the man who 
makes a million or a hundred million and enjoys every moment 
of the tussle, is not what he does, but what he doesn’t do. 
His acquirement of money and power are fine ; not because 
money is good in itself ; before the * beginning, ’ remember, 
it was nothing; eventually it will again become — nothing. 
But the getting of it, the joyous scramble for expression, is 
good. The money king did part of his duty, but he probably failed 
to enjoy the rest of the vast cosmic harmony: lost his power to 
enjoy good music and good poetry, the cool, sweet air of early 
morning, or a red sunset, with purple mountains standing out 
against the sky line. He gave expression to God’s energy, 

but his expression was not sufficiently broad. 

• 

Live / That is the way to get life. Use your mind and 
your body and those artistic faculties which enable you to enjoy 
beauty, wherever found. And begin at once to get away from 
ihe racial standards of what is good and harmonious. To the 
World Mind there is nothing ugly or sinister in reptile or 
bacterium : the scientist who studies these forms of life learns 
to see their ^uty. So must you do. 
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The assignment for this lesson can be stated briefly, but 
it may take you years to master it. You are to begin now to 
to see only beauty and good. War is evil, you say ? ,But it 
isn’t. Get back into that Mind of Things which lies at the 
heart of the ever-shifting picture, and you will see in war and 
in all distintegralive processes simply the somber lower tones 
of the world-picture. You cannot make it all high lights and 
vivid colors. Begin now to re-educate yourself away from 
these raeial standards. All is good, for all is part of that 
tremendous creation which is creating itself. The very 
process is joy. 

During your time in the Silence, this evening, just lie still 
and let your mind, or your imagination, if you prefer that 
word, float cut over the cosmos. Take in the steely-blue stars, 
blazing suns of other systems. See this little speck of matter 
upon which you dwell as it really is — a grain of sand on the 
vShore of God’s infinite sea. But see yourself as you really are, 
top: part of that consciousness which was before the beginning. 
These things are but things, and will come to an end. You 
are a priest after the order of the Melchizcdek, without begin- 
ning of days or end of time. 

Your experience in awakening to this new and greater 
consciousness will at first be vague and unsatisfactory. You 
cannot break the. chains which bind you to your own and the 
racial past as you would snap a tie of yesterday. But a time 
will surely come, if you persist, when you no longer will be 
bound to the ‘wheel of things’. You will be in the world, 
will enjoy it as you never d*id before, but will not be of it. 

And how will this effect the problems which are npw 
confronting you ? How will it heal your body or your pocket 
book ? By opening the inlet and the outlet of infinite streams 
of energy. When you become one with the Mind of Things, 
with the Cosmic Spirit, you will be able to express youiself 
and that Life within you which is God, in a vaster and more 
glorious way than you ever glimpsed before. You will be 
conscious constantly of perfect harmony — and consciousness 
is cause. When this awareness of present beauty and perfec* 
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tion is fully established whithin you, you will find that your 
limitations have disappeared into the nolhingness.from which 
they sgrang. If things arc created within the consciousness 
which beholds them and are real their only, and if you have 
at last worked back to that vast Cosmic Spirit which unifies 
the formud universe, you have done away with the possibilities 
of imperfection in your creation. 

Don’t bother too much about the metaphysics of this 
lesson, if it confuses you. Just go to work t»t the ass’ignment, 
and occasionly re-te ui the lesson. In time it will be as plain 
*to you as the alphabet is now. 



PHReNOUOQY 

PRACTICALLY EXPLAir^D 

J. MILLOTT SEVERN, F. B. P. S. 

« 

6. Continuity 

Continuity or concentrativeness, which is located just 
above Inhabitiveness and below Self-Esteem, cannot very well 
be classed in any one group of organs. Some of the earlier 
authors were inclined to think that it combines with and is 
most needed in giving permanency to the functions of the 
social and domestic sentiments ; hence it is some times classed 
with that group, but the experiences of modern Phrenologists 
are conclusive in their agreement that its function stimulates 
continuity in all the mental faculties — intellectual, moral 
and social. 

• Continuity gives fixedness to the attention, continuity of 
thought and feeling, connectedness of mental action, unity, 
ability to apply the mind closely and consecutively to one thing 
at a time, and patiently pursue the same until complete ; so that 
when the mind engages in any action it lends it energies to 
make that action permanent, continuing until its object is 
accomplished. 

The student in whom this faculty is large is not easily 
diverted from his studies or distracted by the intrusion of extra- 
neous thoughts; he focusses his attention entirely on what he 
is at the time doing, and so assiduously concentrates his mind’s 
powers as often to be quite oblivious to what is going on 
around him. 

Continuity is a weak faculty in many people, especially 
the young, disposing them to be changeable, restless and un- • 
settled, and hence is very detrimental to their progress, and 
frequently the cause of much failure in life. A large develop- 
ment of this faculty is an exception rather than the role ; there 
are thousands of persons who possess splendid mental abilities 
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and who might even rank as geniuses had they sufficient mental 
application to work out their mind's powers. 

Restlessness, impatience, de^ultoriness and inattention, 
the disposition to be flighty and superficial, and always want- 
ing change in occupation, amusement and study result chiefly 
from a deficiency of this faculty. Therefore strenuous effei:ts 
should be made to cultivate it if great achievements and solid 
permanent progress would be attained. 

Persons with small Continuity and an active mind are apt 
to have too many irons m the fire ; too many things and interest 
•on the go, more than they can attend to ; such do not utilise or 
economise their mental and physical powers to advantage ; 
before one-thing is finished or complete, their attention is tum- 
ped to other matters, thus much effort is often put forth, and 
many good resolutions made, and but little solid or permanent 
work accomplished. Constant application and continued 
efforts are required in all great achievements ; without con- 
centration of mind, nothing great requiring mental application 
can be done ; thus when good abilities exist in connection with 
small Continuity, they are deprived of much usefulness. 

In cultivating Concentrativeness, many faculties of the mind 
are developed and strengthened, including the Perceptive and 
Reasoning powers, memory, the habit of perseverence, and the 
mental powers generally, and whatever is especially concentrat- 
ed upon ; hence efforts to improve this mental faculty is a 
profitable mental exercise. 

There is much written at the present time extolling the 
advantages of concentration. It constitutes the chief basis of 
teaching in most of the systems of psychical instruction that 
have been launched upon the public during the last few years. 
To read advertisements of the promoters of these new methods 
of •mental training one would verily think that all a person has 
Jto do to attain the highest pinnacle of success in any sphere of 
work, business or profession, is to be for ever concentrating. 
Such advocates can have but a meagre knowledge of the 
manifestation of the mind’s powers, or they would know that it 
is in such incessant mental concentration that madness lies . 
Lack of concentration being a weakness in the majority of 
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people, its cultivation should be encouraged. It should be 
remembered, however, that an excess of this faculty makes a 
person stupidly prolix, ted(iously plodding, inouotonous, and 
unable, even when it would be most advantageous to do so, to 
turn his attention quickly enough to other things to enable him 
tO'be a successful competitor with others having less concentrative- 
ness. A sufficiency of this faculty is good; it is, in fact absolute- 
ly necessary to the attainment of hit^h mental efficiency, but 
there is a danger in having too much. A well-developed though . 
not unduly large amount of this mc^ntal ffualiiy, combining 
with an active intellect, is productive of resourcefulness, intel- 
lectual aptitude, ability to turn one’s attention to many things 
in quick succession, and to be stimulated by the effect and 
charm which variety has upon the mind, instead of suffering' 
from a confusion of ideas. Fairly large Concentrativeness is 
useful to students engaged in educational pursuits and while 
qualifying for professional careers, and to many kinds of 
mechanics and scientists whose employments need close appli- 
cation of their mental powers; but for business men, and 
particularly commercial travellers, salesmen, demonstrators who 
have the handling, sampling and displaying of goods, and 
who need quickly and aptly to explain the merits of a number 
of articles and things; lawyers who have to compare all sorts of 
conflicting evidence, and rapidly summarise their conclusions 
while on their feet, the quick-change variety actor, the versatile 
public speaker or teacher, and every other class of people whose 
success depends upon quickness of mental action, versatility of 
mind, prompt judgment, and a ready capacity to adapt them- 
selves to circumstances in which they may be placed for the 
time being, large Concentrativeness would confuse, stupify, 
muddle and materially hinder their progress and success. Hence 
the advocacy of such strenuous concentration is not in accord 
with common sense, notwithstanding that there is a good deal^ 
of failure arising from a weakness in connection with this faculty. 

The characteristics of Continuity differ from those* of, 
Firmness, and must not be mistaken one for the other. Many 
persons having large Firmness will be persevering, firm, persist- 
ent, resolute, even stubborn, who are by no means consistently 
plodding, assiduous and continuous in their efforts ; while 
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others with smaller Firmness than Continuity, conjoined to 
active Cautiousness*disposing them to be hesitant and undecided 
may yet pursue one uniform business or object with undevia- 
ting ^regularity. While persistency in some degree may be 
characteristic of phasings of Continuity, it is more distinctly a 
manifestation arising from large Firmness, and though jvill 
power and self-possession are sometimes associated with the 
functions of Continuity, they are not characters of this faculty; 
they belong respectively to Firmness and Secretiveness, 

To cultivate Continuity it is necessary to apply the mind 
diligently to one thing or subject at a time until finished and 
complete. Make a practice ol concentrating the mind’s powers 
for at least a few minutes as often as convenient, and as re^^u- 
larly as possible every day ; give yourself a little time to think 
what it would best answer your purpose to do, be careful in 
in your choice of subjects, so as not to waste your time unpro- 
fitably, then be determined to finish whatever is worthy of the 
doing before beginning other things ; cultivate more fixedness 
of purpose, a keener interest in your work and studies, bring 
your mind to bear unitedly upon your plans, give your whole 
attention to what you are doing, avoid desultory habits in read- 
ing, and never allow the thoughts to wander; in this way a 
mastery over this weakness will soon be gained. 

A prominence sometimes occurs at the joining of the sutu- 
ures of the occipital and parietal bones in the region of the 
location of Continuity which should be taken into account in 
judging the size of this organ. 





ETCHINGS FROM THE BROAD 
HIGHWAY OF PHILOSOPHY 

F. H. KEY 

Rari nautes in gurgite vasto Swimming here 
an<J there in the wide waters The wide waters, to which 
psychological speculation gives access, are surely a no man’s 
land, or common ground on to which may fare forth all those 
who wish to embark on the voyage (very often harmless) which 
engaged the Neo-Platonists and other Greek mystics The 
unformed mystic elements of Plato’s profound contemplation ^ 
were given fuller development by these Mystics, who followed 
him, and regenerated a study of the occult which had lately 
suffered beneath the materialist regime of Aristotle and the • 
stoics. 

Against the theory of reason, or common sense, of Aristotle 
there arose in revolt the mysticism of the older Greeks. This, 
in later times, conjoined with somewhat of the .elements of 
Oriental philosophy, and became imbued especially with some 
of the principles of Jewish thought. Intuition was the main- 
spring from which flowed the cult of ihc unknuwfh which 
received preference to the more mundane reason of the scientifi- 
cally inclined thinkers. There arrived on the scene Philo 
Judaeus. Philo was a Jew and repre: ented the uniting of 
Jewish theology with Greek mysticism, which was to become 
the Neo-Flatonism of Plotinus. 

The Jew * was sometimes called the Alexandrian, for he 
came of a wealthy Hebrew family resident m that city. Dur- 
ing his upbringing ho had without doubt plenty of opportunity 
of cultivating those states which were finally to bring him fame 
as a philosopher, iiis education was good; while coupled with 
this, he probably had free access to the great Alexandrian 
Library, where he was able to read all the extant Greek 
authors and study their various systems of philosophy. He 

** For tills doacription 1 am indobtod in part to Jack's Reference Booh 
from which source many of tho salient points liavo been culled. 1 have also 
searched tor doRcTiptive reforonces to PlatiiiiiH and the famous library of 
Alexandria under the head of general information, but have f.iiled to find any 
Hiicb. 
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may thus have remarked the absence, from the great majority 
of these works, of Eschatology, or the study of that state 
which Man and Soul may, or tnay^ not, attain after death. It 
may ah o have been this absence of an * account of the lost 
things^ from Jewish theology which prompted Philo to join 
with the Greek Mystics. He introduced the principle of 
rationalism, that went tc give weight to the philosophy, which 
otherwise would certainly have become mere necromancy. 
Rationalism became the rudder by which was sheered the 
barque of speculation on the vast, psychic waters. 

» This fresh belief in wtmnon^ rather than in reason^ afford- 
ed to Philo Judaeus a more likely method of visualising and 
grasping the idea of the supreme good. Greater furtherance 

• was given to the creed by the inimical criticism of Carneades 
and the scholars of the New Academy ; so that in later times 
mtuitiojff having been thrown into relief by such scepticism 
was made still more explicit, and more intelligently apprehend- 
ed by Plotinus. 

Plotinus became the great and commanding personality 
(A. D. 205 — 270) of the Alexandrian, cr Neo-Platonist group 
proper. His speculation divulged more clearly its own inherent 
motives on account, probably, of its being more essentially of 
the nature of the older Greek philosophy than of the modern 
rationalism: although, on the other hand, this same rationalism 
cannot bo too greatly emphasised, being, as it was the guiding 
principle. Thus the world- movement, or motif of Creation, is 
represented as being a simple event, or occurrence ; while the 
‘ highest good ' becomes a series of pulsations flowing from 
within a yet more secret personality. The ascending series of 
ideas which formerly had been current, the sense images, were 
notv changed into a rational intuition — into thought. The 
various ‘souls’ of Plato and Aristotle’s ‘mental powers’ were 

• now merely grades of a general descent cf the divine inner 
consciousness into lower, and yet lower forms, which eventually 
■become separated and particularised in the animal, or repro- 
ductive soul, and ultimately in mere matter. 

This theory, however, is not sufficiently explanatory ; for 
it would be of still greater service to ascertain, and thorough- 

4 
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ly realise, by what particular mechanical (or otherwise process 
these ephemeral pulsations of the • heart of things ’ become 
solidified into matter and such stuff. A discovery of this process 
might mean the solving of the entire problem, and so thopough- 
ly explain to mystified mankind the naiurf. of the universe. But 
sucji a culmination is as difficult, it might honestly be admitted, 
of attainment as the Philosophers’ Stone. Such a hunt or 
voyage of discovery, seems to be certainly quite as futile as the 
famous quest for the ‘ Holy Grail ’ and King Arthur and his 
knights no more in rtatUfj found that than did any less design- 
ing person ! In short, intuition cannot be rational and, at the 
same time, remain et^sentially intuitive : they are two different 
articles, and cannot be merged one into the other. 

The salient characteristics of this point did, nevertheless, 
possibly not appeal to the perceptive faculty of our Alexan- 
drians ; and they proceed with their theory in the diiection 
indicated by their speculative nose. 

According to Plotinus the soul was a something spiritual, 
an?l not mere matter or even reason. The two principal stand- 
points on which he based his discussions were, first and most 
important, that there could be no such rational combination of 
inanimate particles and organisms out of which might become 
created an animated or living entity. Secondly, that the 
continuance of pel sonal identity is made credible, or rather, 
actually proven by one’s possession of the faculty of memory. 
Plotinus ought farther to have expounded the relation between 
memory and mind; but as regards this important step he leaves 
one only to conjecture, afcd simultaneously, in the dark. Mind, 
he says, is mind; and the supreme mind is God. This supreme 
mind, then, must only later acquire the valuable addition of 
memory, for God is without an ego and must therefore be un- 
possessed of memory. He is the one from whom the alter eg&t 
or human personality, emanates and becomes stabilised with 
other ideas. According! y, therefore, one of the stabilising 
essentials must be the faculty of memory, which becomes, in-* 
corporated in the individual; although memory, for a certainty 
gives one no remembrance of one’s issuing, or creation, from 
out of the Supreme Mind. 
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He further dogmatises that this supreme mind is the first 
stage * in the manifestation of pure identify * ;^in which case 
the query comes up, where is the^point of origin moving from 
whiSh this stage is reached ? One might dare to say that if 
there is a point of origin beyond the supreme motif t it cannot 
be brought to light; being, as it is, beyoni rational apprehen- 
sion, beyond the Supreme ! However, to proceed with the 
theory — the mind recedes, and at a second Ftage, the* world 
soul \ is arrived at; and so forth and so forth till jit becomes 
formed in identities of humanity, then evolves in the animal, 
and finally roaches the last stage of insubtJety and becomes un- 
quickened matter. A prodigious reckoning surely 1 
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Mr. William Walker AtkinsoQi in the Advane'id Thtughi 
shows how the principles of Mental science were well illustrat- 
ed and proved m the middle age records of miraculous cures 
effected by sacred relics, shrines, etc. « In many cases the 
< relics were undoubtediy bogus — but they did the work. 
Why not ? The faith and confident expectation — the real 
cause of the cure — was there in full force, aroused and fanned 
by religious fervou*- and the * contagion of crowds ’ ; it would 
have been far more wonderful if no cures had been made **. 
Even to this day, in our country, as in remote parts of P2urope, 
miraculous cures are effected by shrines and sacred relics— a 
certain percentage of the crowds of lame, halt and blind seek- 
ing for health being cured each year. The effects may be true, 
but the real cause is overlooked and pseudo-causes are substi- 
tuted. Scientific investigation, while destroying the belief in 
thej)seudo-causes, really strengthens belief in the hidden, under 
lying principles of ‘Mental healing — namely, (1) the faith and. 
confident expectation, (2) the definite mental idea and picture 
and (3) tne suggestion. 

To be healed it is necessary to have Faith in some Power 
or SakH able to heal. Faith then, is the first step, as pointed 
out by a writer in the Now magazine. He would place first 
in his healing method the Affirmation — I have Faith in myself 
as Life ; I am Life and Power to heal. “ The second step is 
to desire above all to be healed, * Desire arises in soul ; right 
desire is a demand of the spirit for expression. ‘ One should 
desire health so much that he is willing to give time, effort, 
thought and most of all. Love, to obtain it. • Change thy mode 
of thinking • is the law. For all ill-health, no matter what,, 
had its origin and its development in thought. Some mental 
picture, either acquired by heredity or by conscious or uncon- 
scious choice, lies as cause behind ail illness. ’ To root out • 
such conditions of Ai mka or mental ill-health, right desue 
must shape itself into the mental picture of health. Then you 
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must have the consciousness of power to be and to do. When 
this consciousness is born comes the decision — I will. Suffice 
it to fay that Suggestion is a factor ever present, controlling 
and determining individual human consciousness. Then the 
subconscious will do the healing. 

Some ( dvanced thinkers of the world are beginning to 
realise, what the aspirants after Kuyasiddhi have always 
realised, that what is called old age, is a disease, ‘and that, 
like many other diseases, it can be healed by Mental Science. 
In this connection, the Editorial note, in the International 
Psyehie Gazette, on ‘ Youthful Old Age ’ will be found instruc- 
tive. » Dr. Peebles has been wont to say that growing old was 
simply a bad habit ; there was no need for it ; the human spirit 
could retain its perennial youth, buoyancy and power, and 
largely ignores the ill of the desh. ’ The same thing is just 
being said by no less an authority than Sir James Cantlie, a 
famous London physician. He gets up in the morning early 
and dances for fifteen minutes. He has a keen sense of humour 
and is a thorough-going optimist who believes in hearty full 
throated laughter. He says there is no need for the grafting 
of monkey's glands. ‘ Men on the wrong side of fifty must 
simply learn to breathe deeply and do appropriate physical 
drill till they perspire. ’ He is also going to show how ladies 
can escape the * weight of years ’ by the sacred art of dancing 
or what has been happily called the * poetry of motion ’ which 
in its torn, should be an expression of the divine joy in the 
heart. 

Two or three leading topics in the quarterly Reason deal 
with some aspects of mental healing which are often lost sight 
of. Mr. F. L. Rawson, a well-known spiritual healer makes a 
special point of taking no material steps whatever during heal* 
ing. He strikes the key-note — ‘Watch and pray*. Watch 
•thought continually and pray without ceasing. Directly you 
think a wrong thought or even an inharmonious thought, drive 
it out of your mind. A Hindu occultist would treat such 
thoughts as demons or Rakshasas to be cast out forthwith. 
How? In the language of Mr. Kawson, cease thinking of things 
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material, raising the level of your thoughts until you are ihink^ 
ing only of Gbd, and things spiritual. This is what the Hindu 
occultist would mean by spying : * When the demons and 
Rakshasas troubled the Rishis and Devas, they turned in 
thoujght to Narayana (God) and the " Milk-sea (Heaven). For 
the purpose of healing, turn in thought to God and Heaven, 
and deny the existence in heaven of the wrong thing thought 
of, seen or felt. Then realise the existence of the opposite. In 
the Heaveh of reality all is peace and joy and love. Think of 
God as absolute Love and of man as the beloved of God. 

‘ Dwell on this realisation and make it as real as possible to 
yourself *. Realise there is nothing but God and His manifest- 
ation in the world of reality. Note that your ideal of God has 
to be made as clear as possible. Form also as clear an idea as 
you can of God’s manifestation — thinking at the same time of 
Heaven’s infinite life, love, wisdom and beauty. ‘‘ Reversing 
our thoughts in this way all day long, is prayer without ceasing 
and is leading us continually to abide ‘ in the secret place of 
the Most High Alt disease, sin, worry, limitations, etc. — being 
merely the effect of wrong thinking — have no permanence about 
them, God and His manifestation being spiritual, and perfect. 

To the spiritual healer, there is no hard and fast rule for 
working. Above all, he is still and lets the inner Ruler teach 
him the Way — relying on Him as the only power back of all 
things and phenomena. ‘ God is ihe only thinker, the only 

actor, the only Greater, the only power then as the 

Psalmist says, < no harm can come nigh thy dwelling ’ and the 
< peace of God which passeth all understanding ’ would be 
ever present. All that man has to do is to be happy, make 
others happy — whereby he gains his greatest happiness — and 
watch God at work. This does not mean that one is not 
active. On the contrary then the mist of matter which hides 
heaven from us, instead of disappearing slowly and irregularly * 
disappears with rapidity and daily we see that God’s perfect , 
world is around us here and now. Mr. Rawson points out that 
when man takes material steps, the mist of matter that hides 
Heaven from his ga^e automatically thickens on the successive 
, pictures. Then the same amount of treatment docs not clear 
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away the mist of matter to the same extent. He illustrated 
this in New Orleans by two examples. The first * relates to a 
compatition arranged under most fiifTicult circumstances. ‘Only 
three shots were allowed, and about three-cjuaners of an hour 
elapsed between each shot, whilst the other competitors fired 
standing with their heels together and firing from the shoulder. 
The first two shots he aimed and treated, getting an inner each 
time, with which he was delighted, as he has not touched a 
gun for ten or twelve years and had not fired a riiie in a 
competition in his life. When the third shot came, as it was 
* firing at the end of the competition, he knew he could not win 
unless he got a bull, so he put the rigle to his shoulder, looked 
, at right angles and directly he realised God as clearly as he 
had done for the previous shots, pulled the triggar and obtained 
a bull, and was given the gold medal. His theory is that while 
he was aiming the first time the mist was thicker so that the 
same amount of treatment did not bring about the desired 
result, whereas the latter time the mist was thinner, and conse- 
quently became more like heaven. 

The second case refers some companies in trouble for whose 
work Mr. Rawson was responsible. He worked hard and 
treated each day. And yet he could not anything like get 
through the work. Consequently, he rested for two days, 
merely seeing those who came for treatment. He succeeded 
and was never overworked again. ‘ The principle involved at 
in the first case that while he was doing material work and 
trying to overcome the difficulties in that way, the mist was 
bicker, but when he stopped trying to do anything, it thinnedt 
on the successive pictures, and less treatment resulted in 
Heaven being more clearly seen All these go to show that 
in every being reside great reservoirs of ‘ healing power 
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Ou&line of the Secret Hindu Ten chines by Hereward 

Carrington. Ph. D., NEW YORK : Dodd, Mead and 

Company, 1920. Price: $ 3 00. 

If is a great pleasure to commend this work by Mr. H. 
Carringfop as a mine of valuable information on psychic and 
allied topics which are now engagingthe at^^ention of advanced 
thinkers all over the world. The materi al for this has been 
collected from the interesting series of twelve lectures, delivered 
before the Psychological Research Society of New York in 
1918, And it may well form a useful guide for the serious 
student who is thoroughly and intimately acquainted with the 
groundwork of • psychism ’ and who is striving to step into the 
deeper guhas (caves) of his psycho-spiritual being. The book 
deals chiefly with the method of attainment of the Hindu 
Yogis in such a cl^r and intelligible manner that the careful 
reader cannot fail to appreciate the relationship between 
Eastern Occultism on the one hand and Western Science 
and Philosophy on the other. The author has also added 
several suggestive quotations from Sir. John Woodroffe’s mas- 
sive treatise on the Serpent Power or Kund ilini Sakti, In 
acknowledging his indebtedness and in calling his reader^s 
attention to that masterful work, the author observes that the 
Tantrik Texts of which the famous judge and scholar is 
the editor constitute the great store-house of Hindu Occult 
Wisdom. However we wish to remind our friend Mr. Hereward 
Carrington that the Tantras edited under the pseudonym of 
Arthur Avalon are Sakata, Tantras of which the editor ^as 
made a special study, there being also other works on Tantra, 
more or less important, namely^ Saiva, Bouddha, Vaikanasa 
and Pancharatra Tantras and so on. All these Tantrik works 
are storehouses of mystic and occult Hinduism, of which the 
Puneharata treatises were the favourite works of the great 
Ramanuja. We believe that Dr. Otto Schrader, a learned 
German Sanskritist, is collecting and studying the mystic 
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treatises of the Five Nights (Pancharatra). We have no 
doubt that all these works on Tanira — not merefy those refer- 
red tp by Mr. Carringion — as wcSl as some other rare works 
which may be met with in Tibetan monasteries, etc. together 
with the oral teachings or private and confidential instructions 
of competent authorities • constitute the great storehouse of 
Hindu Occult Wisdom 

Discussing the question of* advisability of giviag out the 
inner teaching of Yoga Philosophy, the author frankly states 
that he has little sympathy with thc^ ‘psychic cowards ’ who 
fear ps5^chic experiments and investigations and who, in season 
and out of season, warn others of the ‘ dangers * fancied and real, 
connected therewith. We are at one with him in proclaiming 
to such cowards that ‘nothing is learned without experi- 
mentation — in this field, as in any other; and if a few un- 
balanced persons have harmed themselves while trying these 
experiments, it is safe to say that thousand:^ have derived bene- 
fit from them.’ , • 

After giving an outline of Yoga Phiiosphy, especially of 
the philosophy of what is called ‘ Ashtanga- Yoga ’ or the Eight- 
limbed Yoga, the author proceeds to such parts or ‘limbs’ of 
‘ Mystic Union with the One All ’ as bodily posture or Asana, 
Breathing and prana-control through Pranayama, chants or 
Mantras, concentration, ipeditation, unification, Samadhi or 
cosmic consciousness, Kiindilini or secret energy etc. in the 
light of his own studies and examinations. 

There are two interesting chapters which discuss the 
relationship of Yoga to modern spiritualism on the one liand 
aipl to Western Occuliism on the other. The concluding 
chapter deals with astral projection or self-projection. On the 
whole, Mr. Carrington, we have no hesitation in saying, has 
presented the case fo: Yoga with wisdom and moderation and ^ 
^without letting his feelings run away with himself. He has 
correctly rendered Samadhi as universal or Cosmic Conscious- 
nesB itnd emphasised the extraordinary spiritual strength and 
bliss which would be brought to all who realised it. 

— r. S. Jl* 
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The Hearjt of the Bhagavad-Gita by Pandit Lingbsh 
Mahabiugavat of Kdbtkoti, Ph. d. now Hi"* Holinkss Sbi 
V iDYA Shankar Bharati Swami, Jagadguru ShaSkafu- 
ciiAUYA of Karvir and Sankeshwar, Publislied by Piof. 

' A- G. WiDGBRY, The College, BARODA. 

Pandit Lingesh is now well-known to the Indian public as 
His Holiness Sri Vidya Shankar Bharati Swami, Jagadguru 
Shankaracharya of Karvir and Sankeshwar. The Heart of the 
Bhagavad-Gita is a welcome addition to the Indian religious 
and philosophical literature, especially because it inaugurates 
a new and necessary departure from tradition in that a Holi- 
ness has given consent to publish his work in English for criti- 
cism and enlightenment. 

The work before us was presented to the Oriental Univer- 
sity of Washington, U. S. A. as a thesis for the degree of Ph, 
D/-and accepted, , Its aim is to answer ‘ What is the value of 
the Gita as a guide to practical life. ’ The author, after tracing 
the genesis of the Gita with special reference to its outlook on 
‘Karma*, and ‘Yoga ’ comes to the conclusion that the Gita, 
variously interpreted as it has been by Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Madhwacharya, Professors Deussen, Thibaut and Tilak and 
others, advocates to all, irrespective of any distinction or differ- 
ence, Yoga or equanimity of mind Wherewith all the evils that 
flesh is heir to can easily be conquered. This interpretation is 
at once the boldest and most cogent, we have had till now. 
The Gita is sectarian only to narrow-minded thinkers. Form- 
ing as it does, one of the great Vidyas, it also aims like the 
others at interpreting and illustrating the path which will Icjfid, 
if adhered to, to the realisation of the Brahman that is inher- 
ent in everything. The author has, in the work before lis, 
^ dwelt at length on this practical utility of the Gita. There ic ' 
also a valuble Foreward from Dr, Subrahmanya Iyer who 
explains at some length, the occult characteristics of the Gita 
and also offers axearrangement of the Gita, adapted to suppo rt 
the claims made. 


~P. P. & Sastri 
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Th6 Simple Truth Harmonially Interpreted by Ernest 
C. Wilson. The Habmonial Fublisbers, 4328, Alabama 
Street. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

iTi this little booky the founder of the * Harmonial Institute 
Mr. Ernest C. Wilson, interprets the * Simple Truth * concern- 
ing the seemingly complex conditions of life, in accordance 
with the light thrown on them by the Harmonial Philosophy 
of Andrew Jackson Davis. The Harmonial Philosophy is an 
ecclectic method of thinking and acting, by which t^e inward 
realisation of infinite potentiality may become outward manifesta- 
tion through harmonious correlation of capability and op- 
portunity*. We discover lelationship between interior causes 
and exterior effects. Thus we know the meaning and purpose 
of environment and learn the lesson which it contains for us. 
Thus we adjust ourselves to environment and profit by ex- 
perience which is the sure basis of knowledge. The seemingly 
complex becomes simple — the universe becomes the Universe 
and not the multiverse that it appears to be — if we awaken 
from within a consciousness of the Oneness existing in all foams 
or in the language of the Bhaktas, if we awaken a conscious- 
ness of the One Narayana snining in all forms and faces. By 
thus worshipping the Universal Lord in each individual, we 
readily discern the golden tie of intimate brotherhood. And 
we recognise and act up to the Law divine. Wh iievt} helps 
ofi€ helps all So we know the value of service — that in the 
service of others alone we are truly and divinely uplifted. 
Such is the teaching of this interesting volume which endea- 
vours to make advanced thought easy for comprehension by all. 

— P. S. A. 

Goods And Bads: Outlines of the Philosophy of Life- Being 
the substance of a series of talks and discussions with fl. H. 
the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda by Alban G. Widgerv, 
Professor of Philosophy, BARODA Vol* XVI op the 
Gaekwad studies in Religion and Philosophy 

• In this volume, Prof. Widgery, the well-Known philosophi- 
cal writer of Baroda has outlined a philosophy of life under a 
very significant title. Life is so vast and complicated that he 
who wants to claim to have ma4e the best use of it should have 
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before him clear, well-reasoned and comprehensive ideals for 
his guidance/^ Ideals of life are never the same in two different 
^ges; they change and grow with Time. It is the task of the 
learned to find out for every age, the ideals best suited to the 
progressive and all-sided development of the race and dissemi- 
nate them leaving their adoption to the moral sense o! the 
individuals. ^ 

The edifice of these outlines has been built on the basis of 
three words which the Professor uses in a characteristic sense. 
According tc the writer Goods are those experiences which 
attract and which we would undoubtedly preserve, repeat or 
continue. Bads are those experiences which repel which we 
would undoubtedly get rid of and not repeat. Values are all 
good and bads, put togetJ er. The close resemblance of the 
Goods and Bads of Prof. Widgery to the Pleasure and Pain of 
the best Utilitarians cannot but strike anybody. The interac- 
tion of the experiences that attract and repel on the Mind is 
cerjtainly Pleasure and Pain respectively though there can be 
good exceptions. ‘Prof. Widgery takes the various sides of a 
man’s life and discusses the values relating to them discriminat- 
ing the goods from the bads. Thus he treats of the Physical 
values, Intellectual Values, Aesthetic Values, Moral values and 
Religious values that influence the actions of man and under 
these headings he surveys almost all the problems, a cultured 
human being has to face in this century, with all the knowledge 
at its back. It is no purpose of a review to ciiticise all the 
views expressed by the writer. The subjects dealt with are as old 
as man and reasonable differences of opinion have existed and 
are bound to exist. Mr. Widgery, handles the subject more as 
a man of practical culture than as a metaphysical speculator 
while his exposition is lucid, and contains a wealth of detkil 
that shows a thorough and accurate grasp of the subjects be 
is dealing. 

Two points which the learned Professor emphasises in his 
book deserve special mention. The first is his unqualified* 
recognition of the supremacy of Reason over every other 
method or channel of knowing Truth, more so if that truth 
were to relate to human activity in society. After all, the only 
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meaning that any philosophy of life can have for a particular 
Individual must be related to his highest development through 
the social organism of which he> is.a part. And it is well- 
known that Man’s action is determined more by non- rational 
forces such as feelings* sentiments and interests, than by strictly 
rational forces which cannot compromise the weal of the whole 
organism for the self-interest of a part whatever may be the 
motive that prompts it to seek that. Mr. Widgery sums up his 
ideas in the following sentence * Reason as such is porfect but 
error arises through judgments on insufficient data, and this is 
, frequently due to the influence of feeling on the will In the 
religious field ihe belief in Revealed Knowledge as well as a 
vague faith in the Universality of certain touclies of sudden 
' intuitive illumination, frequently experienced by certain mystics 
have contributed towards dethroning Reason from its pedestal 
in favour of something imagined to be supra-rational and of 
which none, except probably mystic, know anything. In other 
fields the conservative and the self-seeking instinct of Man have 
always been anti-rational forces. When such is the case i? is 
well that one should acknowledge in outlining a philosophy of 
life the human Reason as the supremcst guide man has yet 
found out. 

The second thing is the insistence by the Professor of the 
importance of individual experience as the most reliable basis 
for any philosophy of life so for as that individual is concerned. 
The importance of this aspect of the question is very obvious 
especially when we remember that man is a being full of 
creative impulses. 

Prof. Widgery has given in a small compass and in brief 
outline all th^t one ought to know about life. Any introspect- 
ing beginner will find this volume extremely useful. 

V. S. 



NOTES OF TH E MONTH • 

We hear of the widespread interest evinced in psycho* 
analysis in London, where many people have 
Psyebo-Ana- placed themselves under treatment for mental 
lysis health. This interest is by no means confined 
to the ‘ world’s metropolis ’ but prevalent 
throughout the United States. Psycho-analysis deals with 
the practice of life; hence its importance. It can help you to 
purge life of much of its spiritual obstruction. We find emin- 
ent persons like Dr. Hall (until recently the President of Clark 
University) setting a high value on PsychO' analysis. It is 
attracting attention from students of literature, history, biogra- 
phy, sociology, aesthetics, anthropology, etc. 

Modern English literature is a witness to the prevalence of 
and widespread public interest in Psycho-ana- 
Wbat it is ? lysis which indeed forms the background of 
much of the present-day serious novel-writing 
in the west. Its chief exponent Dr. Freud of Vienna ranks it 
in importance with the revelations of Copernicus and Darwin. 
The cardinal point of the system is the emphasis of the * sub- 
conscious ’. It tells you that you cannot annihilate desires or 
impulses, as you cannot annihilate matter or physical energy. 
You only suppress them; they raanifeft themselves with equal 
strength in some undisguised form. Therefore, sa5rs the Hindu 
Saint, transmute your impulses and desires into 
Transmute the gold of Bhakti or Love Divine. *An 
your desires important instrument used by psycho-analysis 
and impulses for probing the subconscious mind is the inter- 
pretation of dreams. Freud gives us one ex- 
planation of dreams Dreams may sometimes express your 
desires relegated for fear or propriety, to the subconscious life. 

* They assume for masks any image from the outside world 
which may happen to be in the mind of thh 
Dreams ard dreamer. ’ The psycho-analyst gets behind, 
pbyoho-ana- them asks and discovers that * some desire which 
lysis has been thwarted, which the individual has ' 
done his best to destroy and forget, has 
been actually only shifted to the subconscious mind, from 
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which it manifests and satisfies itself by some idea which seems 
absurd. ' ' 

Finding out what is really ' behind the symptoms, the 
psycho-analyst states it to the patient who in 
Sublimation his turn, should comprehend and sympatbeti- 
of the sexual cally follow the steps of the unravelling. The 
result isr—the emoiionul knot untiisa- itself 
Freud lays special emphasis on the sexual motive and claims 
that ‘all the arts, and in fact all our civilisation, had its origin, 
in one drive, the sublimation of the sezu»l. ’ 

Anyone who notes down his dreams and studies and ana- 
lyses them can learn to practise the psycho- 
Influenoin^ analysis method with himself in such a way as 
the sub rons- to break down the formiuability of his ailments 
oious Sdlf and open the way to self-healing by finding 
out the emotional causes of disease, etc., and 
accordingly influencing the ‘ subconscious ’ by au‘o-sug gestion. 
AH modern students of psychology speak of ^ the subconscious 
element in mind, under whose control are such somatic acti- 
vities as the action of the heart, the circulation of the blood, 
the secretion of the glands. These activities can be affected 
through influence brought to bear upon the subconscious. 
Further, in every mental process is a subsconscious element 
* In our loves and hates, our instincts and impulses, in sleep and 
in dreams, our controlling ideas which seem to carry us at time 
whither we would not, the subconscious plays a dominating 
role. It is the subconscious that rules in the mental and moral 
region where habit has the seat of its strength ’ (Hibbert Jour- 
nal). Enlist its powers in the interest of health and you have 
made a great step forward in the restoration of nervous balance 
and self-control. 

•f 

Philosophers and scientists are just beginning to realise the 
' wonders of the subconscious. The subconscious 

• Wonders of mind, working in harmony with intuition and 
the sub eons- spiritual inspiration (belonging tothesupercons- 
eions cious self or spirit), is endowed with power 
b^tmd the comprehension of the mater^istic 
thinker. When the body sleeps, the spirit through the vehicle 
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oi tfae 5 ubcoosciou$» caq vkii t other loqaJities» arri^^4^ for pertain 
events, even' to the details. In this way, affairs can be acrf^igipd 
weeks, months and even yeafs in advance. ‘ This pre-aiirange- 
mcnt of events is possible in the world of business as well as 
in the world of art, in social affairs, in the meeting of new 
friends, and in evet y :3phere of thought and labour. ’ 

Follow the lead the intuition gives ; let the guiding power 
have free^ptay. You can receive distinct impressions of things 
about to happen, through the subconscious mind. Make a 
demand for something upon the subconscious and you may get . 
your wishes granted, if you have properly reached and 
influenced it. A powerful will can make the subconscious 
mind come to your aid at any particular time. 

There is an enormous array of facts and experiences 
relating to the * sub-conscious It is to this phase of human 
consciousness that dreams and premonitions 
Dreams and belong. * Many people have personal proof 
Premonitioaa that in a dream or by a waking premonition 
they can bring into daily life a knowledge of 
some impending event — something which has not happened but 
which is to be Try to understand the relationship between 
the consciousness when you are awake and when you are asleep. 
Know that in a dream a premonition may be merely a warning. 
Study and investigate the dream-consciousness, with an open 
mind. That will be your undoing as a materialist. Then try 
to understand the centre of consciousness 
Centre of commonly called the soul. This means gelf- 
Conssionsaess development which implies (1) the development 
of the latent faculties and (2) the development 
of the higher self. Study the laws of soul growth and develop 
the higher part of your beings — that you may increase your 
ability to serve and become more widely useful to your fellows. 
Growth: associated with activity and effort* 
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RELIGION OF THE RISHI 

T. L. VASWANI 

In two beautiful words taken from the Scriptures is 
expressed to my mind the essence of the Rishi’s religion, — 

• darshan and dharma* D irshint: — there you have the mystical 
basis of life. Darshan is visiony — vision of the Living Ideal. 
Poets, artists, philosophers, prophets are the men who commune 
with a darshan, I believe, a darshan of the Ideal is open to 
every seeker ; it is not the monopoly of a chosen * few. A 
notion of God is not what makes a man religious; not a G4)d- 
concept but a Ciod-experience is the great need of life. With- 
out that experience, life is a poor shrunken thing. 

Is there al’fcafter death? — the people ask to-day. The 
answer to the <iuestion is not but f}arsha>u Spiritua 

experience, not ‘arguments’ will do awav with fear of death- 
The sad wo Id needs a message ct hope. Who can give it, if 
not men and women of some d ifsh >n ? 

Dnrshan, too, will discover Jvcnrs of the Spirituil Life* 
There is science of nature ; there should be a science of Godl 
Brahmavidya — is the cxprcs^3ivc word they used in ancient 
India. Brahmavidya was with the Rishi a study of the Laws 
of Spiritual Life. One of the$c Laws is Prayer. — ‘Ask and it 
be given unto you Can we re-discover the Laws the 
Rishis saw and rediscovering them can we trace them in the 

* history of religion ? Spiritual experience would disclose to us 
the unities and differences of world-religions. The differences 
would, I think, bo recognised not as discut as but as elements 
Which enrich the religious life of man. Differences make har- 
mony 1 With darshan also would come a clearing up of certain 
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conceptions such ns iv fiuity^ truth ^ matni. Why do we wor- 
ship the Jder?l as Inimue? In wha£ sense is the woi Id a viaua ? 
In what way is the looi id-fhay corisrstent with I'ruth ? Some 
light upon these and other c|uestions may, 1 think, be^chrown 
if Religions be studied,- as the Kishis did, — as a science. 

. Modern interest in ihc Problem of Religion is aoidemic 
rather than Sptrim //. The ?■ ski claimed to the r(;alities of 
religion ; tiic modern tu liic says he has searched the heavens 
with his tolesco[n' but f juikI no Ood ! '^Phe ancient sage spoke 
of fTtfuan as thc‘ stat ol (he IrCttmal; the modern student of 
psychology says that mini] or thoiight is hut a secretion of the brain 
The comparative in li od, tiu historical and sociological methods 
of studying religion have the ?r value; but they only study some 
religious 'e /n-.v/v /n ■, some art ions .md reactions concerning 
rites and creeds and the environment. The essence of religion 
we read in thc' Uparnshads, is not known to those who are 
darshanihina, devoid ci spirnual expe rience. ‘ Are you calm 
master?' w'as the qutstion jnit by Plato to his master Socrates 
a« little before the l.ut< r drank the cup of hemlock. And 
the master sail/: — *1 have seen the Imperishable. I have 
spoken to the mighiy, the lolly, the pure'. Socrates spoke as a 
true sago, a setr, a man of U't / .-i/nm. 

Once you nave a vision of the Great Wise Law and touch 
at some puiiit, science or phii(;sophy or literature or love or 
worship or sacriiice, --the great ones who stand behind 
‘evolution*, your n alise the: meaning of Religion and there 
passes into you a peace which every one must have who would 
be a servant of Humanity. 

For the life of religion is also a life of actiou> The rishis 
were not <jui<;tists. Many of them were householders ; some 
were teachers, some Were village-preachers; some we e among 
the great Lawgivers of India; many took interest in** the 
polity of the nation. Darsana and dharina, as I Ifave 
said, exprefs the essence of the Rishi’s religion. Dharsana apel 
dharma must together mould society, nation, humanity. Both 
are needed to build civilization ; vital work grows oiit of a 
darshan. A civilization that has no vision must perish. In 
modern life there is, unfortunately, a clett between vision and 
action. The scholar, the scientist gathers knowledge ; the 
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man of aciion, the politician is anxious to produce external 
results. But science becomes a weapon of destruction and 
politicians become diplomats when theri is no reference to that 
spiritiia? ideal of which darshan and dharma are the two es- 
sentia! elements.. Darshan is the vision of the Ideal, — idealism; 
dharma is practice of the law, the Great La w which binds 
Humanity, — Theone t^oes with the other; to deny 
humanity is to deny the Ideal ; n denial of man js the denial of 
God. The. Kishi had reverence for luimanitv. He who wor- 
ships the Vision cannot ha'v t hate in h'S heart. I ii education 
and special work, in politics and national activities — are we 
denying Humimtv? Are we denying Humanity in our 
National MovcpkiiI ? Are we denying a place to the West in 
jthe Temple ol onr Hearts? Is not Europe, too, of Humanity? 
One thing I know, the message' of the Rishis .snot for us alone ; 

It is ior the world; for the ;r ^sago came to them from the 
World-Heart. 

If nationality fails to be a spiritual principle it becomes — 
as • religion ’ itself became (biting ihe period of wars between 
Catholics and Pioiesiants in fairopc, — an cA>r to Lift’. Is 
nationalism e iough? Is nor'-(^,oopcratioii v nough ? Is not 
Humanity higher iluin the uaiion r Is not a deeper co- 
operation with the Infinite Li' mg Ideal a ne ;d of civili;^ation ? 
Nation-cults in ICast and West liavc emphasised the will-to- 
pow^er. rhe message of the Rishis i- : — develop the aw 
s crijicf\ Not a cull .f pow. r hut the cult of sacrifice, — is the 
message of spiritual Life. Tiie ViSion of the Ideal is a vision 
of the great Sacrificial Hearr of the Universe; and the Great 
Law which binds Ilumanitv is Out of sacrifice are 

born the plarna's and . ystems. And if you would be a livinq 
sacrifice, practise t<i] That is the of life. 

Practise a -/ os// - and you \v li pinwty the nation : you will make 
tht iiat.on strong. Th : j);'ychv.)[ogy of strength is tfi}>,isyny — 
•rtot numbers, not even .. i.yuii'^ation but ^ i/; esv/ /. For to the 
man of flows strength from th«: great Reservoir that is 

Witnin. So it is that and hinn.jiifst < become centres of 

mighty movemeiit.s, Suci? men are ihe nation^' need to-day. 
Such men will become llie builders of a Great India, — the 
builders of a neW civilization. 



THE TRUE LAW OF 

PROSPERITY 

P. S. ACHARYA 

The Mantra Yogi finds the true source of supply in his 
faith in Sri Maha Lakshmi the World-Mother and the Mother 
of all Prosperity. Pray and work and ‘ According to 

thy laith be it unto thee 1 * says the Mother Divine to each of 
her children. Believe that you receive from Sri Devi (i. e. 
Lakshmi) whatsoever you desire and pray for in your heart 
of hearts. Yes, < whatsoever you desire and pray for*. There’ 
is no limit to the wealth, there are no bounds to the treasure 
house of the Mother. Remember that the Mother abiding in , 
you showers Her blessings, like the Kilpnki (the Heavenly 
Tree of Plenty) in the Great within of vour being. 

Do not be fussing about, in vonr miserable, little, personal 
or selfish way. Be still and abide in the consciousness of one. 
negs with Sri (Lakshmi). Fn Her presence, there is no lack, no 
poverty. When once you establish yourself in the faith and 
consciousness that you arc always m the presence of the Mother 
of opulence — that you (the child) are essentially oac with the 
Mother, you, through the grace of Lakshmi, set the invisible 
forces to work for you. Believe that out of the unseen inex- 
haustible omnipotent substance of the Mother are all things 
formed — all the good things of life desired and prayed for to 
meet your needs. Turn away from all appearances of lack- 
See behind appearances with the eyt3 ot insight that sees only 
abundance — the Mother of Plentv minifest in all things. As 
thou seest with thine eye of faith, so thou beest — such is ever 
the blessing of the Mother-Heart of the Universe. 

The Tamil word for wealth is s’ h un which means ‘ we go 

w 

round; we roll; we circulate. ’ In faith let go if need be of 
what you have — what others prize the most. Thus saitli 
Krishna. Thus speaks a celebrated Tamil mystic. Keep thingj; 
in circulation. Be a channel for the good things of the Mother 
to flow through tor the service of humanity. Do you desire 
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riches, that you may serve your brothers ? Then have faith in 
the Mother of Prosperity. Grow a rich consciousness by grow- 
ini’ in the consciousness of oneness with the Mother of Grace. 
Believe in the Mother and trust Her uttetiy. And lo, Her 
riches are here, there and everywhere — loving you, wanting 
you, awaiting your touch — that they may roll in the cause of 
service. At this moment, you are expressing in yotir life the 
results of your own beliefs and ideas. Now watch your beliefs 
and your thought habits. Establish your centre of operations 
within. Be still in the faith and consciousness of ttie Divine 
Mother who is ihe source of all things. Build up your faith 
in the World-Mother as your only nue resource. Know that 
faith is a process of growth. Your faith in the Mother implies 
your consciousness of oneness with an inexhaustible source of 
supply instantly available. 

Watch > ourself and find out your leakages of sakli or force. 
Worry is a great leakage: L'ear — especially, fear of poverty — 
is another. Sometimes, your leakage may be that you do not 
conserve your desire force, or tha: you desin: to surprise and be 
surprised, or that you desire vainly the appVuOation of others. 
Or it may be that you are restless and not still in the faith of 
the mother who loves you and wants you. Again, you may feel 
it to be too much talking with man and noi cnou ;h with the 
Mother 

Remove the causes of all leakage. Make the Mother your 
confident. Rest in faiih th«it the Mother will provide, in 
conscious oneness with Her. If you have such a faith, you can- 
not afford to look at a pj^ea ranees. Doubt delays the day of 
demonstration. Trust that the Mother-Spirit is working for 
you and for all Her children. 

Demonstrations quicken faith. To sec the workings of the 
Ihw of Prosi)u ily, with increas ed faith will get more and more 
•interesting. Remembei that Snlii resides in quietness and 
confidence and true [)iosperJty in the consciousness and faith 
of the Divine Mother as ' Omnipotent substance, Omnipresence’ 
and as ijour unfailing support and supply. 

ANT) BODY ARK ONE 

According to ^hc Mantra Sastra, mind and matter are one 
and the same thing. The materialist said ; What is Mind ? No 
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matter. And what is Matter ? Never mind. The Mantra Yogi 
laughs at this cynical observation and proclaims fearlessly that 
Matter is but Mind stuff or Mind substance manifesting under 
a lower rate of v*bration — like steam which, reduced to a I6wer 
rate of vibration, presents itself as liquid or ice. Steam and ice 
are ore and the same, though different in appearance. Mind 
is to matter as steam is to ice. The Mantra Yogi avers that 
Mind and gold are one and the same substance, rranifesting 
under differ^ent rates oi vibration. 

MIND CONCRETED 

^.crvico Mir'd concreted. If gold represents service, it 
becomes a measure of the value of service rendered. Mind in 
action is mind concreting, serving, creating. 

HE A MACNET 

The devotee of Sii Devi makes his mind a qoII nufi 7 »ef — 
that which attracts gold, etc. He can coin his Mind stuff into 
money. Th(' devotee or Upisaka becomes Lnkshmi Putra -a 
child, of the World-Mother. Worldly men love money. But 
money loves the elect of the Moiher. I"or the Mother knows Her 
own. Worldly men want gold; they are always in wan», rich 
or poor. But gold loves, gold wants the child of Lakshmi. 
Worldly men think money, dream money plan tor money. 
the Mother Si i finds or makes th(r pat s for money to go to 
Her children, with Her blessings. Worldly men court money ; 
bnt gold loves and courts t<ie devotee, theserv.mt of the Mothci , 
even as the lover courts the object of his love. 

‘ None but the brace deserve the fair ’ 

• Faint heart never won fair lady ’ 

The })altiy lainlheartcdntss has to be shaken off — the 
coward-thought of f jar and lack and poverty. Love-inspired 
service, divine and true, is the key to becoming a true <'>dhfiha 
or a. pirant whom gold and all other good and desirable things 
of life stand ready to serve. 

Leave the poverty consciousness ia: far behind and never 
look back. The quality of conscicusnes? determine- the nature 
of the thing attracted. Get the Rich consciousness; that is 
wealth- says a Tamil saying. This consciousness should be 
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vitalised and made Sirong by a loving desire to serve Humanity, 
a visible expression of Sri Narayana the Supreme One. Fcr 
he who serves humanity serves God. 

A TtrCH tiERVICE 

If your ser\ ice be a rich service, it you render good service, 
God the Mother who represents the Supreme Mind will •make 
you a good and wurUiy ch annel. Good servirr. true service, 
keeps the channels or paths for money open. Poverty-mind 
clones the channels. , 

LOVE SEtiVICE 

Money comes out of the divine omnipotent substance of 
Sri Devi who blesses you wi*h prosperity. Remember that Her 
Gold is given you as trust property. Money the Mcthd ( n- 
trusls you with for the biessing of Her children, Her baby gods. 
Think that you are a trustee for the wealth of Sri — that vou 
hoM it in trust for service. Receive from that .Mother with a 
greatful heart and distribute with Justice and charity. You 
should not despise money like the pseudo- Vedar, tin ; nay, you 
should Icve gold as (add the Mother — Devi Herself — 
materialis'd for Her material family. 

A JU^T KQUIVAI/Ryr 

Render a just oiuivalent for all that you receive. Get all 
you can ; spend all you can ; save all you can — that is a whole- 
some rule of life— a well-tried principle of success. As you get 
you must spend. And as you spend, you must save. Give, 
give, give; do not merely grasp. If you do not nnder a jus 
eciuivalent in service for all money leccived, you are in debt to 
the living Universe of God. And the Law of Karma knows 
how to exact [payment, and that with compound interest. The 

biter bit; the roober robbed ; the injurer is himself injured. 

» 

Keep your money paths free and open. Values rendered 
*to the family of God, i- e. humanity retiiin to you. Believe in 
a valuable loving service and render it in a rich way. 

Project yourself — your worth — into the world as mental 
and spiritual value. Mental and spiritual gold beget material 
gold. Rightly desire and rightly use. God is the Supreme 
Pay-master. 
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Avoid laijiness, physical and menial. Be not singy. Never 
waste your time and money. Have innocent amusements and 
constructive and natural pleasures of life. Choose your amuse- 
ments and pleasures so that you may cash them at an opportune 
time; even as you would ca-h knowledge into coin. 

THE LAW 

The law of Nature, internal as well as external, is exact. 
As ye .iOW, so shall ye reap — that is the law. You cannot 
gather grapes from thorns. Thorns produce thorns. Just so 
exact are the laws of Mind — of inner Nature. C rreef mental 
action (bearing fruit in se Vice'' always produces correct results. 
Service implies right use- The righteous — we mean the truly 
righteous^ — arc those who know the ri^jh use of things— of 
God’s gifts. 

THE SUPlihJMh: BUSINESS MAN AH Ell 

God the Supreme Intelligence is the Supreme Businc : 
Manager. He thoroughly knows His course and destiny. He 
manages the suns and planets and comets in their movements. 
His^race is uncaused, boundless and eternal. Adjust yourself 
and affairs to it, by spiritual self-surrender. Divine Grace re- 
wards or fails to reward, in accordance with your proper 
adjustment or otherwise. Surrender yourself to and move 
with the cosmic Intelligence and it manages your business and 
success. Co-operate with the Cosmic Intelligence. Be of 
good courage. Believe in yourself. Surrender yourself to the 
Mother who will carry you onward to great success. 



ISLAMIC ETHICS AND 

.PHILOSOPHY 

SHIVANATH DAR B. A., (Hons.) 

Islam is the great religion of Arabia; a religion, wliich 
unlike Hinduism focuses itself around one great personality, 
has in him its birth, draws from him its strength, and borrows 
from him its charm; which during the life-time of th^ Mohome- 
den Prophet, did so much further the spread of his new religion 
among the Polytheistic Barbarians dwelling on the Arabian 
sands. While this slavish adherence to one soul and single 
founder narrows down the creed of the Muslims, and handicaps 
the free lli^hl of the mind into the realms of philosophy and 
speculation, which as a natural immunitv of men gives alone 
a distinctive dignity to the human race, there can be little 
doubt that it weaves a web of romance and attachment around 
the followers of such a faith which binds them together beyond 
a chance of their going astray. There can Be no self-delusion, 
no confusion, no destruction under the pretence of originality in 
such a religion. There can be no toleration, no freedom of 
thought, no progress in it. 

There is no vagueness about Islam. Its principles are 
clearly laid out in the Quran ; and its followers needs must abide 
by those principles, or else they will cease to be its followers. 
To the Mahomedan, the Quran is the message delivered by 
God unto mankind through the only saviour of humanity by an 
inspiration almost miraculous. To him its contents, its style, 
nay its very words are divine so that it is an undisputed en- 
c3rclopaedia of his faith, ihe dogmatic, unsceptical belief and 
practice of which is the only distinguishing mark of a Maho- 
ihedan. 

* There is no toleration in Islam. Mahomed is the only 
•saviour and Islam the only true religion according to its adher- 
ents. All else are doomed to hell and there is no way for them 
out of it but following Mahomed’s faith. This incapacity to 
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Fee different religions aiming at the Fame Universal Realitv 
produced bigoted fanatics and inhuman monarchs like Mahmad 
of Gha^^ni arfd Aurang^ieb of India* 

There is no progress in I*slam. It does not allow n^edita- 
tion to “plume her feathers and let grew her wings’", and to 
deviate even in thought from the path once chalked out by its 
inciilcators. It is not like the religion of the Aryans a result 
of constant touches and improvements, beginning with a pre- 
vedic natural religion based on an awe of the hostile foroes of 
nature, on through the Pantheism of the V'dai^ which to a 
biased shallow critic seems only a euphemism for Poivtheism 
to Pantheism pure nnd proper sung so beautiriilly in the * song 
celestial ’ and the \\orks of the later Indinn Poetsnints and 
simultant ously to the tlieisrn of the Arya Samajisls, the Daisin 
of the Dev-Sama jists, and the practical atheism of the Brahnio 
Samajists. The jMahomedans somehow tail to recogni^^e that 
the mental faculties cannot be fettered in a prescribed nnrr:>w 
sphere of thought, that no two minds are exactly aiiki . and 
tha/, therefore, there ought to be some scope for the var»e:v of 
the minds in the different details of a sound religion. 

La Illaha II Illah — here is no God save Allah — is ihe first 
and the toiemost principle of Islam, which is in the lips and on 
the heart of every rnuhomedan from the cradle to the grave. 

* He is God alone: God, the eternal ! He be getteth not, and 
he is not begotten, and there is none like unto Him’. The 
religion of Mahomed was indeed a revolt against the Polythe* 
istic idolatry which was common m his days. Consequently 
the leading idea, which runs through the holy (^)uravJ which 
thrills in each nerve and lives along each hne of the book is the 
unpardonable sin of worshipping Gods, « He who uniteth 
Gods with God hath devised a great wickedness’. 

The Islamic view of < irod is theistic, yet with the quality pf 
omnipresence which belongs to Godhead it is doubtful whether ^ 
the relation between God and the universe is not one of 
Pantheism. God is everywhere. * He is the seen ii;'d the, 
hidden, the exterior and the interior It is ridiculous to say 
that he is present only in the void, for being a spirit it neither 
fills noi requires a spaoi’. He is not a breath or a shadow ; 
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He is th^ very f|uintessence of the Universe. If He is not 
present in this or that thing, He is not Onjnipresent ; Tf 
Omnipresence is an inseperable, attribute of His Being, then 
there is no object of nature, but God is present in it. 
Pantheism and Omnipresence go hand in hand. 

OI the many characteristics which the Mahomedans 
ascribe to the Deity, two are most important. In the words of 
Anne H. Small — ‘He is the supreme will and His will is 
carried into effect by His supreme power*. He is perfect and 
eternal ; He is the beginning and the end; He sees and hears 
all, and yet he defies all sight and hearing ; He is gracious and 
powertui, Omnipresent, omniscient, and self-sufficient. 

But with all His omnipotence, there is aiiother poweriu! 
principle at work in the world, which hourly leads hosts of 
poor human-beings astra/ from the ‘ path like puppets in the 
han("s of a necromancer, the embodiment ot sin and 

vice IS everywhere lecognised as a combating force against God, 
the fountain-source of all that is good. It .^tiil remains a 
mvstery why a power which is capable of effecting anything, 
which cc uid even ‘ sweep us away and bring forth a new 
creaiK.n ’ hesitates in extirpating the seed of Evil out of the 
world, and letting (Goodness have a sovereign sway over it. 
But as it is, the Muslim theory holds Evil to be indispensable 
in the present strata of the world’s history, although it will 
finally be vanquished by all the All-controlling power. Then 
the great victory will be won, and the time-old conllict will 
be over. 

Here, it must be mentioned that according to Mahomed, 
sin IS not a transgression from a certain ethical criterion of 
qne’s own conscience, but an open rebellion against an a/r/ul 
authority. It is a breach of the Jaws ot the supreme monarch 
of all monarchs, a crime, which is terrible, only because it is 
► committed against a terrible power capable of giving rewards 
and chastisement. 

God has b. for know Irdgn of everything. All that has hap- 
pened he knew already, and all that will happen he knows 
likewise. Rdatcd with this idea is the problem ^cf pTedestination 
which states that the world’s course of events was chalked out^ 
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by God long before it is revealed to our limited view^ that every 
thing that is tp happen and the way in which it is to happen 
is irrefragably written in the Book f.f Fate. It is needless to 
contend against this view. The Quran leaves no room for anv 
such dispute. ‘ God*s behest is a fixed decree (Sura XXXIII 
38 verse.) ‘The aged ageth not, nor is ought minished from 
man’s age, but in accordance with the book ‘Sura XXXVI 
verse r2. ‘ It is He who causeth to laugh and to weep, and 

He causeth to die and make alive f\nd he enricheth 

and causeth to possess And it was He who destroyed the 

cities that were once thrown Sura LlII verses 44-54. ‘ No 

mis chance chanceth either on earth or in 3 -our own person, 
but ere we created them, it was in the book ’. Sura LV II 
verse 22. 

Here two questions of great issues arise. We see that so 
many things happen everyday in our view which we wish had 
never happened. This so called ‘ best of all possible words’ 
presents features which are extremely undesirable These 
fcaifires and happenings are all preordained by God, for verily 
‘ He is the only doer.’ Wtiy now, it may be asked does God 
allow the weeds to snoot promiscuously with flowers, and sin 
to multiply in spite of his capacity to exterminate them altoge- 
ther? that evil is not evil is untenable for its existence is admit- 
ted, and its ultimate destruction sanguinely promised The 
problem of evil is an insoluble riddle. 

Again the doctrine of Pffnifis inn.'tmi leads us to what is 
its logical corollery, to wit, ^ays the holy Quraji 

< Nothing can beget us but what Ciod hath destined for us,’ 
or again ‘so it was not ye who slew them, but God slew the , 
and these shafts were God’s not thine. ’ This theory shuts all doofS 
against the of the WiU* To overcome this difficulty by 

saying that P/e estDKifvitt does not mean that nothing eJsc can 
happen, but that nothing else will happen is contradicting the 
words of the Quran ‘ Verily God misieadeth whom he will 
and guideth whom he will.’ The human will is then deprived 
of ics freedom and is merged into the ‘supreme Will. ’ But still 
moral judgments rnus,t be passed ; still rewards or punishments 
must be allotted'; still high ideals aimed at. 
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Moral judgments are not passed by Islam on the results of 
our actions, but on our motives relatively to the innjBr working 
of the mind at the time of the action. ' Shall he the evil of 
whose cleeds are so tricked out to him that he deemeth them 
good be treated like him who seeth things aright ’ Apparent- 
ly not. " 

Our good and bad deeds will be retributed on the day of 
judgment, when *the earth shall be shaken with a shock, and 
the mountains shall be crumoled with a crumbling, ahd shall 
become scattered dust * when the dead shall be reawakened 
•from their graves, and brought before the Divine Being seated 
on the throne of justice. Then the whole mob of the departed 
ghosts (which during the interim between their quitting their 
carnal home and the day of resurrection keep wandering in 
the lower regions) reunited with their respective bodies shill be 
separated into those doomed for hell, and those reserved for 
Heaven. The pleasures and pains of Islamic Je/ie rnum and 
Hdjn are entirely sensual. The one is cursed with * pestiien 
tial winds and scalding w:iter, and the shatlow of a blacK 
smoke, not cool and horrid to behold ' The other blooms wiih 
•gardens of delight’, where the believers ‘recline on in-wrought 
couches.* Aye-blooming youths go round about them with 
goblets and ewers, and a cup of ilowing wine.’ There they 
shall get ‘such fruits as shall please them best, flesh of such 
birds as they shall long for, and the If tuftrfi with large dark 
eyes like pearls hidden in their shells. This h^.art-alluring 
rhetoric is probably employed to breed a fear tor sin, and an 
impetus to virtue. 

No clear-cut moral ideal is defined in the Qur u-- -certain 
Universal axioms of morality may be deducable from the un- 
arranged mass and tabulated into something like Mose’s com- 
mandments. The SuJUHni can perhaps be summed up 

•as Kesignation to the will of God. God is not pleased with 
mere lip worship, keeping fasts, and saying the fine prayers, 
lJut by a devotional heart— a heart which sheds tears over the 
orph in and the widow, and which ‘ doth not refus ; help to the 
needy.* f he play of passions is always a wild goose’s chase. 
It is futile even when lept in bounds and it is injurious when 
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it outstrips its proper Jimit, But it may be questioned whether 
the mirria)2:c laws of the yuran do not presuppose an excessive 
work'rig of the emotions and albw more of the animal grati- 
fication tnan moderation and necessity would like o have. 

But Islam is a great religion. It gives great thoughts to 
the world. The best thing about it is its moral li/rf not such 
as we see its degenerated followers living to-day. but such as 
its founder lived and traced out for the n, such indeed, as forms 
the theme of many a national ballad nnd as can be gathered 
from the holy Islamic literatuie, ot the past and present. I 
remernbi r hew an old fnkir dressed in dirt and rags, with a 
black wooden wnllat hanging by side once siood upon the 
public way, and in his hoarse, loud, moernfu), heartpiercing 
voice sang forth a didactic moral poem on the shortness of 
men’s life and the vanity of human wishes, on the pride* of 
man and the horrors of .sin, on the illusive nature of the world 
and its objects, and on the certaintv of death, wh( n nil our 
relations and dear ones shall forsake us, and the merciful Maho- 
med will^aJone cOmc to our rcsciK*. A crowd of wonder-struck 
citipfens was ranged round him, with eyes that spoKc of the 
inner working of the heart, transporJed to the land of the 
Pn>phet. Tins is the love, devotion and reverence, with which 
Mahomed is held by the ruushms. / Ins i Islam. With all its 
shortcomings it has stood for centruie-. Great nations have 
succumbed to it. Mighty rulers have taken its shelter. Thou- 
sands of shipwrecked souls have attained peace ot mind 
through its aid. Because the greatness of a religion *ies in its 
utilitarian value, in its truth and originality, and in its capacity 
to keep men on the path of virtue and righteousness, rather 
than in its consistent [diilosophy. So that with its rigid soli- 
darity, WKh its hard puritan ideal of a moral life, with its high 
and great conception of an awe-inspiring, just, yet compassion- 
ate God, and with its invulnerable divinity of the Holy Book,^ 
proof against all doubis and misgivings, which play the cankers 
to the lile of a religion, Islam still lives as one ot the gireatert 
world-powers, and will continue in spite of all the attempts 
made to frustrate it. 



LESSONS IN MAS'i ER 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

PAUL’ ELLSWORTH 

Anchors and Retroversions and V/:iat to Do 
With Them 

It is \hi' fashion nmonfi; writers upon rnciaphysica-l and 
spirit iial subjects to strive to break entirely from the phraseology 
which ihe race has built up lor describing certain cominon 
^ expel imees and conditions. The old, simple. An.;lo-Saxon 
wo (1 ‘death* is circumlocuted into ‘ p. ssing out.’ Specitic 
tr (mbits are ignored or carnonllaged. 

• 1 am so convinced that this verbal evasion gets no one any- 

where that 1 have never been a parly to It. For this reason, 
in the piesent series of practical lessons in masterful living, I 
slcdl rail n spahe a spade. When that transition which vve 
Ciil) ‘di'ath ' is done away with, as assun dly it will be during 
« the carlv years of the era we are now entering, the word itfielf 
wifi graduallv bill into disuse. When such cor.uuonpj ice ills 
as iniluenza and colds and stomach trouble are done away with 
the words which stand for lhe^e conditions will diop away of 
therusclve.- just as the dead leaves of one season fall to make 
room tor the new growth of anothe r year. A point which is 
often against New Thought and its allied philosophies by ‘hard 
headed people is that we who follow the.'^c teachings often seem 
to think that by ignoring a condition or by changing its name, 
we have vanquished it. Let us have the wisdom and the 
courage to face any uninviting conditions wnich may confront 
us today without flinching or evasion, and to conquer them by 
changing them, rather than by changing our narnes for them. 

In the light of this ideal, let us consider a distinction 
recognized by most material system of healing, which divide 
’sickness into acute and chronic maladies. The distinction is a 
•useful one. An acute sickness is a sudden and more or less 
violent physiological storm, weeping down upon the organism 
with much of the iincxpcctedness which character izcsva storm 
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at sea. Influenza, pneumonia, and tonsilitis are characteristic 
diseases of this acute ty[)e. According to medical science, they 
are the result of an infection, or an invasion into the system of 
disease germs Wiser physicians, however, have recogni; 5 ed the 
fact that the real * cause ’ of acute sickness is a lowering of the 
general resistance, of the ‘ vitality ' or life ot the organism 
attacked. It is often pcssiolc to look backward from such an 
attack and to see that danger signals were sprinkled liberally 
along the way which led up to the final crisis: unusual wear- 
ines5, inability to concentrate or to work effectively, a coated 
tongue or perhaps a headache — these and other warnings 
nature offered, but they were overlooked. They showed that ' 
the life stream was being dammed back, that the physiological 
mechanism was not woiking with its accustomed freedom and 
energy. 

Then came the onset, often sudden and violent. Returning 
to the phraseology of medical science, we may say that the 
period of incubation has passed, and that the forces of disease 
hare massed themselves for battle. The invaded ‘ hon ’ has 
lost 11 e firs*^ encounter, for it has not succeeded in checking 
the invasion at the frontier. 

Obviously, the logical way to heal attacks of this kind is 
to prevent them. If you are subject to colds or to tonsihtis or 
to any other of these maladies, learn to detect the first symp- 
toms of lowered vitality. If you do not feel up to your usual 
level of strength and efficiency, turn in more life: power at once. 
Use the methods described in the previous lessons: lie down 
and untie the physical or menial knots which are shutting down 
on your life line. If you have contracted the habit of " having ' 
any one of these acute troubles, you will find some difficulty in 
using the method of directly increasing the inflow of energy at 
this time of principal need. The experience of most students^ is 
that sooner or later a time is reached when, the acute trouble^ 
having begun us usual, the method of direct increase of thfe 
cosmic inflow at first fails to produce results; but after several 
hours of quiet inward work, the power wire is re-connected 
and within the space of a few minutes the acute attack is 
brekr \ The^point to remember here is that just when the 
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student most needs to use this method, he may feel great 
disinclination to try. It is easier to drift through the usual 
routine. He should be henest with himself: tfiis is his big 
opportunity, and eventually he v^ill have to master the situation 
by vanquishing his enemy when it is at its strongest. If he will 
do this just once, he will find the tendency to this particular 
trouble wonderfully weakened, possibly broken permanently. 

‘C'hronic diseases ’ must be dealt with in a different manner. 
They have become largely subconscious in iheir working, and 
the causes which are keeping them alive have b:en lost to view. 
It is necessary for the student who is w’orking to root out one 
' of these parasites to view. It is necessary for the student 
wo is working to root out one of the parasites to reconstruct 
the life history through which he has passed in acquiring the 
trouble. The working mechanism of chronic sickness usually 
centers around a dominant idea which has sunk below the 
threshold of corisciousness. Every definite idea which finds 
lodgment in the mind tends to gather around itself other ideas 
and feelings. It becomes an organizing nucleus. ‘ Puttin^g an 
idea into a man’s head ’ often changes the’entire course of his 
life. If it is a constructive idea , such as that of a career in 
music or machanics, it may direct him into the channels of 
success. If it is a destructive idea, such as that of getting 
something for nothing or of hereditary disease, it may sow seeds 
of disintegration which eventualljj shall revel his present in 
carnation to its last stitch. Ideas are dynamic, an.l may build 
for good or for evil. 

Chronic disease begins with such a dynamic idea implanted 
in the conscious levels ot the mind. Perhaps a great sorrow 
comes, and the individual, instead of facing the situation firmly 
and throwing off the tentacles of morbid introversion, allow 
himself to grow fast to the dead past. Eor a time his mental 
and physical being may show no signs of the change which is 
• ^taking place, but sooner or later the law that consci msness is 
cause begins to bring forth iis harvest: if consciousness above 
• or below the threshold ')f awareness is filled wi"h thoughts of 
death or of sorrow and remorse, circumstances of a correspond- 
ing character must mcvitablv be reflected into the environment 
of that consciousne The physical body fs part of the 
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environment. It is not the real self, but is the instrument or 
vehicle which the ego constructs to function thiough. A morbid 
and introverted ego will construct a morbid and sickly body. 

Gradually this disintegrative process goes foi^Ward. 
Around the central dynamic idea is gathend nutritive material : 
othef ideas, emotions, data and beliefs arf metabolized and 
•and added to the issue of sickness which is being built up 
The fact that this progressive growth is largely unconscious 
oe^racts nothing from its force. In those integrations wh ch 
show rhis same process at work building up instead of tearing 
down, the young musician is unaware of the mental magnet 
which is drawing to itself every fact, idea and feeling which * 
relates to his work. As he reads his morning paper, this inner 
center is c-en-oring the news, ft assimilate 2 every item which , 
relates to music. If he reads som .thing ab ut Paderewski, 
the fact is sifted out and added to the musical complex. Tnat 
is one of the reasons why real education is a way of living, an 
i^ternal journey rather than a fixed and finite goal. And that 
is JVhy chrcnic disease is usually not healed as (luickly as are 
those acute attacks which ha /e sprung ep quickly ; the latter 
have not the nutritive material in the subconsciousness of the 
[)aticnt which enables the former to hold its own against 
half-hearted or short-livea attempts at cure. 

And so the first step tow'ard healing ch.onic troubles of 
any kind is a merciless^ searching into the very matrix of 
consciousness. Somewhere within that inner kingdom which 
eventually will be organized into a kingdom of harmony and 
power, the patient is harboring a disintegrative idea, a basic 
thought, desire or beliet which is constantly drawing to itself 
reinforcements. This basic idea may be an attachment to the 
past ; or a great sorrow, fed until it has become malignant; or 
it may be a mistaken belief, such as that in hereditary disease 
or incurable illness. Extrinsic healing for such a patient *is 
sometimes possible, but it is always a violent and questionably* 
process; the type of mind in which outside healing takes place 
most readily is that child-like consciousness which readily 
breaks the thread of traditional authority. The typical child 
is able to be'ieve that the doctor can heal hun of any trouble 
because he is hot bound by precedent ; he does not know that 
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certain diseases are supposed to be incurable*. It is the false 
beliefs of those about them whicii hold childrer\and adults of 
this child-like type in bondage to, disease. 

Sell-healing is th^ surest healing. The e?o which has 
built up the warp and Woof of disease can most surely ravel 
its own fabric and weave another in its place. Morbid intro ^ 
version has had much to do with weaving the false fabric. 
Now constructive introversion must be put in its place. Some- 
where within and below everyday consciousness., exists the 
organ zing center of your trouble. It is your work now to get 
inside and find this traitor. What do you think of most fre- 
(juen.b — what are your habitual subjects of thought ? l \ his 
connection, here is a fact of the first importance for n to 
consider : 

Cosmic energy, which is tlie source of physical vitality, 
does not flow into you and quicken youi mind and body only 
on the condition that it can flow through you and pass on to 
the world in the form of work accomplished. From the stand- 
point of Cosmic Consciousness, you are one of two things: 
eitner you are part of itself, one of its organs of expression ; 
or you are an obstruction, a blind alley. In the latter case. 
Cosmic energy itself is working to eliminate you. 

It IS only as you become a chaunel ror worth-white evjpression 
that you can to receive life and power 

For this reason, when you are working t ) find the obst- 
ruction in consciousness which is causing your trouble look for 
a dominant interest which is not consiructive : which consumes 
energy without producing useful results in the outer world. 
The logical application of this principle will not turn you into 
a cosmic adding machine, or into any other sort of joyless 
jnechrinism for transforming energy into work accomplished. 

' Indeed, one ot the worth-while expressions which Cosmic 
Consciousness pntb the seal of its approval upon is pure and 
wholesome enjoyment. Good music, goed pictures, good books 
travel, even the pleasures of the table — these things arc construc- 
tive tf they are pro'perly i alanccd intk the other activities. 

You not only can, but you must enjoy the g od things of 
lifct if you are to be strong and efficient. 
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A joyless existence is penalised more severely than one 
which is given over to too much indulgence in pleasure. 

The happy mean is attainable. 

Whether or not you arc? interested in this subject of self- 
heaJing, the assignment for the lesson offers a ( hnnee tor the 
constlructive use of your powers of mind and body 

CONSCIOUSNESS IS CAUSE, not result: therefore, a 
consciousness which radiates joy and serenity must be at ained 
before you can express these qualities fully and continur iisly in 
your invironment. Thj cx reme negative? in this re^^pcct is 
pretty apt to express itself as sickness and disintegration ; the 
half-tones, however — moderate discontent, retrove:sion of 
consciousness to an extent which is undesirable without being 
actually morbid — may manifest themselves as simple lack of 
en^rgy or joy. The half-tone people are never as efficient as 
they should be — it is the men and women who live intensely 
who get most out of life. 

Sc renity and joy may be increased by three methods : 

F?r.sf, by reasoning out the desirability of having them, 
and the various things which will help establish them; 

Seco?r"f by using suggestions and affirmations; 

by the method of hreomiuq direcAhj consc’’ us of 

as a present condition of consciousness. 

Get back tc that basic principle which I have stated so 
many times: Consciousness is cause, not result. Vou can 
awaken to the consciousness ol j ^ b' fore you favj Rn\ of the 
around you which you think should cause joy. 

Logically, rhuiqs are results. G<*1 the consc’ousness of joy 
lirft, and inevitably you will havi? the thiru^s. They wil! be 
added, when \cu Irive fond the kingdom 

Later in this series we will take up the use of thinking 
and affirming to produce changes in -consciousness. Now v/e 
are going straight to th*^ heart of the problem by beginning 
the use of the most effective of all methods of changing 
consciousness — the direct method. When you want to move 
your hand you* do not think about it or suggest or affirm the 
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movement; you just move. So you can learn lo be conscious 
of that which you desire without affirming or thiaking about 
it. o 

During your time of meditation tonight^ after you have 
relaxed your tensions and begun the process of quickening the 
inflow of energy, lie quietly with your consciousness centered 
within. Your eyes are closed. Now, without using words or 
suggestions of any kind, try to feel joy, serenity, happiness 
• raised to its highest dimension. ^ 

It you mike the mistake of simply reading this assignment 
^ntl thinking about it, this direction will seem pti//lmg and 
impossible of execution. If yeu stick lo our compact oi trying 
^thc thing out, however, you will find that you can readily learn 
to ‘feel ’, to become conscious of a fuller and more thrilling joy 
and poise than the opposite process — trying to g( t things first 
and consciousness afterward — could ever produce. 

Don’t worry fer a moment about the result of this method; 
if ycu stick to it you will eventually gain an habiaial apd 
abiding corv ciousncss of joy and serenity; and thi'=^ is the first 
step toward attaining abiding health and mastc^ry of your 
environment. 

in the following lesson we will take u[) other factors in 
thi: matter of attaining an abiding sense of peace and mastery 
and will consider the effec: of this change of consciousness not 
only on health, but on prosqierity and on all of those details of 
life which together constitute <nie succe-s. 


— Nautilus. 



YANTRAS AND lANTRAS 

r 

from the UNSEEN WORLD . 

NARAYANA SWAROOP, b. a., l. t., f. t. S. 

In placing before the public, through the pages of your 
valuable magazine, this occult treatise, the writer trusts that the 
real seekers of knowledge beyrnd the physical will not only 
find these pages interesting but will be enabled to actually 
work out for themselves the problem dealt with herein and 
acquire results anil powers unthough: of. Persistent practice 
with a deterinination to acfjuire mastery over some of the chief 
Yantras, aided by a life of purity of mind and body will win.i 

The pains taken and the labour undergone for the reve- 
lation of a small part of this secret science to the public will 
be amply repaid, if even one of the manv who read these pages 
be able to get inner light and guidance and thus become lit 
tor the inspiratiqn of still higher truths of Divine Knowledge 
leading direct to the goal ot evo ution. The ordinary reader 
or the prejudiced scientist may think it to be the fanciful out- 
come of an imaginative brain and may lose th chance of ex- 
perifTicnting, but the facts remain, notwithstanding, as stern 
and absolute as they arc. 

In the medern age of rn iter ialism, the m Jonty ot the people 
are so unduly biased in favour of thv. physical sciences and 
their established laws that they dare not transcend them or 
even tu n their attention to the occult side of Nature thinking 
it ail superstition. ‘Tf.ere was a time in Ancient India when 
the matfrial and S[) ir it ual pn gross liatl reached its climax and 
sciences were discovered anil practised, specially such as gave 
the quickest results on the [latb of spiritual evolution. But as 
the mighty civiiizdt:on faded, much of the real and secrejt 
knowlcdgt also passed away with it. Only the outer husks 
and mere names of the once great sciences still survive to t^l 
of ihe glory of the pnSt. And even these have degenerated, 
being practised here and there mostly among the quacks and 
charknans. ^ 
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Hence, no wonder, if the people have no faith in them 
and call Astrology, Tantra and Mantra etc., all superstition 
and humbug and a practice of them so much wastc^ot time and 
energy. Still some scientific men of repute like Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Professor Bergson and Professor J. C. Bose have begun 
to take interest in and to explore in earnest the unknown and 
apparently su[)erphysical laws of Nature. Psychical Rcseifrch 
Societies have contributed their own <juota, and tiypiiocism, 
mesmerism and telepathy now seen to be almost established 
tacts. The Theosophical Society has revealed a mass' of occult 
knowledge and its best leaders are working strenuously in this 
• direction. The advanced humanity and those who are iii the 
van of real civilization arc no longer satisfied even with the 
best material progress, however great and. fascinating, but arc 
keenly feeling the want of something higher, something mere 
elevating and spiritual. Iliis yearning after the occult, this 
inner impulse has led to a general awaken (ng of con..ciousness 
to the porsibility of a life rnoic spiritual and to a tendency to 
explore those hidden corners of nature to give oui their secrets 
which were neglected for long in thti name of superstition ?lnd 
unbelief. The time is now ripe for the revelation of at least 
a fragment of a secret and sacred ancient Science of India for 
the benefit of those who seek. 

The present anther to whom this treatise has been revealed 
under 'juite special circumstances, almost in a mysterious way 
generally known as aiUomaiic writing, was from his very early 
child-hood inteiested in occult stories and out of-the-way things. 
He, later on, came to practise mesmerism, hypnotism, plan- 
chette, Hath and Raj Yoga methods etc., with some success 
more or less. But ihe earnest desire in his heart was not 
simply to gam some knowledge of ihc liidden side of Nature, 
however fascinacing, bat to reach what the Vedantists call 
‘Self-Realization and to discover a way suited to the modern 
•^cientfic tempeniriient which asks for speedy tangible results at 
every step of the path. 

The intense desire for the highest goal — the realization ot 
the Absolute, the Fountain-Head, the all-knowledge and all- 
Bliss moved him to try various methods, until turning to the 
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ancient system cf the Mantric Science, the ‘ japam repetition, 
on rosary beads of certain occult l^ jas (seeds, or syllables of 
mantras and a thorough mediation over them combined with 
a hard life of strict discipli*Lic and pnnly in ^hought4, word’ 
deed, diess and diet, he acaially rcaliiscd the importance of 
< Mantra Japam’, as wonderful phenomena and began to occur, 
wliich have been Ihroughcat f(jr certain reasons, kept as ‘ 
^trictly confident *al and private. Some of the most useful 
instructions received from the other side of Nature will be made 
public through the pages of this magazine as time permits. ’ 

Now to come to an account of how the present treatise of 
Yantras and Tantras was revealed, it was in the month of 
October 1^15 (Dascra Holidays) while holding some spirit 
communication at Saharaiipiir P.) that a great spirit, a* 
Tantric Master revealed n Yantra for Dasera and showed the 
great importance of tlie Tantric Science — which combines 
Mantra with certain signs and figures and a ritual leading to 
intense meditation — as the quickest way to sclf-iealizatlon. The 
Yi^,ntra received at the time was at once practised Uj)on in 
strict accord?! nee* with the directions, as far as possible, and the 
results that followed, both evil and good, were simply marvel- 
lous, evil, directly affecting health, as some parts of the direction 
(apparently trifling) could not be carried out at the time. Put 
the power of the Yan.ra, when mastered, was as evident as 
anything and established once for aii tlie truth and value of 
the Great Science of Yantras in the mind of the present author 
at least. 

On showing a keen interest in this science and requesting 
the Great Master, he gladly gave his promise to dictate for the 
good of the humanicy, in a small book form, a series of Yantras 
with their theory and practice which he himself tried and found 
useful while in physical body in this world. J3ut, before t,he 
revelation of the Secret Book, He wanted to test the purity of, 
mind and l>ody, the dauntless courage and, above all, the good 
intentions, of the aspirant, without which <[ualifications' thu 
practice of this science is sure to result in more harm of a 
serious nature than good. It is needless to mention that the 
tsts, though Jiard, were niadily undergone, so that a very 
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useful and Secret Science of Tantras may be acquired and 
added to the store of wcridiy knowledge. • 

Even the dictation of the very first chapter of the 
mystic Science produced a great commotion all round the 
place. The lower or rather the evil nature-spirits, .ol ten 
called elemental?, tried their best to lay obstacles and 
hindrances in the path of the dictation work of ‘suclf a 
science as was calculated to give mastery over thrm^ So much 
so that often material forms appeared, knocking sounds or raps 
were heard, filthy things ca«Te in the room in i mysTcrious way, 
some ot the useful materials for the ritual disappeared suddenly, 
and finally the health of the present author was impaired. In 
short, tvery attempt was made by the evi! spirits to foil tlu! 
desired object so that the secret science may not tall into th( 
hands of the humanity at large. It is for such reasons especially 
that the most occu’t arts of the Secret Sciences are jen louslv 
guarded and kept hidden by their professor?, in India and im* 
parted only to those selected few, who after thorough tes4s t^.r* 
found fully deserving to benefit by the revelation, h'or the 
time being, the work suffered and was delayed a few chiys; 
while a sort of feeling of hopelessnesh ot the taeK crept ove.r 
and took possession ot the heart of the author, but the curiosity 
thus awakened Jed him to try again with redoubled eiiun^yi 
though the risks and dangers seemed great, A real and earnest 
desire with perseverance to achieve the object at all risks, com 
bined with firm determination, and carried out in the innocence 
and purity ot mind and body with a purely unselfish inotiv% , 
is sure to succeed in the end and all attacks of evil spin’iu are 
futile against it. 

• The work thus begun again with greater care after th' 

, intennption was carried out with greater success in Noveml)f;i 
and Deccir,ber of l'JJ5 and a prdiminary pait of the Secret 
Beck was reveal td. It is now some six years that for solTl^ 
reason or other (mostly special hindrances and calamities; 
there have been no further communications on the subject a:, 
yet. But without waiting any longer the part received is 
presented to the public through Ihtse pages^ and it is hopeil 
that further infci niation will be given out from time to tinui 
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as it IS forthcoming and permitted to be published. F inally, it 
will not be without interest to the readers to know that the 
communicating spirit, the great Tantric Master, according to 
his own account, left this world as lately as 1910, after a whole 
life of 101 years spent mostly in rigid discipline in the investi- 
gation and the final successful attainment of this secret science 
now almost extinct. He began his experiments in secret while 
as yet a householder, bnt the last 20 years of his life he spent 
in a hilly cave near the mouths ot the Narbada, where he learnt 
and practised the most important Yantras direct from his guru 
(the spirit guide). He made very valuable researches in this 
science and put them together in the form of a book, particular- 
ly those Yantras which he himself had tried successfu lly. This 
bock he kept to himself safely, to hand over to his trusted pupil 
for publication, but the day never came as his pupil died at the 
very poini and so the book was buried in the cave with him. 
The unique opportunity to give out to the public the result of 
his labours and to prove the greatness of this science was thus 
lost for ever physically, though he had himself reali^^ed the 
goal before leaving the world and led a few other deserving 
sculs to the path while yet in physical body. 

The only way that now remained open to him to communi- 
cate the work of his life to physical world was to search out 
some medium suited for the purpose. Fortunately, he came 
across the present writer and made an attempt to dictate the 
book as described above which has been partly successful and 
l&s led to the rebirth of the book in the present form. 

May the Higher Powers make the further revelatjpn 
possible. 


AUM. 



PH RENOLOQY 
PRACTICALLY EXPLAINED 

J. MILLOTT SEVERN. F. B. p. s. 

• 

' The Sell -Protecting and Self-Preserving grou’") of organs, 
or as they are sometimes called, the Animal Propensities — 
because they control the animal instincts — are located at the base 
of the brain and sides of the head around the e*ars. They 
comprise Vitativemss, Combativeness, Executivmcs?, Alimenti- 
veness, and Secretiveness, i'heir function is to protect man, and 
necessary to his physical requirements and animal existence. 

• VITATIVENESS OR LOVE OF LIFE 

Vitativeness, which is a lundamcnial faculty of the mind, 
affords a mo t interesting study. The seat of this organ li(.s to- 
wards the mesial line on the basilar and inner side of the middle 
lobe of the brain — on the inner side ol Executiveness above the 
ear, and when large pushes out and down ttie bony case of the 
auditory apparatus, giving prominence to the ear, and also the 
Mastoid Process, though shown more to the middle and front 
of the ears than immediately behinu the Mastoid Process, as 
is generally sta. tc d. The amateur may have a little difficulty in 
udging whether a prrminence in this region indicates large 
Vitativeness or Executiventss. Because of this difficulty. Combe 
thought that the degree of development of the organ could not 
be ascertained curing life. Personally I do not think there it 
anymore difficulty in judging the sixe of Vitativeness than in 
judging the size of the ergan of Language. The degree of 
development of Vitativeness may readily be determined by the 
width of the head as well as the prominence of the Mastoid 
process, and the appearance of the ears. It will be noticed 
that some ears are detply set, as though a hollow had been 
‘scooped out for them to fit in level with the sides of the head ; 
, otliers are so prominent as to appear as though the ears were 
stuck cn. Width of head and prominence of ears indicate 
lar^e Vitati’-'eness ; all long-lived people have the ears well sei, 
out of the head. 

I 
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Love of Jife and dread of death arise from manifastations 
of the same faculty — enjoyment of life being the healthy, legiti- 
mate rr.anifestation of Vitativeness, and dread of death an 
excessive and abnormal condition. 

Life is a wonderful and beautiful thing, and the normal 
mindc enjoys it for its own s »ke, apart from all mere selfish 
gain, appetite or animal desire. The combined faculties of the 
mind in* their healthy manifestation tend towards the highest 
plcafure, a^d A'itativeness does its part to intensify existence. 

When active^ and working in conjunction with other 
faculties which combine in enhancing its manifestation, the 
individual clings intensely to life, persistently resists disease, 
recovers health with remarkable rapidity, and readily re- 
cuperates after illness. Tlie manifestations of these qualities 
do not depend so much on circumstances and environment; 
they are the attributes of active Vitatmness, which stimulate 
the possessor to rise superior to surroundings, poverty, pain, 
material ruin, and even imprisonment. 

Vitativeness a useful faculty, as it prompts individuals 
to have and prolonglife, and to preserve the body frem illness, 
disease, injury and destruction. It aiso acts as an incent.ve to 
invent life-saving appliances, such as fire-escapes, life-boats, life- 
belts, the safety lamp for the miner, fire-screens and guards 
for the home, ^nd a host of other life-saving inventions, and 
things that contribute to the protect’on, pleasure and well-being 
of the human race. Edison, perhaps the greatest of all inventors, 
has this faculty large, and it is said of him that be has never 
invented anything that would be harmful to human beings. 

When living a natural healthy life, exercising all the 
faculties with good and useful purposes in view, enjoying the 
exhilarating conditions of hope, striving tor physical and mental 
perfection, this faculty of the mind gives ^estto the more rebust 
and efficient performance of all the mind*s powers, and there is 
no fear of death; such fear arises only from its abnorntal 
development. There is a character in one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, of whom it is said: « He prayed but for life, for 
life he would give all he had in the world, it was but life he 
asked; life, if it* were prolonged under tortures and privations. 
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He asked only breath, though it should be drawn in the damps 
f the lowest caverns of their hills’. Here we find a might/ 
passion for existence, and this is true when the vitative faculty 
is extremely active ; endeavouring as it would seem, to ru4i 
away from all other mind powers, instead of acting in healthy- 
conjunction with them. 

George Combe in his System of Phrenology points out that 
* the great lovers of lire were not always the healthy, the gay, 
and the fortunate, nor were those who ware comparatively 
indifferent to death always the feeble, the gloomy, and mis- 
•anthropic; on the contrary the feeling existed strongly and 
weakly in these opposite characters indiscriminately 

• Thus the existence of a facults' giving love of life, and 
capable of acting independently without regard to the other 
faculties as a whole, is amply demonstrated and confirmed. 

It will interest many to know that there is a Life Line in 
the Head, scientifically indicated, which, as O. S. Fowler say 
is easily admeasured, ” and the Phrenologist is able to i^els 
about how long a person will naturally live, accidents and some 
other conditions excepted. Thus, ‘take the juncture *of that bony 
projection formed by your eyebrows and that ridge which 
comes down the outer portion of the forehead at order, and 
that sharp bony projection in the lower buck portion of your 
skull, called the Occipital Spinalis, draw a line between them,, 
and you will ordinarily live the longer, the higher this line 
rises above the opening of the ears, at the rate ot about forty 
years per inch, or ten years per <|uarter of an inch, Vitjitive- 
ness is located above the opening of the ears, which it pushes 
the farther down the larger it is. As the life declines this 
organ shrivels, and this Meatus Auditorius rises. You can thus 
admeasure the longevity of anyone. Vitativeness fills out and 

• widens the head just behind and in the region of the lower 
part of the ears. ’ 

Love of life is a deeply rooted principle in human nature* 
and does much to prolong this present existence. Those who 
have this faculty small readily succumb to disease and death* 
They have little or no incentive to Jive or to resist harmful con- 
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ditions that attack their health and endanger their existence. 

Suicidal persons possess weak Vitativeness. 

« 

Cherishing a desire to li^e promotes life, and it should be 
the duty of everyone to do all that is possible to preserve health 
and prolong life. To do so, contemplate the preciousness, 
pleasures and advantages of life, study the laws of health and 
right living, engage in useful woik beneficial to others as well 
asself-there is health and longevity in service for others. Al- 
ways havf useful objects in view, let the employments you 
choose, as well as your recreations and pleasures be as exhilarat - 
ing as possible, and worthy of your best endeavours. 



ETCHINGS FROM THE 

BROAD'HIGHWAY OF 
Philosophy 

F. H. KEY 

Sic transit sTloria mundi, et seras ia^coclum 
redeas = — * Thus passes away the glory of this world, and late 
, you may return to heaven. ’ In Saint Augustine, of revered 
memory, the greatest of the early Latin Fathers, such another 
transition came to be observed In the year 390 A. D., when 
Theodosius had already brought about the uniting of bis Roman 
Empire, and not long after this same potentate had massacred 
his Thesolonian subjects tor which the good Ambrose of Milan 
inflicted upon him a fitting penance, Augustine was keen in the 
following of his special bent, which, as history tells us, was a 
course ot unreclaimed vice. , • 

Some few lustres before this auspicious date the empire of 
Aincis ’ pagan descendants became a holy Roman domain. A 
metamorphosis had declared itself ; the reigning dynasty had 
become christianised, and the Gods of high Olympus were of a 
verity proscribed the land. The Grecian Aphrodite, risen 
from the sea in ancient times to receive the meed of beauty 
from wayward Paris ; her old Father Neptune, with the em* 
blematic trident ; Diana and her lover Endymion ; Psyche and 
her awful virginal reputation ; and 1 lera, au j even the mighty 
Zeus Olympius, — all were driven from the Roman creed, ex*> 
polled with shame to cloud their ambrosial heads. The poor 
dismantled pagans! ‘ Did you never have a sympathy for them 
as the monks came rushing in^o their temples, picking down 
, their poor attars, smashing the fair calm faces of their geds, ani 
‘sending their vestals a flying ? ’ 

* Perhaps,Augustine, whose paternal parent bad been a pagan, 
was bewildered with the new orders of things ; the new regime 
of uicense>swinging monks drove him from bis centre of equili- 
brium and to the swine and busks. His youth was the season 
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of his prodigality ; bo missod the altars ^ the hfatben deities 
and was at'a loose end. There have, however, been other 
saints and tr arty rs and philbsophers, . too, who, wild in their 
youth and sacrificing to the transient glory of this world, have 
yet^been made to perceive the error of their ways, and later 
returned to the paths of righteousness. Augustine was eventu- 
ally baptized into the true failh by the Bishop Ambrose, at the 
age of about twenty-five. 

Later he took an active part in the religious controversies 
of his time and a few years before his death sent into the world ^ 
T/ e City oj God, which contained much theological mattir and 
is at present believed to be hi greatest work. Leading, then, 
such a life of devotion and of thought, it may be expected that ' 
he evolved some beliefs of philosophic and psychological values. 

We read that < the spiritualism of the Church Fathers was 
a view’ of Ihe scul worked cm in the interest of Christian 
(fc^fatclc^y The afteimath cf the papan immortals, carcus- 
:'rg with the tv’inc-drabbicd divinities of Olympus, was 
ccmpletely and (ffectrally eliminated, and replaced by a belief 
in the inmcitality of the scAii which was illustrated with more 
cf pure thcught-ci cations than mere sensualism. The soul w%as 
credited with a fpirit which was in pcsscssion of a consciouj 
and personal nature, having as its divine attribute perpetuation 
cr immortality. Also, in opposition to the construction of 
Plotinus, the highest geed and supreme mind was an identity 
and a persrnal being. Before the period at present under 
examination there were supposed to exist around and about us 
Daemons, who Weie discarnate identities of an entirely ethe- 
real nature — not earth-born human souls. It may be recalled 
that Socrates confessed to the influence of a daemon. He rfid 
not ray of what stuff Uwasmade but by that wwd he undoubt- 
edly meant, not a devilish spirit, but a serious Afitii feo to. * 
speak, such as we m-ay now call a guardian angel. The word 
dew? cn later devolved upon and indicated exclusively the spirit^ 
of ihe irndci world; while arr,cU breame the very particular 
geed ones, the sh'ning ones aiSc, such as the Archangel Miciiael 
the name being applitd only to ethereal beings of 
woild. As to why the term, demon has been made to change 
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its meaning — -Socrates was convicted for impiety, so probably 
this glooming reputation has in confusion been bestowed also 
upon his guiding genius- On looking up an article of reference 
the following extract has been found ; • Demonology, know- 
ledge about demons, the Greek equivalent of the Biblical 
angels. ’ And then again, * Djemon, with the Greeks a spirit- 
ual being, intermediary between the gods and men, regarded 
often as the source alike of inspiration and of madness. ' In the 
Bible an evil spirit or devil taking possession of humsm beings.’ 

Under the influence of this necromantic lore there Jirosc a 
revival of mysticism among the early Churchmen, and with it 
was eventually fused the dogmatic creed of thj Apostles, in 
Psychology its former uncurbed observation and methods of 
speculation were lost amid the didactic thunders and scorching 
lightnings of Divine Revelation. The matter and stuff from 
which was to be built the New Jerusalem was tlirust into the 
mill and the architects from the philosophic platform gave 
advertisement of their plans and preached for ihe good of the 
public and mankind at large. The preponderance of contro- 
versy gathered between * Creationism * and * traducianism, ’ con- 
cerning itself with the origin of th(^ soul. The various Iradi- 
tious attaching to those two explanations are a common ground 
yet upon which may strive any two such opposing factions of 
psychologists. ‘ The concept of personality had acute discus- 
sion, carried to the extremes of refinement by the Scliolastics. ’ 
There was consequently taken uj) ‘the human clement and the 
alter ego, 'and among the three persons \a the Trinity. * 

To ali this 'mystery’ ot souls St. Augustine applied a 
levelling hand^ and gathered into one definite belief all those 
results which one finds recklessly scattered aftt i the species of 
transubstantiation previously undergone by Creek mysticism 
and mythology. According to the new theologian, conscious- 
. ness was the insti ament of apprehension of the soul ; that the 
soul was not of matter and immortal, and that it was possible 
of observance from without the personality ; he actually in some 
measure aoplied his own observations, and discovered such 
latent faculties as miMect, wiU and stlf^conscious memory » the 
7?icmory being of w ach an ability as to cognife its particular 

S 
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individuality. M maria is the term with which he designated 
this last of three faculties: in it he ‘found the consciousness 
of self as being identical iwitlv Plotinus), as persisting (notself- 
forgetting-hence and as eternal. * In this manner, 

memory does not contain such distinctions of tense, as past^ 
prescRt and future, but becomes an intuition of eternity. W lU 
is the mot iff the fundamental function, whose concepts are 
rccieved and transmitted by the other faculties. 

St. Augustine evolved three main definitions; (1) the inner 
world of mind is separate and distinct from the physical; (2) 
there is a psychologic dualism, body and mind, capable at a 
certain point of distinct separation ; there is reflection, enabling 
one to differentiate between the subjective and the objective. 

This last embodies a new stage of development, and com- 
pletes the Augustine theory. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

• 

The Occult Review for Septeyriber has an interesting note 
on * Death in the Light of Science and Psychical Research * in 
the course of which it is pointed out how Death in the course 
of Nature is not to be regarded as a disaster and how Death, as 
an adaptation in the Divine economy of Nature, is introduced 
as a means of life, of ever-increasing and happier life. As 
. Epictetus puts it, death is nothing terrible. ‘ But the opinion 
we have about death, ihnt it is wherein the terror lieth 
^ Bacon has rightly said that men fear death as children fear to 
go in the dark. The fear of death is weak. The incident of 
bodily death should be seen in its true aspect. ‘ No doubt many 
• of the attendant circumstances are distressing to onlookers : and 
in many cases human depravity has produced diseases and 
crimes which make the circumstances of death abnormal. 
These circumstances are not part of the order of Nature. Even 
in cases of death from painful diseases, by a natural process 
pain often ceases with the advent of the inevi];able close. Pain 
is a symptom of the struggle for life, and the cessation of pain 
in the dying is a token that the struggle is over It is this 
experience that is commonly called * Inst agony \ But the 
(lying person is usually (juite imconscions, .and th.-refore lbt‘ 
final passing of life out of thellcsh entails no conscious suITl ring ’ 
In the conscious state it may even be .an easy sensation. Arcli- 
bishop Tait when d> ing expressed surprise that dying was so 
‘pleasant*. Students of Psychic Research have collected 
numerous well-authenticated experiences supporting ihe concl- 
usion that ‘the dying person is accompanic^d by those who ha/e 
passed over, and that ‘ they watch and wait for their friends, 
as, each in turn launches forth into the new stage of life 
Spiritualism teaches us that ‘all dying people are met and 
helped over by friends or relations on the other side*. Such is 
*the consoling truth that lies behind the illusion of death which 
.will not and eaiviot interrupt thesociol law governing all human 
development. 

The ‘Question of Fhysical Immortality* forms the subject 
of the editorial article in the International Psychic Gazette^ 
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Dr. Carrell of America is reported to have kept alive a part of 
an unfledged' chicken’s heart by special culture in jelly form^ 
for nine years. Hence the suggestion is conceived that ‘ the 
immensely greater physical organism of man might be kept alive 
for ever *. This idea was known in some form or other to the 
old Students of Kayas/ddhf who dreamt golden dreams of the 
possible etcrnality of human physical life. But to the spiri- 
tualist, the question of real human immortality enters *a region 
far different from the merely physical ’ — an advanced condition 
of existence where the soul of man (or his spiritual body) will 
not see corruption, but will by virtue of its deathless constitution 
he enabled to 0})erate the universal Life unlianipen^d l\v the 
ravages of time. 

It is, above all, the fear of death that has got to be over- 
come before death is defeated and immortality realised. As 
Elizabeth Tovvne puts it an editorial of the ‘We 

instinctively fear any condition or thing that we believe us of 
(lepyvt'S power or brings death nearer*. The way to overcome 
all fears is to be sought in spiritual progress and development 
in realising the truth about yourself that * you are a child of 
of ('lod*, and can ‘draw upon Gcd for 1 ealth, happiness 
and supply ‘ Yon will become yourself, outgrow your fears 

in [»roporiion as you expre^ss yourself by acting 

efficiently upon the world of reality 
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REVIEW 

Theotl Sophia filucidoifcing the S^ientjo md Pli.l j^ophy of the 
Divine Mysteries by floriDKN Edward Sampson The Ek- 
KiiR-^iA P ress, J.‘3, Si\ Am*. vn’s R o\n, Mockery, BIR.\[fNGFlAM 
(England) Puif r ^T> neA. • 

This work is intended for the use of disciples under instruc- 
tion in the ‘ school ’ of the Ek-Klesia. fn this and other works 
which have been published as a seiies, the author gives out a 
consecutive and graduated course of teaching on the science 

• and philosophy of the < Mysteries of God* in the light of his 
own interpretation of the Christian Scriptures. I( is claimed 

^ that the subject-matter of these volumes will rip[>eal to all 
serious Chrisiian thinkers who are seeking for a rational faith 
without at the same time throwing over the ancient beliefs of 
their fathers. The author, in his extravagant ;^eal for his New 
cult goes out of his province to condemn such schools of 
progressive thought as that of the Higher Self, rnenth'ss (Jict, 
abstinence* from all stimulants, conneiitntiSn, h'^^pnotism or 
mesmerism, Chrisiian science, Mental Healing, Yogi states, New 
Thought, etc. He calls all of then dcm:)niaca! tricks’ — i 
vV<japoa which wc have thought has been used only by our 
brethren ot the Orthodox Church. We confess then, that the 
‘demons’ appear to be much mxo broad-minded, scientific 
and rational, than the ‘ Master in the I'k-Kles'a * who 
distrusts and avoids ‘ whatsoever is not clearly laid down in 
the Holy Sv:riptures’ or ‘is contrary to the word of God, 
implicit or explicit’. Th : author seems to commend meat- 
eating, alchoholic stimulants, tea and coffee drinking, tobacco- 
smoking, etc, which, he makes bold to sav, ‘ iire all stimulative 
and strengthening to the nerve-forres of the organs and senses 
Another clue to the author’s new revelation is this, ‘ .Mankind 

• .will become more apparently spiritual, but With a spirituality 
induced and fostertsl by ih(* Demons, and not by the Lord 
•Jesus Christ ! ’. Tlie b )ok is ‘ neo-chnstiaii ’ in flavour if not 
on a level with the progressive currents of thought, either in 
the h^ast or in the VYc.«'A, 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 

It is a gi^ at triumph of Uindu Occultism that the old con- 
ception of the spirit and its destiny as suggested or expressed 
gra{)hically jn the Sacrcd Books of India is found to be not 
cssexitially difft'n*nt from that which has been arrived at by 
modern psychical research. But is there evidence of the future 
life ot the sj)irit outside the Sastraic or Scriptural revelations? 
That is what everybody in modern times wants to know. To 
this, Psychic Science unhesitatingly gives the affirmative 
answer. 

Science is exposing the. fundamental error of the material- 
ist imagining that if a thing existed he ought to be able to see, 
prove or know of its existence by its energies There is a very 
good r( ason fron: a sciintilic point of view, as 
Science and j^oinicd out by Sir W. Barrett, that every 
Spirituilism particle of gross matter is surrounded by ^ a 
wondcrlul, incornpn hensible, imponderable, 
lummifcrous ether ’ or This Aku.^a penetrates every atom 

and immediately it comes into ' contact with the ponderable ’ 
it has ‘ a struc'ure conft rred upon it b 

Si:i( in { i‘ r( -."dlirfmng ibi llindn occult doctriuc that nra 
only vv< re tii.e.iniMiis foi « \< j perishing in tbcir ontwanl form, 
but the Mib^istrivce of 5h( vaith ii. elf in organic matter is 
surely and slowl> wearing out that, in fact, all earthly things 
are graduuliy pas.sing away. It is, how’ever, not true, in this 
S( nsc, of the frf nf :he Science has thus shown, 

in th<. words of Sir William Ba rett, that the unseen universe 
is vasti’v more stable and imduring, and none of us can bring 
proof of any decay in the f lherial structure (d matter. Again 
it has been df monstra 'ed tbar wdien tiie human body is beginn- 
ing to (it cay, or even in si* cp, trances o- dreams, or when the 
higher faculties emerge by - idlmn.ts etc,, the soul gets liberated, 
ai d 's aide to travel and see things which the physical eye can 
r.tvrrsee. When the human sou! or spirit is freed from the^ 
limitations of flesh, we ( iil( r a higher life which for good or 
ill awaits us all. Ail spiritual truths have their analogy in the 
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natural world. And among tho loi tlit' ^nrvi\nJ of 

the mind and sou] after tlu^ dissolui ani tf thc' brrtin and the 
body, Sir William Bnrr« tt lias uistarirfd tin. pjojeclion of 
thought by the appearance ol the whole oe’dy before another 
the apparitions ol the dvmg, etc. Above and he\’ond all is J-ht* 
great fact of conmnuict i o>< itself whieh has h( cn and 

can be demonstrated, ove r anti over a;~ain 

Is there any danger in spirii-coinmunicat itin — in spiritua- 
listic phenomena? No^ if you experiment along th ' lines of a 
systematic and well-graded course of instructions. Mediumshit) 

* can be safely and yiroperly cultivatid and 
Systematic sjnrit-commnnication can l)(;i-na(Je the stepping- 

• development stone to high r n]ings---tlie pi eambi' ^ - genuine 

spiritnal development. i; is lational uv.duirn- 
ship that should ha aimed a: m the ‘ Horn (Arclcs' wdiich have 
been the nursery of the world’s grt'atest mediums. Thus ont* 
can have best results — both in the physica} and nientai | heno- 
mena by which spirits demonstrate their preseiiet' and power. 
Of these, physical i^hcnoinena ctjver a wide range of niediumistic 
manifestations, like * ra[)S, table mn\ ernents. s[)ii il li;;hts, tiee- 
dotn from the effects ol lire, the pas.^agc of matter tJirough 
matter, direct writing upon slate or paj)cr, dirt^ct voices, Icvila- 
lion, spirit photographs and materialisation. Mental pheno- 
mena cover another wide range of phenornima, like Antoinalic 
Writing and Drawing, Clairvoyance, ('lair.uidient hearing of 
spirit-voices, propheev, impersonation and insiuiationai control. 
The chief value of phenomena is that of .tflording proof of 
spirit-communications. 

Cultivated along right lines rnediuinship wdll be found 
beneficial and desirable. Practice makes perfect and true 
mediumship shades away into genius. The ‘ Psychic Triangle ' 
is made up of (1) the Spirit, (2) the Medium and (3) the 
Sitters, Harmony is the k(3ynote of the Triangle: in other 
words, harmonious conditions should {prevail among the 
* communicating spirits, the sitters and the 

Home Circle mediums. It is in the family circle, above all, 
Development when die sitters are united in love and affection 
to hoi 'w joyous communion with* their Sfiirit' 
•fr^udst that the latter rc ante to estabbbli h ir n i : rel tli ai s 
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between this life and the next. Thus mediumship becomes a 
natural anc} desirable quality to be developed by training and 
experiments. Again, mediijLms should know' how to protect 
themselves against obsession and other unwholesome iniluences, 
i3 the price of success; the signs of spirit presence 
should be noted with a cool head and a calm heart, even though 
they may appear disconnected at the outset. Spirits should 
always be treated like human beings and properly identified ; 
false personations and fraudulent claims of identity should be 
carefully guarded against. 

Higher spirit manifestations include spiiit psychomctiy,. 
spirit clairvoyance, spirit clairaudience, etc., though these 
forms and phases of psychic ]:>hciiomena are capable of being 
produced independent of spirit-guidance and 
Higher control. Then there is also developed what is 
Manifestation known as Healing Medtmashvp which is guided 
principally by ihc spirit influence. One of 
the rarest phases of mediumship is ‘ Materialisation Medinm- 
Others •include trumpet mcdiumshij>, spirit music, 
spirit painting, etc. Indeed, there is need of special develop 
ment along the lines of the least resistance. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 

BASIS OF PROPHESY 

A. 1>. MUKERJI 

Psychology, as it is taught in academic institutions, is but 
a name. Psychology means ‘ The Science of the Soul. ’ Can 
any University graduate ‘ with honours’ honestly declare thai 
he knows anything about the soul and its potentialities? They 
have the conceit in their brains that they know everything about 
Psychology and Philosophy but as a matter of fact they have 
not even touched the fringe of this subject. The fault is not 
theirs but that of an effete and lazy system of education, the 
administrators and formulators whereof will not ‘ investigate’ 
for themselves with a view to widening their knowledge. Real 
psychology is known and understood only by the trained occul- 
tist Who has spent the best part of his life in studying and 
observing the wonders that, to the majority of us, lie undis 
covered in the realms of the mind, with the consequence that 
when a word like * prophesy ’, * Pre-vision ’ or ‘ Premonition ’ is 
aised, we are satisfied with the dictionary meaning and considei 
it a waste of time to go any further. The wonderful and 
* precious teachings of our Indian literature are in a more or less 
> scattered state and it requires true and persevering spirits such 
as those ot Vivekananda and others to drag them to the light 
of day. In modern times Europeans are devoting their atten- 
tion to the study of Mental Science and their progress is certain- 
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ly praiseworthy. Ituhedp a day sh di come when we Indians 
will have to hum thu science fdso from them. The material 
stiuggle ior existence is becoming too intense to permit of our 
spending our time on othcr^malters. True; but can wc honestiy 
say that the Europeans have to work less than ourselves for 
their bicad ? It is doubtful whether we have to work halt as 
hard, 'there is so little commercial and indigenous enterprise in 
India, sc little patriotism ot the true type, so little of any form 
of activity, whether material or spiritual. And, in the mean- 
time, we arti tailing out of touch with the Spiritual Life, which 
is undoubtedly the base of our national existence. India could 
not have remained in existence but for its deep and ail-compre- 
hensive phiIoscj)h \ . This philosophy, thanks to our ignorant 
Pandits, is fast dying out. We are indeed face to face with a 
gloomy prospect. The question will be raised • What has all 
this to do with the psychological basis of prophesy?' Our 
reply is that this miraculous power of the human mind is not 
possible of attainment unless we study our ancient works on 
Psychology a little more closely or go to some sage who 
* Knows’, T(» our • knowledge prophesy and pre-vision are 
almost synonymous. As long as the human mind is swayed by 
myriad waves, produced by external impacts, it is quite incapa- 
ble ot seeing any of the wonders of the mental world. Is there 
then a meiitat world ? We are convinced that there is. As a 
matter of fact, it is the mental and other finer etheric planes of 
existence which materialise into physical phenomena and the 
clairvayant seer js ‘ pre-conscious ’ of these occurrences by virtue 
of his clearer vision, which he has gained by going through a 
severe course of training. It is now a patent fact that the 
development of the Pineal Gland and the Pituitary Lody are 
consequent upon protracted interior concentration or meditation 
and that this phrenological organ is the base of psychic vision.' 
Prophesy also is a psychic power based upon psychic vision. 
It is strongly aided by the powers of intuition and reason. 
Intuition is needed to catch the flash from the superconoiot|S 
regions of the soul, i eason is needed to enable the seer to distm* 
guish betv/cen mental phenomena known as ‘hallucination* 
and menial peiCGpUua known as ‘ pre-vision * ‘ iniro-vision ’ cic^ 
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The min(] of the seer should be clear as a calm lake or a polish- 
ed mirror before it can < perceive* psychically •or spiritually. 
When the aforementioned organs of the human brain are fully 
developed they start working automatically and smoothly in- 
forming the possessor of this power of impending events. 
^What a lucky gift to possess !’ some will sav. In thft first 
place, it is rarely a gift, it is useless unless one fully understands 
the scientific aspect of this occult power and knows how to u^e 
it; it is an extremely dangerous possession for an ignorant and 
immoral person, the exercise of occult power by ignorant per- 
sons is like < playing with edged tools* and cannot but seriously 
aflect the party concerned. Occult power is a matter of psychic 
development within reach of uiiy intelligent person, but the 
use or misuse of the, same is a matter of far greater moment. 
Because the students of this science are invariably imperfect 
owing to having neglected the initial training, occultism has 
acquired a bad reputation. Occult sm itself is not a loser there- 
by, but humanity is most decidedly a loser, spiritually as well 
as materially. We say ‘materially *, because this material life 
cannot be perfect without the full quota of fpiritual leiven in it. 
This applies to India just as much as to the world at large. 
Let us see how this subject has a direct bearing on the present 
day international problems. Foresight is also an important 
factor in prophetic vision. The latter in many rases is but an 
extension of the former. The true seer or prophet ought to be 
able to see far ahead of others and read the signs of the time.s 
aright. What would be the message of siich a seer? He would 
point out to us in no uncertain language that at the back of all 
human progress in the realms of Physics, Chemistry, Inventions, 
discoveries, in fact all forms of human achievement whether 
tnaterial or spiritual, there is the invisible finger of God at wotk, 
• He would tell us that there is a divme purpose at work which 
is slowly but surely bringing the various nations of the world 
together through scientific navigation in air and water by 
electricity and .steam. That isolation is a thing of the past, 
also thai is undesirable and harmful and cannot but retard 
progress. 1 hat the immutable laws of the material universe 
have a spiritual culmination, to attain which humanity is stri- 
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ving unconsciously in its various movements and organisations, 
e. g, the idea of a League of Nations for Universal Peace. Can 
We stop this Oncoming tide by vain eiforts at exclusion and 
isolation ? The Brotherhood of Man and the Fatherhood of 
God, love and good-will between man and man, is the ideal for 
mankind to follow. We feel sure our views will meet with a 
ready response from those who believe in the spiritual and 
material potentialities of India. Our object is to discover the 
right relatipnship between the Spiritual and the Material Life 
and to lend our willing co-operation to the right working out 
of the divine issue^^ involved therein. 

We have made wide digressions in the above article. Our 
object is to stimulate a desire for research on the part of the 
reader rather than to give out the secrets of Occultism to an 
uninterested puclic. 



MAYA = A New Light 

K. K. GONCxULEE, B. a. 

If anyone word has ever been responsiblt^ for moulding the 
destiny of a nation, it is the word Mayu. The Hindu Seer 
discovered early in life the difference between man and nc^-man 
— he found the former has r > nscoii/iftesit tinrl frcf vnU while the 
• latter is destitute of those. For the sake ot Cf)n\'enAnce we 
shall call the ono, ‘ will-ed ’ creation, and the other, ‘ no-will ’ 
jcreatiori. Then he began to studv the laws governing the 
growth, development and dec iv of the ‘ no- will ’ creation, Free- 
Will by its very nature recognising no laws. These laws he 
• found to be fixed and inviolable and gave them the general 
appellation of Maya, lie defined it as * that b\ which things 
of the world can be me(isn're(}^ i. e., understood and explained 
Gifted with conscious P'rce Will, — < created in the own image 
of God an in .«^tands or at least once stood apart from and 
above the realm of Maya: and theret(,.e he was emphatically 
Warjff d agiinst submitting to it, i. e., rhinking himself subject 
to the Laio^ u/ .\ a litre (Maya) and thus limiting his Free Will. 

This Maya is that ‘Tree of Knowledge’ of the fruit of 
which man was forbidden to eat. r>efore he ate of this fruit, 
he lived in the ‘state ol nudity ' recognising no limitation upon 
his h rec Will and submitting t(; no superior W ill or Force. 
Thus he was happv heyo><ff vir jsiife and lived in the ‘Garden 
of Fden It was only when he turned a deaf ear to the 
warning and chose ‘io eat of the fruit ’ that he ‘ brought deatli 
unto the world 

Thus God was till yvod having endowed man with His 
own Free Will. Man has tn thank only himself for all the 
various forms of Evil from which he is now suffering. 

* V/hen Man H^^.tened to Fve *, i. e,, looked about and 
(observed that ^ things of the world appear, plav their respective 
parts and then disappear the Voice of consciousness was 
diowned in wail whi-th broke out from his heart at the 

* nothingness of the \v rUi and in the anguish Jie forgot all 
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about his Free Will, forgot that not only was he himself above 
the realm of Maya, but could, by virtue of his Free Will, indefi- 
nitely prolong ihe iea L'S of fife of the earthly things. Indeed, 
so complete has been the surrender to M>nfu and the consequent 
oblivion that even when he has been confronted by * Miracles’, 
he*^has tr cd to explain fhtrn away as < chance’, ‘hallucination’, 
‘freak of nature’ or even as ‘fraud*. It has never struck him 
<hat miracles also have their law— the law of Free Will, which 
in its c*a*iior stage expresses itself as the supreme Law of 
.•attraction, and in ils final and fully developed stage is purely 
cte five — making ‘fomething out of nothing That is to say* 
in this stage Wilt i'self U reohzafin, . It has not also struck 
him that the working of miracles is neither preternatural nor 
supernatuiab but is the very nature of the Free- willed man. 

Having thus foregone his true ‘ manhood man has come 
to grief, irrespective of creed or nationality. While accepting 
ihe nothingness of the vorld under the influence of Ma /(i the 

other nations cf the World have tried to make the most of the 

« 

life on this side of thegnve. The Hindu has given the com- 
plete go-by to It. He has been helped to this by the miscons- 
ttuction put upon the word 1/ /?/ / bv the philosophers who 
succeeded the primitive seers. These philosophers have ex- 
plained Maya as an agency engaged in attracting man to the 
‘transitory world ’ and turning his eye away from the firdhmav 
who lives in a state of absolute detachment. Their Maya is 
hardly ditlercnt from the Serpent who brought about the down- 
fall of Eve. From the derivative meaning given above as well 
as from what follows, it will be evident that this inteipreta- 
tion of the philosophers is far different from what the seers 
had in the'r mind. These have given to M the contradictory 
epithets of Vidtni (knowledge^ and A-vidijn (ignorance), and 
certainly they meant that Maya (i. e., the Laws of Nature) is 
VuhfO with regard tb the no- will creation, explaining hov/ 
things come In and go away; and it is when man 
thinks him t if subject to it which is due to his ignorance of his 
possession of F:ee Wi'l. 

Under lli,e influence of these philosophers Beyntne ation has 
come to be looked upon as the royal road to the region of 
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Eternal Bliss which, according to them, means a state where 
obtains neither happiness nor sorrow, neither lighc nor dark- 
ness but something which defies all attempts at * expression. 

* Just as a dumb man cannot cxplafn the sensation caused by a 
<juantity ot sugar put into his mouih, so this state cannot be 
explained by words of mouth *. , 

Following this philosophy of life and this way of Renun- 
ciation, the Hindu has transformed himself into an almost 
insensate foot-ball to be kicked at by whoever will. If, he has 
now” been rudely made to realise the mistake of philosophising 
the world into nothingness, he should net go to the other 
Extreme — the scientific materialism or matenaiifed spiritualism 
of the West which accepts Free Will subject to M ij t or the 
J-aws ot Nature. Let him strive to rta vc the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth that Maya is inco i - 
patible with Free Will, and that in the full realization of Free 
Will — the God in man — lies his true salvation. 



LESSONS IN MASTER 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

PAUL ELLSWORTH m the ^Nautilus' 

^ Thought and Suggestion. 

In achieving any of the ends which students of New 
Thought^have jn view, a very common difficulty is that some- 
times designated as ' wandering mind. ’ 

don’t seem to be able to concentrate,’ is the comment.^ 
When I try to be still and to think of one thing, a domi or a 
hundred others come. It seems a.s if the more I try, the more 
my attention skips around. ’ * 

The trouble is that the student has ceased to follow the 
beaten trail of race habit, and is beginning to break new ground. 
That rapid shifting of attention which is so puzzling and dis- 
couraging now has had a definite biological value, for it enabled 
ouf forefathers to kee}) track of the multitude of conflicting 
claims upon attention which the crude environment of earlier 
ages Was continually making. The cave man had to be able 
to shift his attention swiftly, as serious danger might threaten 
him from any one of a score of sources. 

The need and the value ot concentration as a mental habit 
are increasing rapidly in these days of transition. There is no 
danger of our losing che ability to shift attention from one thing 
to another, for this ability has been organized through countless 
ages. What we now need and must have is the ability to 
bring all the powers of the mind down to a fine focus of atten- 
tion upon one subject and to hold this focus steadily for long 
periods. 

So difficult is this art of concentration that psychologists 
have agreed it is practically impossible for the iiDraiil human* 
consciousness to regard with unwavering attention for even a 
fraction of a minute any simple idea. A * simple idea * is onfe 
which cannot be broken up into parts. Most thinking, remem- 
ber, is a matter of making* comparisons. In contmplating a 
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simple Idea, this comparative process is impossible. You can 
not compare a simple thoii^^hl eleriK at with itseJi, and if you 
succeed in breaking; ii up into comparaha. jvu'es it is nut really 

simple. 

There are iwu nirnedies for this a[inarf i i <lillirulty. The 
first consists .in ut ili^rin;-:, the ccm])arative i rn. - ; rm ntat action 
for its lef^ilimaLc funciion m connectujn \x .vb rti. Wv-ric in. hand, 
There is a thinkir.;': uat staj^e dining whicn itive think- 

ing should be: tuhv utilii^od. If thio is done intw!i:*cntiy and 
fully, there will be less trouble with sabscpuent iriUu anns of 
• comparative thought processes into wliat should be a cliiTcrunt 
mode of consciousness. 

The second factor bearing n tbi;, ‘ii:'!iculty is iliat the 

statement that consciousness i:annot contine ^elf for any consi. 

derable length of time to * imple idea is i minakc. ih^canse 

of the tact that cone. 'Htratcd thinking ui>on x .xvnp traUv :iij 

simple subject is a lar.e deveiufanent in hiirnon evolniion, it is to 

be expected that this Sort ot activity wr,uld be .-omewhav difii- 

cuit of attainment. Fixai ion ei ate ni ion nc/^n ;a 

' • ' 

simple thoui’lif. eicmcnl, lnw^vir, is c'. .n mi.'re difficult. 
But — it is atuii'iiibio, j,ii; ■: has it-: place in ihc tiainiii;. of 
he initiate 

III the pruseut i f-iun Wc are gain/ to toiuidcr a number 
of midhocls whic.i s ipiikincni ihe lag comtu' uikI spiritual 
methods outlined in tic' previous iosori' oi this scr.us. Bogi- 
cadv, we might have consi-J rco otne -.t these things at an 
earlier period. Psychologically sve are toiiowiiig the correct, 

order the various methods and [irinciples are presented in the 

order in which they will be most available for use. 

Comparative thinking, thinking in its usual .significance 
ha*s a definite and necessary place in the integration ot cons- 
ciousness which we arc studying. Dogmatic faith is possible 
‘with people of a certain type, but the faith which is based on 
at least a partial understanding of the philo-^ophy involved is 
more dependable. The firs': step in building up this type of 
faith IS to think the maPt.r out as fidlv as possible. What we 
have in mind in our present studies is the deepening and 
broadening of the strt tm of consciousness, so that we shal* 
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be bigger, sirongrr, saner, n^ore effective men and Women. 
Possibly many of the experiences and ideas at present function- 
ing in our minds seem to indicate that any decided increase in 
this stream of life is impossible. As Jong as this belief is allowed 
to go unchallenged, as Jong as the nutritive miterial upon 
which it feeds is allowed to supply it with strength, we shall 
not b.e very successful in getting the better of it. At best we 
shall merely be able to suppress it, to press it below that 
threshold" of awareness which conceals so many elements of 
discord. This is not a final solution. 

The thing to do is to bring the whole family of doubts ‘ 
which we are tempted lo ignore and deny up into the light of 
day and to hav< a heart-to-heart ti Jk with them. The fact is 
that the entire trend of even material science and philosophy 
of today is toward an expanding consciousness of power and 
possibility. All that is necessrry is to supplement these ])racti- 
cal views of the laboratories and tht‘ schools with an under- 
standing of the general nature and purpose of the creative 
process, as outlined in some of our previous lessons. Take time 
to as'imilate the principle of Cosmic Consc iousness and 
Cosmic Energy. Begin to fit yourself into this bigger and 
more impersonal view of the meaning of things, and you will 
find that the old doubts and fears are beginning to dissolve into 
mist. In all the tremendous arc of being there is nothing to 
fear, really, because all consciousness is in its final analysis 
ONE. And consciousness is the ultimate reality. Simply 
because you have for a time lost yourself in the mesh of things 
there is no reason for your accepting at lace value all the claims 
to reality and power which these things make. 

You are reality, while they are creation. 

Begin to reason out this sense of your own transcendental 
importance, when compared with the world of things. This . 
will help you break the tyranny of race thought, which makes 
you the creature and subject of the objective world in which 
you dwell. 

This reasoning-out process is something you will have 
la-^gely to do for yourself, for thinking is*a weaving together of 
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bits of knowledge and experience which are strictly personal. 

I do not know just what fragments you possess to build your 
mosaic with, but certainly you yourself will oe able to work out 
a harmonious pattern — if only you will keep in mind the few 
roaster principles we have already considered. Take time to 
think along these lines every day. Read a little, but tljink 
much. 

The thinking-out process is the first supplementary niethod 
to use in creating the sort of consciousness you des^ire. The 
next is suggestion, or affirmation. Suggestion is not to be 
used to take the place of reason, or to suppress the findings of 
the latter. On the cont ary, it is always best to carry the 
reasoning or thinking-ouc i process t(.) a point where the idea or 
desire to be impressed by suggestions seems reasonable. 

When this point is reaffied, however, reasoning and 
suggestion part company. The former is entirely a matter of 
making comparisons, of weighing one se t of facts or theories 
against another set. 

Suggestion, on the contrary, consists io simplifying* one 
idea or desire until it is as clear and definite as it can be made, 
and then holding this ideal resolutely in consciousness, with the 
tull vohage of desire and expectant attention turned upon it. 

The first important fact to consider in connection with 
suggestions and affirmations is that, usually, they are limited in 
their effects to those which can be produced within the mind 
and body of the person using them. Perhaps some suggestions 
produce more or less effect on others 1 irough brain-wave or tele- 
pathic aePon, out the results primarily aimed at and most surely 
secured are those which show in modifications of organic, men- 
ttal or emotional function within the ego initiating the sugges 
cive process. Verb 1 or other* objectively expressed suggestions 
lonveyed to others follow the same law - they act only by be- 
ng set to work within, and do not ordinarily transcend the 
boundaries of iiersonality. They arc not cosmic. 

The second factor to keep in mind is that a subconscious 
resistance is set up to c(»unteract the effect of many suggestions 
This comes from ignoring the thinking-out process previouss, 
iy described, which is necessary if the various dynirnic idea 
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below the threshold are to be educated to accept the new dyna- 
mic idea or suggestion. Ignorance of this tendency toward 
subconscious resistance leads to unsatisfactory results, or to 
temporary success followed by failure. The logic of conscious- 
ness is not easily set aside, an*’ if there ex^st within the reaches 
of experience elements of thought or feeling wh’ch logic dly run 
counter to a suggestion, the latter either will not be accepted at 
nil, or it will be toVrated jt/^t as lone as the pressure of personal 
will is exerted to distort the ultimate findin-rs of consciousness 

r 

as a whole. 

I'hc logicai f >r r 7/1 of suggestion 

thefty is (I r tf* /nul .rtinsine. re-' iluf'jtionp conhicted hy 

t.iv HtiidfKt u:i' .iir. Ins o/r i '/uhtd lie inusl learn to see the 
reasonableness of the sng;:(rnnn he is striving to impress, must 
make it mesh wdth the other elements functioning within his 
nietital machine. 

A third pceuliarity of (he suggestive process is that usually 
it derives TUT^eh of its c ffect iv’c ness from re[)etition. Sometimes 
ii sriggestion ran b.' made 70 intense and powerful that its first 
tffec. is final. This eAcoptional, however, and provision 
should always be me-.ie ;or systematic repet iti m of a LUggestion 
whose results i( i.s desiretl to rnaki' permanent. 

The fourth and final dynarnic clrnirnt in using suggestion 
is the need for e.f.n-'eutralion, raised to its hr:he^t power, liere 
we return 10 da: comm<.)n difticulfv bifou' afueejd to. The 
normal liumaii c- n: . Tousnu-s of today thai wj.ich follows the 
,‘norrn*' or avtaare, is con.sinictrd for diiTu.u’vciu of atlentioii 
rather th.an thoi u r foci:sed .at lent ion. AcjUiung che ability 
to think ut one eompar.it ively i irnpie id-, a foi a considsiable 
time can result only from imeu ivc' trainiiv;, long continued. 
The pQWer onc\ all ‘iie. ho»vv* v. r, wfi bs. iound to be of 
inestimabJe vaUie .n many pomiiral direM i ions. 

A tew suvggeslixons can oe offered under this head of con-, 
centration. In the iirsi place, the way to 1 arn is just to begin 
and to stick to it. Have a regular time for this mental exercise, ' 
and take it every day. kk-uaiiy evening will be found the best 
time, as the attractron.s of the external world are apt at this 
period to be least insistent. Experiment until you find tht 
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time which works best with you, and then stick to this time 
with as few interruptions as possible. , 

Construct your suggestions so# that they shall be neither 
too complex, thus causing mental confusion, nor too near the 
line of absolute' simplicity. A typical suggestion for self-healing 
which observes both of these requisites might be phrasftd as 
follows: I AM STRONG, CLEAN AND VIGOROUS. 

In using this suggestion, the thinking-out process should 
first be completed. Remember ihat the real is a 

creative principle, without loginning or end of self-expressing 
• existence. 

After you have thought it out till th(^ suggestion no longer 
seems to advance a rididulons a'^rumption of perfection where 
in reality ihere is iinperfci’tion, eliminate as far as possible the 
comparative phase of thinking and concentrate upon ihe idea 
itself. Don’t let comparative thoughts, vibiializations of the 
body as it n('\v appears, or memories of symptoms, come into 
the margin of attention. Don’t even trv to workoutthesu^ges- 
tion you are using by visnalii'ing a perfect body. ^Visualizing 
has its place, but not here. Now yon are to learn to think of 
one thing at a time and to think intensely. Repeat the sug- 
gestion again and again. / av txidav'^ the impers>'^ n.} iff. hide 
of reir^rdvifj it (ni nhf^'roct truth ^ ducoiivec/en from nny 

<07i* 

q'his nvitter of learning to us(‘ the positive mode of mental 

action rather than th(’ cumjairaliv I net irr vhich }ou wil 

acquire in a dav or in a week. It may take > v)U months to 
master iU If vou persi v rre, however, you will find that both 
comi)ar..tive thinking and positive iliinking or ‘ contemplation ’ 
have their part- to play in the (iTective and masterful function- 
iig of conscionsnos. When voii have ('ompleted this assignment, 
^on will have made a big step in lining yourself out of the rut 
•, grooved through the ages by race habit and thought. 





PHRENOLOGY 

PRACTICALLY EXPLAINED 

J. MILLOTT SEVERN, f. b. p. s. 

I 

Combativeness 

The organ of Combativeness is located fairly high op 
behind the ears. A parallel line at the top of the ear and 
extended behind a little would be near the centre of this organ ; 
its development gives prominence and breadth to the head in 
this region. As there are opposing and antagonistic condi- 
tions constantly occurring throughout all nature, man as well 
as the animals has need of a faculty whose function is to ward 
off and resist <hcse opjiosing influences; it is the office of 
Combativeness to do this. It implies opposition towards any. 
thing that demands resistance, whether physical or moral. The 
legitimate exercise of this faculty provides its possessor with 
enjoyment iji cont(*nding w th oppositions and difficulties. 

Combativeners is a faculty which is productive of courage, 
boldness, daring, and the desire to overcome obstacles: it can- 
not bear to have its Way obstructed. It enables individuals to 
fight the battles of life — both their own and those of others, to 
master their s udiis, and triumph over difficulties connected 
with their evt rj day occupation, trade or profession. It gives 
to the disposition an undaunted feeling, and it helps the ex- 
plorer in enterprising and daring adventures, the sailor to fight 
the storms of the ocean, the engineer to build bridges over deep 
ravines, and to bore tunnels through mountains. It also helps 
the reformer to combat the evils that impede the progress of 
nankind, and bring about an adjustment of the conditions of 
life, S3 that they may be more in harmony with the higher needs 
and aspirations cf humanity. 

‘ Though not an intellectual fa culty, and thus can never take 
ihe place ot intellect, yet combath'eness often acts as a spur in 
whipping up and stimulating an average intellect, to such a 
degree of exertion as to give the in jpresgion that such an one is 
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endowed with an even greater and more powerful mentality 
than actually exists; while a naturally powerful mind, capable 
of immense achievements, may rcnnain dormant and listless for 
a whole lifetime, and its gigantic forces rust away and diminish 
through lack of co- operation with the stirring impulses and 
active influence of combativeness. Frt(juentiy a bmaU brain 
acts with considerable energy, perfoiming much mental exertion 
while one of larger endowment accomplishes very little. 'It is 
this faculty combining with Se4f-Esteem and aj^prohativeneSg 
that prompts the desire to overcome every kind of resistance 
> to surmount all difficulties, obstacles and barriers in the way 
of success, to conquer alike opponents and enemies, to brave 
every danger and vicissitude, and feci triumphant over every 
victory. It rejoices in and craves success in everything set up 
in opposition to it ; hence its importance and usefulness in every 
kind of enterprise. Combativeness is always large in pushful 
aggressive business people, in fighters and pugilists, and person , 
of contending disposition. All animals ct fighting propensities 
such as the bull dog and tiger have this organ large, whiloitiss 
weak in timid species such as the greyhound, hare etc. 

Dr. Gall w unt to considerable trouble in regard to the dis- 
covery and location of this organ. He found ‘that those who 
delighted in c|uarrels had that part of the head immediately 
behind and a Htile above the ear much larger than those of a 
mild [lacific disposition 

Combe says ‘ Combativeness confers the instinctive tend- 
ency to oppose. In its lowest degree of activity it leads to 
to simple resistance; in a higher degree to active aggression, 
either physical, mental or moral, for the [>urposc of removing 
obstacles 

It should be understood that this faculty only helps and 
supports. It reejuires other mind powers working in con- 
• junction with it to accomplish and carry conditions through 
, to their fullest efficiency and perfection. It extends its 
operations to every conceivable kind of defence in which the 
othei faculties are inten sted and demand or desire support. 
Combined with large Conscientiousness and Vitativeness i:; is a 
2 ;ealous defender of rights and of life. It gives *thc disposition 
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to court diiticulty and dani^er, to encounter opposition and 
defend oneself and triends and bclongint^s. 

Its Kgitimatc function confers combative energy tor the 
purpose of ovcrroming obstacles and accompiisning projects 
involving difficulties and opposition. It lias for its main object 
sclf-^proteciicn, and is c\Lr »rndy to defend, resist, oppose or 
defy whatever may come in the way to impede its action. 
Aggressiveness is one of its characi eristics, and conjoined to 
secret ivencs*^ it gives presenoa o*f mind and readiness to take 
action when confronting dangers or emergencies. Iz aims at 
efficient action, and when large there is no lack of daring, 
boldness or courage. In association with intellectual matters 
it is shown in love of argument and debate, and when large its 
possessor is capable of becoming an antagonistic, passionate, 
and often unconquerablt' opponent. 

A good development ot this faculty’ is not only useful, buf 
necessary, and In ihe young i. should he guided ather than- 
checked. A deficiency is shown in cowardice and lack of 
spirit and courage/ Thos.. ir whom it i- snnll allow ihem, 
selves to be imposed upon. A littU; righteous indignation and 
resentment of wilful cncroactimenis on establirhed principles 
and rights is beneficial. It is a much needed (juality in the re- 
lormer, educator, agitator, piihlic speaker, lecturer, statesmans 
lawyer, police officer, sur^njon, miner, explorer, and many other 
engaged in employments requiring boldness and daring. 

When cornbritivencss is detrimentally weak, it should be 
cultivated ; to do this efforts must be made to muster up courage 
to assert and protect rights, attack wrongs, seek opposition, and 
never allow imposition. If too large and active it may be re- 
strained by avoiding opposition, argument and contention ; by 
saying things r^idly and pleasantly, and controlling passionate 
and angry feelings. 

An excess of this faculty imparts a hostile and aggressive ’ 
spirit, disposing persons to be unduly inter fering, opposing, con* ^ 
tradictorv and contentious., and when uncontrolled by other 
faculties if is pioductive of a bullying, hectoring, pugnacious, 
quarrelsome, rebellious disposition. 





ETCHINGS FROM THE 

BROAD* HIGHWAY OF 
Philosophy 

F. H. KEY 

X posse ad esse * — * From possibility to reality; ’• ‘ To you 
I must tell that you must learn what the heathen Gods are. The 
vulgar, or rather thost who find it their interest to caluminate 
the vulgar for the sake of confounding philosophers with them, 
may fancy them (the heathen gods) mere human beings, subject 
like man to the sufferings of pain and love, to the limitations 
of personality. We, cn the other hand, have been taught by 
the primeval philosophers of Greece, by the priests of ancient 
Egypt, and the sages of Babylon, to recognise in them the 
universal powers of nature, those children of the all-quickening 
Spirit, which are but various emanations pf the one priiheval 
unity, as it has been variously conceived, accoi^ding to the 
differences of climate and race, by the wise of different nations. 
And thus, in our eyes, he who reverences the movy worships 
by that very act, with the highest and fullest adoration, the 
One of whose perfection they are the partial antitypes, perfect 
each in themselves, but each the image of only one of its per- 
fections.* — This might have been a fitting answer to ^'Duns 
Scotus, the destroyer of the beauty in philosophy. 

In the fint instance, it may be pointed out, this argument 
of Hypatia's involuntarily discriminates with nicety between 
the faith of Christians in a deity (who remains absolutely 
unrepresented in any form of earthly artificiality), and the 
want of such faith in the pagans in the same deity, or <all- 

• In this article it is th(j writer’s deliberate intention to fall foul of Duns 
•Scotus on account of the i:itter*a aniipatli}' to classical learning. Lovers of the 
ancient regime of thing ought to reinnnber that it was Duns ■‘ cotus. the prime 
'dunecy who would hnvo expurgateil everything of olassioal heanty from the philo* 
Sophies of the world. Jt- was * thus the name dunce or Duu»-uien came to be 
applied to illitcriite folk, tic is therefore only mentioned to be condemned 
and then executed. 
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quickening spirit * ; to help the realisation of whom, in human 
minds, the latter must needs erect inanimate copies in stone and 
other materials. The comparison ib certainly not favourable 
to the heathens. This want of faith is the cause which 
brought in the effect of idolatry. Idolatry is certainly not 
altogether what Hypatia interprets it to be, ‘ who reverences 
the many (representations), worships by that very act,* with the 
highest and fuUest adoration^ the one of whose perfection 
they are •the partial antitypes,* — for it is too easily perceivable 
that a deity who is worshipped symbolically, or by proxy ^ 
must of necessity, and in the. course of time, lose by degrees 
that worship in its very application, the m'jre images receiving 
the homage due only to their ide'i and (juite debarring the idea 
which they aie supposed to merely symbolise. On the other 
hand, however, neither do Christians render a ‘highest and ful- 
lest adoration 

In the second instance, consider the phrase, ‘the highest 
and fullest adoration * with its immediate context. It is just 
that Very sort of adoration that is wanting in heathenism, even 
granted thaf heathe nism or idolatry, does i eall}' worship the all- 
pervading power through the media of its oWn erroneous re- 
presentations of that power — which ii dues not, as has been 
shown in the foregoing paragraph. The only religion in which 
the highest and fullest adoration is possible is one which 
requires not to employ idols as media. Therefore this religion 
cannot be the same as that which Hypatia expounds. Nor 
can it be even an appearance of the same covered with a more 
up to date veneer. 

' This leads us on to consider religions, and sects of religions, 
which claim to be Christian and unalloyed with idolatry. 

One must here revert to the time when Christianity was 
only just beginning to expand its dominion, and while it Was 
yet undivided into sects. It is a well known fact that in 
these times the exponents and practitioners of this faith were 
persecuted and punished alike by Jew and Gentile. Never- 
theless this new belief continued to draw to itself large numbers 
of con^c- ts from all over the world. Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, 
and Romans add peoples of che CiUic and Teutonic ra:e> all 
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combined in adding a portion of themelves to the newly-found 
belief ; and^ as a result, these converts were pers^uted by the 
inhabitants of the very countrie^from which they had sprung. 
Added to this these same converts made their existence only the 
more miserable by practising their faith, with a too stern and 
crUi.l adherence to its letter, rather than to its spirit, thus 
creating from among *jhemselves tanatics, and probably 
canters and other lyAd^;of*rogues too. 

Omitting the list two types designated, we find that tfie 
representative body of this creed practised their religion with 
> as near an appi^tjach as possible to perfect harmony with, and 
deality of, its spirit and letter. Eventually, however, the' going 
on pilgrimages to places held sacred, by virtue of their histori- 
cal associations, w as found to be indispensable; and relics of 
martyrs, saints and what not, procured at these Meccas, were 
reverently preserved and handed down from one generation to 
another, with the necessary accompaniment of legendry. 
Owing to these legends the relics later became invested with a 
sacredness greater than even the divine attributes of Jehovah. 
To particularise, such acts as invoking the mediation of the 
*Mcther of Jesus* (who was but a fallible mortal), oi ‘praying 
to the Cross ’, weie deemed of quite the same utility as appeal- 
ing directly to the Divine Being ! Sad it is, but against this form 
of Christianity can truthfully be hurled the pagan HypaiWs 
rebuke to christianised Philammon, when he dared question her 
religious ethics and thereby also denounced them as idolatrous. 

* Idolatry 1 * she said, * into whatever low superstitio7is the 
vulg ir may have fallen, it ,is the Christians noW, and not me 
heathens, who are idoht^^rs. They who ascribe miraculous 
power to dead men’s bones, who make temples out of charnel 
hduses, and bow before the imagcfi of the meanest of mankind, 
have surely no right to accuse of idolatry the Greek or the 
* Egyptian, 1 who embodies in a form of symbolic beauty Udeas 
beyond the reach of words ’ HoW just her condemnation is 
*of Christianity’s saints, petty deities and sacred relics, is very 
obvious indeed. _ _ ^ 

• I he are not •lontf.ined in tlie original text of Charles Kingsley ’§ 

famous Ht/patia, but* have h* re been included to add stress to the fact I hat 
Chriatiaus have adopted tb very lallicios which they condemned in the 

heathens. ^ 
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Since then there have evolved various sects of the great 
and universal religion. Schism and unbelief have taken the 
place of faith, and all these ewlshave for their source the idola- 
trous practice of the early fathers of the Church. The present 
sects have succeeded in embodying in themselves that same 
idolatry of the early fathers which the Church denounced th n 
and now also, as heathen and blasphemous. Moreover, to this 
day the tact remains that ‘ they have surely no right to accuse 
of idolatry the Greek or the Egyptian ’. If the judges searched 
nearer home they would certainly find more condemnatory 
matter. 

argues that the heathen ‘embodies in a form of 
s>mht)'c beauty ideas beyond the reach of words’. She m.ght 
have r di'ed, ‘ ideas beyond the reach of faith *, for it is reason- 
able to suppose these ideas beyond the reach of faith, or belief, 
because to reuhs.e them it is necessary to create material forms 
which night be kept within the corporeal vision of men. Hence 
the idols of heathenism. However, for Nature- worship in its 
true and original form there can be afforded a no better defini- 
tion titan that contained in the words of the lady philosopher. 
For picturesque, rather than beautiful, ideals, and for a fairly 
correct estimate of-with its attendent reverence for-ihat power 
which pervades all nature, as reviewed by the philosophers of 
heathenesse, there is possibly no more remarkable religion than 
that which is expounded by the Babylonian sages and the 
priests of ancient Egypt. Nevertheless, this beautiful materialism 
falls far short of the true worship of the Omnipotent; and this 
degree of worship was attained only by the very earliest 
followers of Christ, and handed down by them to a numerous 
posterity. 

But how greatly has posterity digressed both from the 
spirit and the letter of that worship. The gods of the early 
philosophers present to posterity merely an appearance of decay 
they have become vulgarised and made common by the vulgar. 
.While the gods are powerful, we learn little about them. It' 
is only in the days of their decadence that a strong light beats 
into heaven 



CAN A HYPNOTIST MAKE 

HIS SUBJECT kVLL? 

Can hypnotism stifle and nullify conscience? Can the 
hypnotist by ihe dominance of his will transform a potentially 
honest man into a criminal ? 

These are old questions concerning which there has been 
much learned argument, but which have never been’settled to 
the satisfaction of scientists, professional hypnotists or the 
* general public. 

There has been a lull of a few years since these questions 
. engaged the attention of distinguished ps> chologists : their re- 
currence has now come about in a strange and sensational 
manner — strange enough to attract world-wide attention. 

It aeems that in Vienna there is a practical hypnotist 
named Senn, who gives stage performances, but who does not 
pretend to a complete understanding of alJ ♦he why? and 
wherefores of the psychological consideration of# the subject. 
He; does maintain, however, that persons can be hypnotised and 
vhile in the hypnotic itate these persons will do anything 
suggested to them by the hypnotist, even going to the length of 
commiiting the most heinous crimes. They have no will in the 
matter, he assert, and must do as they are told. 

Opposed to ihis theory is Prof. Wagner jauregg, a distin- 
guished specialist in mental diseases at the university of Vienna 
. and an authority on hypnotism. He is equally positive in his 
assertion that an honest man cannot be transformed into a 
criminal by the will of another manifested through hypnotism. 
He maintains that conscience is superior to the hypnotist’s will 
and must dominate any suggestion made by him. In other 
Words, according to his argument, conscience survives, no 
*• matter how perfouncl an influence the hypnotist may exert over 
the subject ; the honest man remains honest even in his hyp- 
notic sleep. 

Senn was unable to drag Jauregg into a controversy over 
the matter, nnd the latter, whenever he stated his views on the 
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After long consideration Seiw made up bis mind that the 
only way to settle the question was to put it to a practical 
test.* Whereupon he hypnotised a young girl he calls Mia 
Ostia, and then recalled to her that her lover had returned from 
tiie war suffering f?om shellshock and had been sent to Prof. 
Jaui egg’s ‘clinic for treatment. 

Mia Ostia, deeply hypnotised, responded to the suggestion 
that Jauregg had murdered her lover. Senn then gave her an * 
old-tashioned revolver, which he had previously rendered harm- 
less, and told hei to go to Jauregg and take her revenge. 

Acting on the criminal suggestion of the hypnotist, 
Mia Ostia waited two days for a favourable opportunity, all the 
while in the hypnotic state. She found Jauregg in his study. 
She presented a letter to him, and when he glanced up from 
reading it he looked into the mu;'zle of a revolver. At the same 
time the gir^ cried hut : ‘ There! You murderer I ’. 

Jauregg sprang forward to disarm her and the weapon fell 
to the floor. The professor immediately made a diagnosis of 
insanity, as the girl was unknown to him and was unable to 
give intelligent answers to his questions. He summoned the 
police and turned her over to them as a mentally unbalanced 
person. 

Senn was hugely delighted with the result of his experi- 
ment, and made known the fact that he was responsible • 
for the attack on Jauregg through criminal suggestion to a 
hypnotised subject, a thing which Jauregg had asserted, time 
and again, to be impossible. 

Jauregg, far from satisfied with Senn’s explanation^ 
resolved to do a little experimenting on his own account. Mij 
Ostia had been released from her hypnatic state by Senn a few * 
minutes after the police had taken her from Jauregg's house. . 
She delcared that she had no recollection of what had occurred. 


Operations and Vanquished Pain 

As soon as he realised that a trick had been played upon 
* him, J^auregg, in the presence of an assistant, once more pu^ 
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the girl under hypnotic influence. Sinc^ it 'S a fact that when 
in this state subjects answer questions truthfulJy,^ f^Ct which 
would seem to substantiate the conj.ention that hypnotism can- 
not overthrow conscience, Jaureg was able to learn how Senn 
had gone to woik to get the girl to attack him. 

While in the renewed trance induced by jauregg^ Mia' told 
him that before hypnotising her Senn had told her that no 
crime was intended and had asserted this again when he had 
hypnotised her. tie then assured her, she said, that^he revol- 
ver which he had given her was meffective. Senn, she said, 

, had puiied the trigger twice in her })resence while she was 
hypnotised, to prove his assertion that she could not shoot any- 
one with It. 

It is, therefore, quite clear, Jauregg maintains that Senn’s 
contention that criminal suggestion can be made successfully to 
a person hypnotised has not been proved y his experiment, as 
he had made it quite clear to his subject that no crime was 
intended. Thus, it is obvious enough that the matter stjjinds 
exactly where it did before Senn conceived a'nd puyt into exe- 
cution his dating experiment. 

It setini) lairiy obvious thet hypnotism and thought trans- 
ference are merely manifestations of i natural law which we 
perceive, but of W’hich we have little understanding. Under 
the influence of hypnotism surgeons have performed operations 
painlessly without using an anaesthetic either general or local. 
Operations as important as amputations have been pcrloimed 
in this manner and the patients have not felt the sligiitt^t 
degree of pain. 

It would seem, then, that if hypnotism can vanquish such 
powerful emotion as pain, and even fear, conscience may be 
capable of being stifled and nullified under the charm of the 
* • hypnotist. Hence, the commission of crime by a potentially 
honest man who is under the hypnotic dominance of an 
unscrupulous one instead of being an impossibility, should be 
comparatively easy of accomplishment. At any rate, many 
believe this to be the fact; th(;y point to many alleged instances 
in support of their assertions* 
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Purity of Trilby’S Hypnotic Singing 

The Jate Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, writing on * Plypno- 
ti m and Criaie said : ‘ T foiow well that not a few disagree 

with me in this, but I must insist, and always have insisted , 

that anybody can hypnotise anybody just as in principle 

everybody can love and be loved, and no special mysterious 
power is needed to fall in love or to awaken love. 

*To what degree, then, does the full hypnotic state itself 
lall within the realm of criminal action? One aspect seems to 
offer itself at once: — the hypnotised person may become tne 
powerless instrument ol the criminal will of the hypnotise r 

‘ He may press the trigger of the weapon, may mix the 
poison into the food, may steal and forge, and yet the reai 
responsible actor is not he who commits the deed, but the other 
one, who is protected and directs the crime by hypnotic 
suggestion. Ail this has apparently been demonstrated by 
experiment a hundred times. 

/ In contradiction of all this, I have to confess that I have 
doubts gs to the purity of Trilby’s hypnotic singing, and 
1 have more than doubts — yes, 1 feel practically sure — that no 
real murder has ever been committed by an innocent man under 
the power of post-hypnotic suggestion, 

‘ It is true, 1 have seen men killing with paper daggers and 
poisoning with white flour and shooting with empty revolvers 
in the libraries of nerve specialists or in laboratory rooms, with 
doctors sitting by and watching the performance : but I have 
never become convinced that there did not remain in the mind 
of the hypnotised a background idea cf artificiality, and that 
this idea overcame the resistance which would be prohibitive 
in actual life 

. -Popular — siftings — science. 
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Di'.\K Sir, 

I read with inlerrs' the idem of Lieiit J. 1’. Millies, ijiioied 
in your issue, on 31'^. I have the {oeaiiSi n ' l'cei foi 

Lieut. Muller's keeniie's on Physical Culdnc, and I am veiy 
pleased indeed to see that he is not above inakin;; chane.es. l ov 
example, I cannot recall tliat he ever used to mention miiscniai 
• relaxing;, Imt he has advocated that latelv. 1 uhtI Io nv.iil on 
it in my books, and have be, n dotnr; ‘'o for tw. ntv yems. I. 
shows that he has an open mind, sinci he is- now advoeatl,,.^ 
the idf* himself. 

I cannot apree with hi; theories aboni breitinn;' ; nor. 1 
think, would the leadiiu; t lindn Stud, ntf id tin- S ..o i k -.xifem 
ae;ree with him, eiiher. 

Fiibt of all, he atstliat tin. air sho.ild In- mad, to .sniar 
and leave the lungs by the ( Xivirision and roniia. tmn ot th^i 
chf.;t walls themselvi.s; but an cqndl o.iiv, ilnl m. in., or an 
even more powetful means, ij the nuii. and lallinr m tlu 
diaphragm, whieh w. can , get to e, enrol I. - spe,-, it 
It must not be thought that the sole diiidna; in.iuc br-aibmv 

is by means of the r.iudini, out of the alMom n. Their c: 'imte 
a different kind : nainrly, the llor.-al Preathiie;. Imt, cr ri.aiid) , 
diaphragmatic breathing can he made a disiine! thin trom the 
sending out of the rib.s, even if Lieni. Mnlle" himndf docs not 

cohtrol his oWn diaphragm in this way. 

• 1 agree with him that the ideal way is not to '.nrk in the 

'air forcibly thiough the nose that the air rhnnld, for the i Je d 

breathing, come in because there is. a varunm in the lungs. 

He says that the loW'rr libs should he ev.panded ridewavs. 
There is a powerful exoanston of the lower ribs forwards 

as well. 

4,9 
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f utter jfv tbnt thr whole tbOt^S rtlOU/cf llG ptolOUgcd 

upw ards, bne cnn get a very good expansion without any 
appreciable moverrent of the* thorax at all. I do nDt say that 
this is a complete breath, lor, of course, it is not; but an impor- 
tant part of the brrathinf^ a|)j)aratus has no necessary connection 
with the raising of the thorax. 

?Ie says that there should ntVer be rhe siif;htest pause of 
retaining the br( atli lifter irhalation. Anything further from ^ 
the truth I can .scarcely conceive : and ii is all the more remark- 
able bLCaiibe 1 btlieve that Lieut. Muller is a good runner and 
swimmer. Dots lu. ric-t retain his bieath \vf en he runs and 
swims? I have never n et a hundred yaid.d sprinter who did 
not agree that the Licath she n!d le retaiiud during the whole* 
uf the run. And what about singers ? Jhey retain a certain 
amount of breath. And divers? 

I think the Hindus are much wiser. Many of their exer- 
cises are perfernud with a good deep and full breath ret lined. 

1 know this is against the Sw’edish Sxslem, which I consider 
the worst system as icgards breathing ; and against the English 
System, which is a slavish copying of the Swedish System. But 
I think the Hindus, in breathing, are far more to be trusted 
than those who have not studied the matter at all deeply. 

While i do not advocate anyone kind of bieathing alone, 
equally I do not advocate neglecting any one kind. 

Lieut. Muller sass that it s wrong for the ordinary man to 
stand quietly and pexiorni a senes of special full respirations, 

I entirely disagree with him when he carries his principle too 
lar. 1 do not suggest a great long spell of exercises, but I do 
think that most of us (being sedentary workers, not gymnpstic 
strong men) should pause every now and then in our work and — . 
without exercise of the limbs— quietly take a deep and full breatf\ 
in through the nostrils, hold it in lor a moment or two, arid 
then exhale it thoroughly, combining this with self-suggestion 
or realisation sucb as that of inhaling energy and sending energy 
all through one. 

Here again, i much prefer the Hindu System to Lieut, 
MuVer’s. 



correspondence 

I am not speaking about a long scries. I am speaking about 
the occasional practice. * 

Lient, MuWcr says that the bcVy is a\ready accommodaled 
with all the air it retjulrcs. It must have plenty ot air in it, 
but what kind of air ? Surely common sense tellii us that the 
fresh oxygen which it inhales is often needed, even if the bc)dy 
has some sort of air in it already — largely carbotiic acid gas,. 

It is not necessary always to ^combine the de^-p rhythmic 
breathing with some form of bodily exercise. It i3**c«]uallv 
impertant to maintain the deep rhythmic breathing when there 
fs no bodily exercise going on at all. While W’e are going 
through bodily exercises, we cannot help breathing more deeplv 
.and fre'iucntly then before; but my experience in dealing with 
thousands of pco|dc has been that, if they only breathe, more 
deeply and fully when they arc having exercise, then, when 
they take to the sedentary life, (heir breathing is apt to be 
wrong. I. cl f hem inlruduce the deep and full breathing at 
intervals during their sedentary life. 

1 have tried to explain the principle^ of deep »breathing 
trure fully in the book which Messrs. Methuen arc just publish- 
ing. This book can be obtained from them. 

22, KiiM^MoriN i Gardi-ns, 

GcnvHR v’TH., W C. 1. LoNii'.»N Yours faithfully, 

St.iTK. 7th, lb7J. \'A oTAi K Miit:?. 



A SPIRIT MESSAGE 

In Octolnr and DecunBiT last, on mote than ten occaeJons, 

I saw a ljulv tnaiiil in iny dr( atn who took me: to a temple near 
sea ciM.)i and I’j vc me some ii)b<i uctiuuh itj the presence of an 
imat;c ufv ioelJe.:;, i suit a detailed report uf this expcrien e 
tn my teachers ‘J-itiiit [.i^ht Cnljiire’ who after piiolishing it 
•a rhrir joinnal advi ed me tu fuHuW the in^truction.s 

minnulv^ Uii i»’U dav in AuL-nst last While 1 was practishig 
Intent (Jairvoyajict , a llionght 11 ishcd to mv mind urging me 
to trv to see the ^.'>:inyasi clai-'voyantlv. 1 pravt:d and asked for* 
appcaoiny.L. Jir. tcad of that holv Guru there slooJ tne form 
of aiiotlicr lii ]\a:hava rub'^s with a 'I naakitn in hand. I hid 
.t va.gnc It i!ic.ml)ranee ol liaviii;; i eui his photo severa* times hut 
could ina ritirpn.,'- him. I had ni\' plarudictte readv and 
visked tl'u ' (I '.iiie ’ wlailu i he wouUI speak tn tne. tmtnediately 
f saw a Inmiuoir; but shadowy torrn just opposite t J rnc. 1 
jtkic* d mv oil tie. marhiiu'. In a. mfiTiieuf, to my utter 

ain.i ( MH'iii , J : a^v <i ball! eomimr mit of that daidowv figure 
stiaiyhl to ill ' irsu'lime. My hand was covered with that light 
and 1 h [| ;i Ifn ilhng Si ic.aticn. However, the machine proved 
Unequal to WiKedoWii lti<* message, he-iriug that the upportu- 
nifv might b- lo;,! I made my mind pnip’ receptive and cumplc* 
olv KlaX(’d all my rnusclcs. The* hnsi tew answers T ckl receive 
quite coir-einu .lv, but the Tnessasp*? ].)ruper begonning With the 
narration of i.venis from the lime of death were received 
uueonseiously. 1 could not resist the temptation of falling 
into sleep or n vciei or trance whatever we may name it, 
whe n the message proper was received. Thinking that my 
friends, learned readers and others et|nally interested, would 
give their opinions on this me.ssagc and conversation I Have 
ventured to publish the same. Any doubts, if made known* to 
me, can be plrced at the next appearance and answers notcdi 
My friends, W'ho possess mediumistic powers may kindly verify 
the mes?ag<‘ i)roper and conversation by invoking the Swamiji 
and enlighten me with their remarks. 

Message. 

O. Sir, ;^vho are you ? 

A* I don’t 5a'>'. 

I 


m 
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Q. Excuse me, your mere appearance fills me with enthu- 
siasm and reverence. Will you plcaKC let me knew the reason 
for this unexpected visit while 1» arn anxiously waiting for a 
message from my heutiaeter and holy Gum who more than 
Once made his appeal aiice in mvdrcan.s when 1 was desperately 
dissatislicd with the rnatcr’al world. ' 

A. It is vciii own lalilt if von leave and destroy this phy- 
sical body, it >vill be hut a foi/y. Man is the mastep of bis own 
circumsiarirc s. You were put to many d ifficulties bccaure your 
will was weak, i'oliow' the instructions given by vour Guru. 
If the will rernainr. 'ironi;, the dilliculties will vanish in course 
cf time, and jov, ctcri ru joy, Lluncs in the end. 1 was present 
at the time ot your entering the holy temple of Jfiqnnm tiha 

mar the sea coast Your whole life we studied both past 

and present caicfully : at o moved w ith compabSicn by the 
prayerLi of vc iir cousin I rotlur, W'ho could not but become a 
prey to a vicious and • . rth bound .spirit who still keeps him 
under a fum and vigorous be nrlage, 1 thi.ught a way which 
would liberate him fn.^rn iht * ’ itch cs of that dreadful one which 
could be dune only throuyji (he medium of a human soul survi- 
ving oil ifio earth-j)fane in jjhysical body With seine materialis- 
ing pcwcis and icci'ptivc mind bent upon hclf)ing ibis c^ppressed 
and ti rrii'ud ; jjirit from (rouble, lull alas, our trials and vigi- 
lant SiMtch to find out Mich a soul amongst the surviving friinds 
and relations of the departed one ware in vain though partly 
successful 111 one 'luartci . I vor since vuu bc.;an the experi- 
ments we w ere very eager to conic and w^pcak and advise you 
on all tlic points in detail. Your w ill on more than ten occas- 
sions refused our ap]jcarancc and 1 atflcd onr hopes entirely, un- 
•til at the last ajiptnrancc in your dream obtained the required 
, re.'^uhs. Thengh moved and encouraged by that manifestation 
you still hesitated to follow the advice and instructions given 
in that sacred temple bcfeirc the all-pervading Mahasakti, Yeiu 
thought it a dream — a mere dream of usual occurrence. You 

disbelieved it ; hence your so-called difficulties Your life is 

full of difficulties as dr^^tined by your past Karma but these 
could be radically avned, had you followed, the mstructijns. 
Now you have realized them. You arc successful ai^ present 
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and success will be yours in future ; also your 1 usmess is to sub- 
due ti)e circumnlances, a. e*) to bold them and all they contain 
under subjection — not to aliovvr. their forces whether interior or 
exterior to subdue your soul. No power human or divine com- 
pels you to remain in ignorance. You can icaru, advance and 
achievb success. 

I will in future follow the instructions to the very 
letter. 1 have a doubt in my mind. Will you please clear it? 
I cannot ask the question unless yo^i agree to aiibWcr. 

A. Ask. I will certainly answer if it purely psychic. 

Q, Some persons believe in the existence of a life after 
death. Some do not believe it. Some say that there is 
Pnnarj Anjna. Some say that everything ends with this physical 
body. Kindly enlighten me. You can narrate here your own 
experience. 

A. To-morrow- 

The next day I again invoked the same spirit; within 
half an hour the spiral came and the narration of events ran as 
follows: « As I was feeling my soiil leaving the physical sheath 
I heard mysterious chords of rhythmic melody rising and falling 
like distant waves of the sea. A mystic voice then said in 
thrilling gentleness: * My gentle child, pass from vision into 
luminous light, from dark night to brilliant day, from dreadful 
death to fre.«h life and keep within your hrart (he omnipotent 
symbol OM \ Then a light beating about me like a protect- 
ing helmet slowly passed away and to my utter amazement I 
found myself resting at a place quite free and transcendental 
with divine light. The deep and gentle sound OM vibrating 
through the ethcieal firmamciu filled me with Joy and hap- 
piness and nothing was perceptible tu me except this vibration* 
of the sound. I felt that 1 must wait till a divine messenger , 
comes and guides me into the regions yet unseen. The 
atmosophere of awe and reverence that swept over me for the 
moment gradually paled away and, ris'ng, as I thought, and 
holding the mystic rod or Tndapdam which was kept by me 
at the time of death, walked through the darkness which then 
encompassed me.. As I did this, my other hand was suddenly 
caught^ by some one iq q warm and eager clasp and I was 
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guided along with an infinitely gentle but commanding touch 
which I had no hesitation in obeying. Stjp by slep I walked 
with a strange sense of happy reliance on my celestical compa- 
nion and guide. Darkness and distance had no misgivings for me. 
And as I went onward with my hand yet held in that master- 
ful but tender grasp, my thoughts became, as it were, suddenly 
cleared into a light of full understanding of celestial world and 
joy. And so 1 went on and on caring little how long the 
journey might be and even ’eagerly wishing thaH it might 
continue .so, when present I\' a faint light began to [)(:ier tfi rough 
darkness, first blue and grey, then white and then rose. The 
light so sublimely luminous did gradually condense inco matter 
and in a moment a celestial being of high class beauty richly 
ornamented and wrapped up in pure and white and silken 
robes bordered with high class lace stood before me. After 
the thrilling sensation caused uy this sudden manifestation had 
given a little way for courage and hope I beheld the same 
figure transforming into an almost manly and coinnaading 
attitude. Clad in his armour and heJrn> t impenetrable with a 
ba: unbent in his left hand and arrows sure ot*their prey as 
thunderbolts in his right with radiant face and brilliant eyes 
now turned towards me with a beaming and Ipeauliful smile and 

compassionate looks, the celestial being, asked in a gentle 

but hnn tone whether 1 would like to remain there in the 
ethereal world and enjoy the pleasures stored up for me as a 
requital for my past Karma on earth plane. Overwhelmed with 
awe and respect 1 could give no answer. Seeing me thus 
puzzled my divine guide placed his right hand upon ray forehead 
and a gentle massage with the sacred fingers filled me with 
strength and fresh energy. 

* I became bold and courageous, looked iny visitor straight 

* into his eyes and knelt before him. He lifted me up gently 
and again asked whether I would remain in those ethereal 
regions where all kinds of pleasures and happiness reign. He 
described that the place where I was then is the destination of 
those who aic recruited from amongst people *who spend their 
life and energy on earth for the sake of their fellow-creatures, 
people who do great deeds for the uplift Of oppressed and 
harassed, people who even lose their lives in the cause ctf justied 
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and right, people who show equal degree of compassion to both 
man and brute^ people who venerate the aged, parents, and 

saints The pleasures and «happiness there enjoyable are 

even beyond the imaelnat:o?i of a powerful human brain and a 
man once entering that realm, docs never wish a separation 
from ft tilliic is forcibly drawn out after the expiration of the 
period to take birth again upon the terrestrial globe or other 
planets as the case may be. The word tiU in the last sentence 
struck me With terror and for a moment the thought about my 
master Swarni Kamakrjshna swept over my mind. With head 
bent and eyes lowered J asked him to lead me to the place 
where my Guru dwells, lie calmly answered, ‘my child, your 
Gum was taken away to a stili higher kka. Rebirth from that 
plane is impossible. There is neither pleas lire nor gr/ef, 
neither happiness nor misery and there rt igns supreme and 
eternal joy. It is the scat of omnipotent CM *• 1 unhesitating- 

ly but submissively said to him ‘Ido not want to enjoy the 
the pleasures and happiness of this place. It you are 'inclined 
to help me, please be my guide and show me a path to reach 
my Guru whom only I loved and love still* 1 want to become 
one with him. I cannot remain Fcpaiared \ When I looked 
up again I could ^ee the nime biiliiant smile on his luminous 
face. I sank before him and begged submissively to show me 
a path to reach my illustrious master. When once more asked 
to reply whether I have once for all decided te seek alter my 
master at the risk of the pleasures and happiness stored up for 
me I sincerel}^ replied that 1 would willingly sacrifice every- 
thing for the Jove I b-ar towards my master. Again he lifted 
me up, put bis hand on my head and said, ‘ my child, you do 
not know to what extremes you are going. It is a difficult task 
to reach your master there. You must know that these ethereaq 

worlds where I reign are only intermediate steps I 

prostrated myself before him and asked his blessinge. He said 

• you must for the present live in this ethereal worl,d 

along with the other dwellers of the place and your future 
depends upon your actions here. According to the degree of 
your good actions on the earth plane you are admitted to enjoy 

^he pleasures of this world Sinful persons after leaving 

*theii p^iysical bodies do always live earth-bound chiefly taking 
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pleasure in creating mischief As you are now a spirit 

destined for admission into this loka you caimot but pass 
through this for higher Jokas.* With this advice the celestial 
being disappeared. 

Tbe extent of the pleasures and luxuries of this place is 

irrepressible and even beyond the power of ima^inafion 

I spend mv time in meditation. Do not call me often. I will 
appear to you once more in a vision or dream. You can then 
call me. I will then give you an account of this etherial world. 
Practise clairvoyance and psychomancy by the power of wiiich 
you will be able to see these etheteal worlds, watch movements, 
guard yourself and, if assisted by a Iiitle power, a little power 
of will, you can come out successful in all your undertakings. 
Meanwhile practise, pra«-tise, practice. You may meet with 
many difficulties; society may shun you ; circumstances may 
goad you ; and materialistic impediments may be thrown on 
your way to success: stand firm and work on It will always 
be a source of delight to find you advancing in this research 
work. We will from worlds above watch your [progress. In 
my next message I will give you a detailed information regard- 
i ng Government, customs, manners, living and other general 
a ptitudcs, etc of this world which a: a man of earth plane you 
ought 10 know Icr spreading it to deserving souls. Never care 
for the cpinion of multitude. Some may scorn you and others 
may approve you. Treat both appreciation and depreciation 
w ith an indifferent view. Now I am going *. 


Vizianagaram 


— Rayasam Venkatarao. 
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The stady of Buddhism in Sanskrit, Tibetan and especially 
in Chmese^is ‘ a veritaole storehouse where not only the lost 
Indian Wisdom but the geniui of the entire East lies buried' — 
as IS well expressed in Xht E Btidihistf a new 

Japanese ftfagazine devoted to the study and propagation of the 
true spirit ot Mahayana Buddhism trom a liberal and up-to-date 
critical point of view. We have already had occasion to notice 
in these columns how a famous research scholar and anthropo- 
logist from Oxford who had been engaged in refearch into 
Tibetan Literature during 19 19 — 20 expressed his conviction 
that many very valuable works now lost to India are now to be 
found preserved in Tibet — works dealing with Yoga, Northern 
Buddhism, and Psychical Research which ‘proves that many 
centuries ago the Tibetans were as much advanced in the scien- 
tific study of the after-life as the Europeans are now.* As the 
Eastern Buddhist puts it, Buddhism is still a living force 
actively at work in .moulding the destiny of the East, ethically, 
aesthetically* and phi osiphically. ‘ Before the introduction of 
Western Sciences, BuJdhism has been the storehouse of logic, 
metaphysics, theology, psychology and cosmology. One of the 
chief reasons why so readily the Japanese could assimilate the 
higncst flights of Western intellect was no doubt due to the Bud- 
dhist training through which the Japanese have gone for many 
long centuries. When all these facts are considered, We realise 
how much Buidhism has done for the Japanese and for the 
East generally,’ Nor can we affoid to ignore the importance of 
the militant gosoel of Islam in influencing, and in its own tuin 
being influenced by, the milder but much older faiths of Asia, 
namely Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism. According to Prof. 
Nicholson (an excellent appreciation of his ‘ Studies in Islamic 
Poetry appears in the September issue of the Islatriic Review) 
the great Arabic pjct Mi’ari derived some of his cbaracteristie 
vi-ws from Indian sanyasins whom he is believed ‘o have met 
at Bagdad, though, according loan Auscrian professor, the poet ^ 
ot Islam Was probably influenced by the tenets of the Jains who ’ 
are so very tender to animal life. Anyhow, it is undeniable 
that this Mussalman poet, unlike his co-religionists, abstained 
from animal food, on the principle of Ahimsa or non-injury. 

‘ On the same ground he deprecated the use of animal skins for 
clothing, recomqj^aded wooden shoes and blamed fine ladies for 
.Wearing furs,* Besides, his dothin' was of undyed cotton, and 
he praiied cremation. The philosophy o‘ the poet, as apparent . 
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]y influenced by the Hindu or Jaina thought, tijay be summed 
up in his words : — ^ 

• In summer wbat will hide thy nakedness 

Content thee; coarse homespun thy winter wear 

• • • • ■ • • ^ • 

Commit thyself to His ecernal Care 

One important aspect of Eastern Spiritualism is the ideal 
of the utmost simplicity of life combined with Ihe utmost 
spiritual selj -surrender ^ to none save the Highest, emphasised 
alike in Hinduism and Islam and even in certain schools ot 
Jainism and Buddhism. It is such an ideal thac can save even 
the present-day spiritualistic investigator from the tolly that 
tends to attract undesirable and undeveloped spirits, who, as 
shown by 'M. A. (Oxon) ’ quoted in the recent issue of 
Immortahiyf cause mischief both in the flesh and out ot it. 
For it is generally the pompous and ‘self- important* persons 
who think so highly of their knowledge and achievements that 
easily delude themselves and eventually surrender themselves to 
the unwholesome influences of ‘tricky and evil spirits *• Only 
when we recognise and practise the ideal of the simple life 
dmtie, ^Spiritualism gives a new colour to religion , and w^e 
may add that the ‘modern dealings with the spirits throw 
the best hght upon their intercourse with men in ages past’. 
It is in this lense that the ‘miracles* of Spiritualism, as the 
writer in the Imviortalitii ^ says, are testified to by *men whose 
Words are unimpeachable* — men who have 'submitted the 
phenomena to rigid scientific investigation, the accuracy of 
which leaves nothing to be desired *. Thus investigated, v/e 
are confident with our young contemporary the South A fricnn 
Spiritualist thac Spiritualism can transmute sorrow into joy 
and demonstrate to the great comfort of a bereaved world that 
‘, we are spirits new on this earth plane just as much as we a^e 
spirits in the next phase of our existence, ’ always in the 
> glorious image of the supreme spirit of Beauty and Love. ' During 
the past two or three years Spiritualism has made such vast 
strides in South Africa that a regu‘ar publication devoted to the 
cause has become an absolute necessity And we hope that ‘ a 
great work indeed lies before us * ail, as Spiritualism ^ neither 
more nor less than ihe greatest truth given, for the good of 
humanity. 



REVIEWS 

The New Revelation by Rev. a. neut, ». j. 

The ‘Spiritualistic can^paign of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
has on*y afforded our author, a bigoted theologian, some irerri- 
ment as ‘ a form of midsummer madness though he professes 
to give a fair chance to one who has * given more thought and 
been slower to form his opinion about psychical research, than 
about any other subject The Reverend gentleman smells of 
what a Master of Arts of the Oxford University has called * the # 
full-davoured fire-and- brimstone theology* which has consis 
tently condemned almost every advance of human knowledge 
as ‘ Satanic ’ and * forbidden The present criticism is but a 
caricature, onesided, unfair and misleading. 

The Earthen Vessel A Volume dealing with Spirit- 
communications received in the form of book-tests by Pamela. 
Glcnconner with a perface By Sir Oliver Lodge. London: 
John Lane, the Boldly Head, Vigo St. 6 s 

Lady Glenconner the author of the book has well said that 
communications m the form of * Book-tests ’ destroy the possi- 
bil’iy of telepathy operating between the mind of the medium 
and that of one who longs to communicate with the ‘ dead . 
In his ‘ prefatory note *, Sir Oliver Lodge tells the readers how 
the phenomenon of ‘ Book tests’ arise, and what is its probable 
significance. The author admits that her conviction that they 
have spoken with her * departed ’ son does not rest upon the 
evidence of the Book tests alone. Sir Oliver Lodge points 
out, ‘ there is evidence that, sometimes, by special effort, a presr 
cribed sealed book, or a book in a stranger’s house, can be parti- 
ally read, or some details in it correctly given, by an expert 

communicator* and ‘ that some features about the first page of 

to-morrow’s Times can be perceived, provided the material has , 
already been set up in type *. And he is personally fully con- 
vinced that * Lord and Lady Glenconner, among others, have 
received a number of excellent tests of this kind, chiefly through 
the agen'^y of their eldest son *. The book has much of interest 
in it for the stirdents of Psychic Research on modern scientific 
JintF.i 
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The Vedle Philosophy or An Exj^ition of the 
Sacred and Mysterious Monos^Uable Published by Messrs' 
P. P. Brothers, Jammu and Kashmir State, Jammu 
(IND A). Price Rs. 3. 

Laia Har Narayan, the late Home Minister of lUishmir 
State, has rendered a unique service to all critical students of 
the Hindu Vedic philosophy by his illuminating exposition of 
the mysterious monosyllable A*UM. A great student of Hsrbsrt 
Spencer, he has succinctly shown how the Hindu Philosophy, 
while absorbing and assimilating whatever is best and noblest 
and indeed whatever is time-defying in Spencer’s arguments, 
rightly demurs to the great English philosopher’s view that 
ultimates arc unknowable, 

Cornelius Agrippa Occult Philosopher. By Lewis 

Spence. 3/- London : William Ridex & Sons, Ltd., b-11. 
Paternoster Row, E. C. 

‘ To the lover of things o-cult the very name of AgrippA 
seems to attract to itself all the shadowed* brilliance of migic, 
its irresistible appeal to the human heart, its neb and secret 
invocation co the spirit of man/. So writes the author whose 
life-story of the great European Occult Philosopher of the six- 
teenth century is told in plain and easy languige, unencumber- 
ed with unnecessary details. Readers ot this little volu.ne are 
also indebted to the author tor an interesting note on ‘ What 
magic owed to Agrippa Such volumes as this cannot fail to 
popularise the study of the ‘ personalities of famous men ’ and 
testify to the enterprise of the publishers. 

The New Science of Analyzing Character by 

Hakky H. Balkin. boston, Mass (U. S. A). Tne Four 
’ Seas Company f 3.00. 

The purpose of the author is said to be to ‘ present the 
general public with a standard text-book on the subject of 
Scientific Character Analysis ’. He maintains that Character 
Analysis is the bedrock upon which all human relationship is 
founded and that man can rise superior to environment and 
produce the most dedrabie results. The details given are such 
as can be easily grasped by the average readee and the illustra- 
t ions are deserving -'f much praise. • • 
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Think by George Starr White, M. D., Ph. D., 
LL.D., F. S. Sc. (Lond), 327, South Alvarado Str., Los 
Angeles, Cal,, (U; S. A). $6.00. 

These * sidelighf/t* deal with a variety of subjects including 
the * clinical cases* which show how the author who believes 
in medical freedom treats diseases. The book is writteti with 
reformed and simplified English spelling and printed on the 
paper of ‘special finish *. The type is very creditable which is 
a special feature of the book, the ink also being of a special 
quality. Our author’s methods of diagnosis and treatment are 
remarkable and the whole work contains an immense amount 
ol information. 

In the land of the living dead An Occult Story. By 
Prentiss Tucker. Published by 1 he Rosk ruci n Fellow- 
ship International Head Quarters, Oceanside, Cai.- 
<U. S. A.) ; LONDON : L. N. Fowifk& Co., 7, Imperial 
Arcade, Ludgate Circ us. 

This occult stoiy flows easily • from a German high-explo- 
sive shell ’ wRich burst in the American trenches (during the 
great world war) within a few feet of the hero who did not 
know it for a long time. It is of ‘the things which came in 
between the bursting of the shell and the time when Jimmie 
(the hero) was able to reconstruct the whole affair * that our 
author wishes to tell his readers in the form of a lucidly written 
narrative which would appeal, even to those who are not spiri- 
tualists, in a large measure. The dialogues are well conceived 
and the aim has been throughout to throw light on some aspects 
of constructive spiritualism, including the great laws of Karma 
and re-birth. To the students of spiritualism, however, most 
of the principles and particulars referred to may be familiar,* 
but the author deserves to be congratulated on his special view-* 
point, which enables him to see the course of true love in the 
story of ‘ the land of the living dead 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

Mr. H. Stanley Jv’edgrove, in his remarkable excursions in 
the Byways of Mediaeval Thought,* has rightly observed that 
it is not the sign of a candid and scientific mind to dismiss much 
of the thought of the past as mere superstition^ 
The Attitude not worth the trouble of Investigation. For 
ot a ScicntiiK truly ihe attitude of a scientific investigator 
Ii qinr#r should be to discover, above all, the reason that 
lies behind even the most superstitious or fan- 
tastic beliefs of a people or a country. In the words of 
William Blake quoted at the very outset, everything possible to 
be believed may be an image of truth. This does not however 
justify us the mode ns, with our broader and • ore comprehen- 
sive outlcok upon life collect ‘ve and individual, clinging tena- 
ciously to the m.cre dead forms of the past, as even some of our 
educated people are inclined to do in our country. But we 
may undcutedly Mtarn something from the thought of the past, 
even in its most fantastic aspects * — and learn much more in- 
deed from Ancient Wisdom of our own land. 

Science does not and cannot rob natural phenomena of 
their spiritual significance, for the obvious reason that science 
cannot explain phenomena, but can only correlate them. Ic is 
philosophy and philosophy alone that explains 
Scis:.cei Ptilo- or seeks to explain phenomena. Science does 

srphy ann the spade-work and leaves the ultimate pro. 

Occultism blems of metaphysics untouched, though it ma- 

, nifests cr ter ds to manifest more and more of 

Harmony and Unitv in Nature. In it he language of Dr. jaga* 
dish C:hundrr Bose, the celebrated Hindu scientist. Universe is 
just a u7uverfie and not a multiverse. Occultism or Gupta-Vid- 
ya goes much further tlian book philosophy and science and 
affirms in unmistakable language that the universe is the product 
of One Will divine and that natural phenomena have certain- 
ly their underlying spiritual meaning end purpose, explaining 

*By(JONE Bklikfs ^ H. ctaiilov lUvIirrove B. ao. (Londj F. 0, a^LO^'DOlt 
William Rider & ion, Limited, 8 , Paternoster Row E. C. 4. 1 J/6—nefc. 
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for practical purposes the unknown in terms of the known, with 
Demonstrations which confirm the faith of the inquirer 

c 

Man can only interpret Nature or the Universe ift terms of 
man that is, in terms of will or de$ire. Thus God himself is 
conceived as the Grand Man of the Universe, or Puruskotfama 
as the ’Hindus call Him — to a belief in Whom 
Occultism and ‘a metaphysical scn^tiny of the resu ts of 
Mystioism modern science’ cannot but lead. My ticism 
or scientific religion is but * a mode of life aim- 
iofT at the realisation of the presence of God, while the ancient 
occult wisdom especially of the East emphasises the ultimate 
and essential unity of God, Nature and Man and interprets 
everything natural, to borrow the language ot Mr. Redgrove, as 
the ‘expressive image and type of some supernatural reality . 

There is no doubt that the ancient thought of the East has 
influenced the classic and mediaeval thought ot the West. Mr. 
Redgrove says that Pythagoras the ‘ most attractive of Greek 
thinkers journeyed to Babylon, after aosorb* 
Thf East and ing the wisdom of Egypt and that ‘ after having 
the West travelled still further East, probably as far as 
India, Pythagoras returned to his birthplace to 
teach the men of his native land the knowledge he had gained 
metempsychosis or the doctrine of rebirth which figures so con* 
spicuously in theosophical land * higher thought ’ teachings of 
the West to-day, being one of the Pythagorian tenets derived 
from the East, more probably from India and j introduced for 
the first time to Western thought. Two very useful chapters 
are devoted to Alchemy which subject fascinated both ith€ 
hemispheres of the old world. To read the essays on Rogei 
Bacon and the Cambridge piatonists especially is a pleasun 
and enlightenment. On arising from a perusal of the Wholi 
be ok we feel we have really enjoyed an eminently feadabh 
work and hope that many rcaderb Will :hail with eager interes 
the hisiorical particulars here given. 
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RELIGION AND PSYCHIC 

PHENOMENA 


P. S. ACHARYA 

Psychic phenomena are at last challenging the attention 
of the Christian Church. Triough there are still adverse critics, 
neither Christian orthodoxy nor Catholic bigotry can any 
longer afford to ignore or ridicule the essentials of Spiritualism 
which have been accepted as truth by scientific and other 
authorities. 

Religion — whatever its denomination — must be deep- 
rooted in the fundamental principles of Spiritualism. For 
genuine Spiritualism is the greatest and most potent ally that 
true religion has ever had or can ever have. 

Spiritualism demonstrates scientifically the fact of survival. 
It replaces the now defunct school of the so-called « Higher 
Criticism ’ by a * newer science with fresh insight 

’ «The Wise grieve neither for the living nor for the dead, 
•says Sri Krishna the Divine Teacher of the Gita. Why ? They 
cafifiot Qrieve% for they have recovered or can recover their faith 
by having reliable messages of survival and first-hand proofs 
of immortality. The varied phenomena of Occultism — stamped 
all over with the imprimatur of science to-day — will be found 
to throw a floed of new light on many otherwise inexplicable 
records of the Gitas and Gospels of the world.* 
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Hitherto purely scientific investigation has been carried on 
and evidence .collected and recordedi as a result of which the 
definite scientific proof of the existence’ of spirits has been 
attained as well as authentic news of things unseen. Appari- 
tions have been seen. Telepathic communications among the 
livings and the • dead ’ have been proved. And in the words 
of the Hon. Mrs. A. Lyttleton * tnntnnenbh instances of 
physical phenomena^ such as table-rapping^ levitation tappings 
and mess(i(,es * have also been deihonsirated. With the wonder- 
ful advance during the last twenty years in the study of 
Psychology (Manasa-Sastra), the subconscious or inner mind < 
has been explored, and many ot its strange powers discovered. 

It is now for religion to walk hand-in-hand with science and 
build upon the broad basis of psycho-spiritual phenomena the 
future Temple of Humanity. 

As observed by Rev. F. FieJding-Ould, M. A., * Spiritualism 
has abundantly proved that the worlds intermingle and that 
the apparently impervious wall betvt een them is in reality the 
most gossomer and c threadbare of curtains, opaque from one 
side only This truth has long been recognised by the Hindu 
occultists, who can work wonders under control of the ‘ deni- 
zens of another expression of life*. 

These • denizens * whom we call spirits — though we are 
also spirits as much as they — use proper persons as mediums 
for transmitting new discoveries, scientific and spiritual. We 
can also do the best work of the world under their inspiration 
and guidance. 

Scientific Spiritualism gives back the religion to the agnos. 
tic who has been robbed of it by materialism, rational and 
otherwise. A distinguished scientist has indicated the ‘ neces- 
sary existence of the angel hosts, as part of the chain of being . 
extending upwards from life in its Humblest forms Science 
emphasises the Jaw of continuity. This law is absolute through- 
out the realms of matter, force and mind. It also extends 
beyond the narrow circle of our physical vision and leave , no 
chasm between man and God < the Great Mind of the Universe’. 
In the words of Dr. M’Cook •our pyramid may not, does not, 
end in man. Man is simply the fleshly termination thereof* 
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rhe edifice of life goes on through these myst^iious ranks of 
being known to us as the angels^ until it ends at the very pillars 
of the Divine throne in the highest grade of angelic being 

In the language of a great modern occultist, • when jvelook 
up into the sky, and see nothing between us and the stars, we 
are really looking through realm as rich in detail as the iands< 
cape we can see on a fine day from a mountain top. This le- 
gion is inhabited by myriads of the human family, among them 
many we have loved and lost and will rejoin in due time.* And 
be tells us truly that this is not guesswork nor metaphysical 
speculation — but the definite result of observation (as based upon 
Spiritualistic and other experiments) ‘as scientific n character 
as that concerned with astronomy or spectroscopic analysis.’ 

The beauty ot S[n‘ritualism lies in its extreme naturalness 
and in the possibility of individual study and investigation at 
home. In the privacy of your family circle, you can meet and 
speak with those you have ‘ loved and lost A single confirm- 
ation that there is no death is worth tons of tail philosophical 
talk. 

You will then appreciate the truth of the Law of Karma — 
as you sow on eartn (Karm<a-Bhumi) so you reap in the life to 
come. Indted the world of matter and the world of spirit are 
inseparably interblended. There is no such thing as dead 
matter. The Universe is afire with the spirit. 





VISUALIZATION 

AMULYA CHARAN MITEfA, B. Sc. O. 

The scientific meaning of the Word ‘ Visualization* is the 
act Q- process of giving pictorial vividness to a mental re- 
presentation. It is hot a mysterious power possessed by the 
gifted few, but really lies latent in all. It only rests with them 
todevelop.it. 

Visualization is a very different process from seeing; See 
ing is physical, and is consequently related to the oojective 
world, the ‘ world without but Visualization is a product of 
the imagination, and therefore of the subjective mind, the 
‘ world within The thing visualized will manifest in form. 

The three things which man desires are Health, Wealth 
and Love met with in the ^ world without each of them 
again can be found in the * world within The secret of find- 
ing them is simply to apply the proper ‘ mechanism ’ of attach- 
ment to the omnipotent power to which each individual has 
access. 

We know that the unive rsal substance is * AH Health 
« All Wealth * and • AH Love * and that the mechanism of 
attachment whereby we can consciously connect with this 
Infinite supply is in our method of thinking. To think correct- 
ly is therefore to enter into the ‘ Secret Place of the Most High *. 

To think correctly and accurately, we should know the 
‘ Truth To know the truth is to be in harmony with the 
Infinite and Omnipotent power. To know the truth is, there- 
fore, to connect yourself with a power which is irresistible 
and invincible and which will sweep away every kind of 
discord, inharmony, doubt or error of any kind, because the 
•Truth is mighty and will prevail *. 

There will be no mistake about us if we realize that Truth 
is the vital principle of the universal mind and is Omnipresent. 
For example, if you require health — a realization of the fact 
that the ‘I * in you is spiritual and that all spirit is one ; that 
wherever a part is, the w’hole must be ; will bring about a 
condition of health inasmuch as every cell 'in the physical body 
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must manifest the truth as you see it. If 90n see sickness it 
will manifest sickness, if you see perfection it will •manifest per- 
fection: The affirmation, ^ I am*whole, perfect, strong, power- 
ful, loving, harmonious and happy * will bring about harmoni- 
ous conditions. The reason for this is that the affirmation is in 
strict accordance with the truth, and whep truth apj^ears^every 
form of error or discord rau^t necessarily disappear. We have 
found that the ‘ I* is spiritual, it must necessarily then always 
be no less than the affirmation * I am whole, perfect, strong, 
powerful, harmonious, loving and happy *. Thought is a spirit- 
ual activity and spirit is creative, therefore the result of holding 
this thought in mind must necessarily bring about conditions 
quite in harmony with the thought. If you require Wealth, a 
realisation of the fact that the • 1 ’ in you is one with the uiii- 
versal mind which is all substance, and is Omnipotent, will 
help you in bringing into operation the law of attraction which 
in turn will bring you into vibration with those forces which 
make for success and bring about conditions of power and 
affiuence in direct proportion to the character and purpose of 
your affirmation. 

If yuu require love, try to realise that the only way to get 
love is by giving it, that the more you give the more you will 
get, and the only way in which you can give it is to fill your- 
self with it, until you become a magnet 

He who has learned to bring the greatest spiritual truths in- 
to touch with the so-called lesser things of life Twsdtscov^ed the 
secret of the solution, of his problem. One is always quickened, 
made more thoughtful, by his nearness of approach to great 
ideas, great events, great natural objects, and great men. 
• Lincoln is said to have begotten in all who came near him the 
. feeling awakened when one approaches a mountain, and this 
sense asserts itself most keenly when one comes to realise that he 
has laid hold upon things that are eternal, the power of Truth. 

If there is anything you require, it will be well for you to 
make use of this affirmation. Take it into the silence with you, 
until it sinks into your subconsciousness so that you can use it 
anywhere, on the way. in the office, at home ?nd in wery other 
place. This is tht .xdvantage of spiritual methods ; they are air 
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ways available. Spirit is Omnipotent, ever ready; all that is 
required is a proper recognition of its Omnipotence, and a will- 
ingness or de-ire to become the recipient of its beneficent 
eifects. If our predominant mental attitude is one of power, 
courage, kindliness and sympathy, we shall find that our environ- 
ment wifi reflect conditions in correspondence with these 
thoughts. Thoughts are causes, and conditions, effects. * As 
thy faith is, ?o be it unto thee is a shorter and a better wayof 
stating it. 

« Build up an affirmation for yourself, taking the qualities 
you need the most and affirming for yourself over and over 
again, ‘ I am whole, perfect, strong, powerful, loving, harmoni- 
ous and ha])py ’. Keep up this affirmation, always the same, 
never varying, till you wake up in the night and find yourself 
repeating ‘ I am whole, perfect, strong, powerful, loving and 
harmonious and happy*. It should be the last thing on your 
lips at night and the first thing in the morning.* 

Man is the sum — total of his own thoughts; so the question 
is, how are we going to entertain only the good thoughts, and 
reject the evil ones? At first we can’t keep the evil thoughts 
from coming, out we can kct p from entertaining them. The 
only way to do this is to forget them — which means, get some, 
thing for tnem. This is where the ready-made affirmation 
comes in. When a cheught of anger, jealousy, fear or worry 
creeps in, just start your affirmation going. The way to fight 
darkness is with light — the way to fight cold is with heat --the 
way to overcome evil is with good. Never attempt to find any 
help in denials. Affirm the good, and the bad will vanish. 



THE CONSUMMATION • - - 

•OF THE AGE 

HENRY PROCTOR, m. r. a. s., f. k. s. l., f. l. l, c. 

There can be little doubt that the period in which we are 
now living is that designated by the above title. It is thd Har- 
vest and Vintage of the Gospel Age, which is t > iibl]er on the 
Millennium. 

The conquest of Palestine by British Israel at the end of 
* the Seven Times — * 

• The timjcs of the Gentiees', 
has shewn the Biblical prophecies to be accurate, noc only as 
regards the event, but also in regard to the time, for as we have 
before pointed out, it is the 13J5th year of the Hegira, which 
correspond . to the 1335 days of Daniel XII 12, to the end of 
which Daniel’s people (verse 1) were to lo^k forward with 
happy anticipation. As early as 2 1st January 1917, I stated 
in an address which was published in India, that 
♦THIS YEAR 1917 — 

the end of 2520 years dating from 604 B. C., is to see the 
cessation of the ticading doom of Jerusalem. Therefore the 
initial stage of the reconstitution of the Jewish nation must 
Degm this year This was fulfilled by the entry of General 
Allen by into Jerusalem on December 11, 1917, The next 
clearly marked stage is A. D. 1934, for that will be 1335 lunar 
years from the Orrar capture of Jerusalem and the destruction 
of the Temple in 638 A. D., and 2520 years from the capture 
of ^Tedekiah, and the burning of the Temple in B. C. 587 . 
According to the analogy of previous fulfilments we shall then 
see the Temple worship restored at Jerusalem. It seems pro- 
J)able that a further 23 years will bring us to the Millennium, 
for that will be 1335 solar years from the Hegira — the full 
♦ End of the days ’ at which time Daniel will rise .and ♦stand 
in his lot *. 

So that in 1917 we entered upon the last 40 yeais of this 
Dispensation, which is i?ke the 40 years in the wilderness, bet- 
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ween the Pajtriarchal and Mosaic Dispensations, and the 40 
years over-iapping between the Jewish and Christian ages or 
dispensations, during which that of the Old Covenant was 
vanishing away and that of the New, w axing stronger and 
stronger. • 

The Year 1957 

will also fulfil a period of 75 years from the conquest of Egypt 
by Britislb- Israel in 1882 A. DJ, which was 1260 years irom the 
Hegira (A. D. 622+1260=1882). So that the conquest of 
Egypt, typifies the conquest of the world,, when the Kingdom c 
of this world shall become the Kingdom of Our Lord and of 
his Christ. 

But quite apart from the chronological dati, we are told 
to watch the signs of the times, and we are certainly in just 
such a period as that predicted by Our Lord and His apostles 
as the * beginning of the birth-pangs ’ preceding the birth of 
a New Era. The oldest and apparently most stable govern- 
ments have^been cA^erthrown. Empires have been • ground to 
powder men’s hearts are failing them for fear and expectation 
of the things overtaking the inhabited earth. On every hand 
we hear of the * anguish of nations in Embarrasment — the sea 
and waves roaring Vox populi to-day is riot the voice of 
God. The seekers foramm-made millennium are bringing 
about •hell on earth where Bolshevism succeeds, as in Russia, 
as H. G. Wells has shewn us in his work on 
« Russia in the Shadows 

•Our dominant impression’, he says, ‘of things Russian 
is an impression of a vast irreparable breakdown. Never in 
all history has there been so great a debacle. The fact of the 
Revolution is to our minds altogether dwarfed by the fact of 
this downfall. By its own inherent rottenness, and by tbe 
thrusts and strains of aggressive imperialism the Russian Part 
of the old civilised world that existed before 1914 fell and 
has now gone. The peasant is living very much as he has 
always lived. Everything else is broken down or is breaking 
down. Amid this vast disorganisation an emergency govern- 
ment has taken control, and at the price of much shooting, has 
suppressed brigandage and established a sort of order and 
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security in the exhausted towns and set up a crude rationing 
system. All but half-a-dozen ot the shops in Pfetrograd have 
closed The shrinking population is already starving, and hard- 
ly anyone possesses a second suit of clothes or more than a 
single change of worn and patched linen. Everyone is shabby. 
The shops have an utterly wretched and abandoned look ; paint 
is peeling off, windows ar^ cracked. They are dead-shops. 
They will never open again. The roads are in a frightful 
condition. They have not been repaired for three or four 
years; they are full of holes, like shell-holes. The population 
of Petrograd has fallen from 1,200,000, to 700,000. Every 
wooden house was demolished for firing last winter. All trad- 
ing is called ‘Speculation* and is now illegal. Collars, ties, 
sheets, blankets, haberdashe y and crackery are unobtainable 
Old leaky illfitting boots are the only footwear. People wait 
on queues for btead, but for three days the bakeries stopped for 
want ot flour. At one time people were held up and robbed 
even to their shirts, m open daylight in the streets of Petrograd 
and Moscow, no one interfering.” * ^ 

This ought to be sufficient warning against Bolshevism. 
But Mrs. Philip Siiowden’s account is still worse. ‘ Most of the 
people are either terribly ill clad or hungry, probably both. 
Most of them are suffering from dirt and diseases ; many of 
them are actually ili or eying. Millions have already died **, 

, Besides the lack of food there is an entire lack of medicines, 
anaesthetus, linen for bandages, disinfectants and soap.* But 
the worst feature of the case is that Russia has become a iFienace 
to the civilisation of the whole world. They are spending 
the money ot the people in dcsseminating the Bolshevik poison 
among all nations : ‘ Whoie buildings of great size are stuffed 

fVom floor to ceiling with pamphlets and leaflets printed on 
every well-used language of the World, and a tireless and power- 
ful propanganda in the principles of Communism is carried on 
* at the expense of the Russian State in every country in the 
world to which Bolshevist agents have access.* (1) 

In Russia there is no sei-urity of Hie or liberty. Everyone 
outside the Communis/, party goes in terror of his liberty or his 

ti) * Throng' BoUhevik. Russia’ by Mrs. Snowdau* ^ « 
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life. It is admitted in the Government organ * Isvestia ’ that 
ten thousand persons'have been shot without trial. 

In Russia, therefore, we^ee an the signs of the closing 
days of this age, and Russia is clearly pointed out as the latter 
day enemy of Israel, for Gesenius identifies the ‘ Rosh, Meshech 
and T,ubal of Ezekiel XXXVIII as the Russians, Moschi (Mus- 
covites) and Tiburenf *, whom he describes as ‘ a people of Asia 
Minor dw’eJling near the Euxine (Blkck Sea) in the West ot the 
Maschi.* ^ 

The Bolshevik Propaganda 
in this country during the winter of 1920 is said to have 
cost the Russian Government no less than 23,000 per mon li. 
Ah the countries of Europe have been weakened by this propa - 
ganda, which IS represented in prophecy as one cf the three 
frogs piocecding out of the mouth of the dragon the beast and 
the false prophet. Eor they are ‘spirit of demons, which issue 
forth unto the Kings of the whole inhabited Earth to gather 
them into the battle of the great day ol God Almighty ' — to 
Harmagedon. That from the mouth of the Dragon signifies 
direct ct on fiom the spirit- world— ‘ teachings cf demers. 
That from the mouth ot Antichrist, is this political propaganda 
of communism, anarchy and revolution. That ‘from the mouth 
of the False prophet * lepresents • all the harlots and abomina 
tions of the Earth ’ expressed in false religions. 

All of which goes to prove that we are in the peiiod of the 
Harvest and Vintage of the Earth, which is designated as ‘the 
Consummation of the Age.’ 



LESSONS IN MASTER 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

3 • 

PAUL ELLSWORTH ,« the • Nau ittis’' 

» 

How to Utilize Cosmic Eneri^y , 

In the previous Jesson attention was centered on the use of 
strict. y personal forcr?, in the modification of personality and 
environment. The important characteristic of i>ersonal force 
is that it does its work largely or entirely within the arc of the 
personality generating it. It may change, his environment, bat 
it can do so indirectly, by its primary effect in changing him. 
Through the use ot suggestion, for instance, a man may modify 
his abilities in such a w.iy as to enable him to earn more money. 
The prirnary effect is on his own f iciilties, while the effect 
upon his environment, including his iniome, ^i^as secondary and 
indire^.t. * 

Cosmic energy, on the other hand, is an impersonal force 
which pervades the universe. Man’s part in utilizing this 
cosmic energy is confined to directing or concentrating these 
ultra- personal rays upon a given problem or task. The in- 
dividual does not increase the energy, or intensify it in any 
Way. Hemerely focuses it, as the lens of a burning glass fccuses 
the sun’s rays upon a given point. In this present case, attention 
is the lens. Directing personal attention upon anything, in a 
certain way, brings to bear upon it the dissolving and reform 
ing power of this vast, basic wisdom and energy. 

, The first thing to consider in this connection is the use of 
cosmic energy to dissolve those negative conditions which come 
^ under the head of ‘worry’, ‘fear*, ‘the blues*, etc. The 
•need of a direct and positive remedy for all these negative 
emotions is very real. The man or the woman who worries 
is creating an environmental atmosphere which renders the 
effective use of the higher forces impossible. 

The usual remedy, once the need tor eliminating the trouble 
is recognized, is supy ession. This is not a real repr.edy. 

’ 406 
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It may temporarily hide the trouble but no use of personal will 
power to drive down below the threshold of consciousness one 
of these unwholesome emotions will accomplish any final and 
lasting good. You should bring these supressed fears to the 
surface apd eliminate them. 

Formulate your trouble, either in words or images; make it 
definite. In doing this, however, do not assert that it is true — 
merely look at it as it appears, not evading one sinister derail. 
The attitude you are to try to develop is that of an interested 
observer. 

. Regard the thing intellectually. 

The result of this attitude is pretty certain to be an attack 
of fear or worry in its worst form. Never mind — that is just 
what > ou want. Don’t make the mistake of thrusting your 
‘ trouble * hastily out of sight at this manifestation, but keep 
right on regarding it in the full jight of consciousness. Fear 
and Worry are fires which must have a constant supply of fuel 
or they will soon 'burn themselves out. The reason they do 
not do this with the chronic worrier is because he spends much 
of his time covering them up. This acts just as covering any 
other fii*e does — it keeps the thing alive. 

So bring your Worry fuel out and fan it into a brisk blaze 
Then let it burn. That is the quickest way to get rid of it. 
And ail the time hold yourself in the impersonal attitude of 
neither denying nor affirming the reality of what you are be- 
holding. It is one thing to give an appearance attention. It 
is quite a different thing to ascribe to it reality. 

The truth is that human consciousness very readily becomes 
a focal point for the expression of cosmic consciousness All 
that is necessary is for the seeker to relax the pressure of his 
personal desire and will. It Is either desire or its inverted • 
prototype, fear, that inhibits the constant inflow of cosmic force. * 

So bring your troubles up and let the emotions connected 
with them burn themselves -out, while at the same time your 
impersonal regard centers upon them a great beam of cosmic 
energy. This method can be used during those times when 
^ you f^el that you have exerted your last ounce of strength and 
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have nothing more to pit against your enemy. Tljis is a simple 
remedy and an effective one. , 

Intense personal desire, like intense personal fear, tends to 
inhibit the inflow of cosmic energy. Desire, nevertheless, is 
an attractive power, and can be used effectively in getting the 
things or conditions you want. The solution of this paradox 
lies in the fact that it is the intense personal emotions connect- 
ed with desire which act as inhibitors, while the desire itself, 
purified of these by-products, is a magnetic force. In demons- 
trating the truth of this statement all that you have to do is to 
take time every morning and every evening to th nk over your 
ideal, the things or conditions you desire to bring to pass. Go 
into them in detail. Make them as definite in your conscious- 
ness as you can. But here, also, avoid either affirming or deny- 
ing them as realities in themselves. See them simply as things 
which, from the big standpoint of cosmic harmony, you believe, 
should come into your life. You don't have to affirm or suggest 
anything, in using this method. Just think about the conli- 
tions yon want, and do it systematically, day after day. 

At this po.nt I imagine some of my readers will be object- 
ing, •Ail our lives we have desired things which we never 
got. If desire is an attractive power, why is not every esire 
fulfilled ?’ 

The reason is simple enough. Most of our desires hold 
within themselves a counter force — that of incredulity, or of 
fear in one of its many forms. We wish that we had a certain 
thing or a condition^, but more or less consciously we believe 
that we would be silly to entertain any real hope of attaining 
our ideal. Remember our basic axiom. Consciousness is Caiiie. 
In the light of this law you can see that desire which does not 
create within the desirer a consciousness of attainment will not 
bring the desired end 

In the process of turning desire into the consciousness of 
success it is first of all necessary to see me force which is to do 
the work. In ihe method we are at present considering, this 
force is cosmic, rather than personal. Sometimes you bring 
your desires to pass by purely personal effort. * Usually some- 
thing of this personal element is advisable because action helps 
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create the condition of oonscioiisucss we need and also because 
action has its place in the seheme ot things: we are to work 
'ind pray. The big tact to consider here, however, is that in 
addition to our purely personal effort to change the conditions, 
there fexfst' vast ultra personal forces which we may learn to 
work vyith. Desire, purified of fear and all negative emotions, 
is one of the most potent means of bringing these forces to bear 
upon a gi.^n end. 

So you must learn to reckon with this cosmic energy and 
wisdom and you must learn to utilise its power by becoming 
one of its channels ot expression. In a previous lesson We have 
studied some of the methods and principles which have to do 
with awakening within the individual Cosmic Consciousness, 
or conscious oneness with Cosmic Mind. When this condition 
of fullfr wakefulness is reached, the attractive power of desire 
will become very evident. Your own will come co you far more 
easily than it now does. The reason for this fact is that as you 
awaken to ygur oneness with the Cosmic forces, they are en- 
abled to find conscious expression through you, and hence you 
are adjusted to your environment on a cosmic scale rather than 
cn a purely personal scale, as at present. 

Here, then, is the first step in utili;jing the magnetic power 
of desire; learn to purify your desires of ail the fear and all the 
personal tension which usually attaches to them, and learn the 
all-important truth that your serene expectation is one of the 
mightiest forces in the universe. It may eventually work out 
by directing you into totally unexpected courses of action. By 
the time this change takes place you will have become quite 
conscious of your own practical identify tor creative purposes^ 
with tides of power vastly transcending the personal. 

Visualizing the thing or condition you desire to create may 
help, or it may hinder. If you are a natural visualizer, it may 
be very ca^ for you to *S€c' just what you want to bring 
about. In that case, exercise your visualizing power, provided 
you can do so without fixing in your consciousness limits to the 
means of attainment and to the final form of appeal ance, 
which your * demonstration • is to take. Don’t let yoursc:lf fall 
into thef error of trying to specify in detail just what you want 
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to create. Hold to the general ideal, and ^make it big. But 
don’t imagine that events must shape, themselves according to a 
coarse which you can pre-determiije. It is ends you are after, 
not means — and even these ends will probably come in a bigger 
and more satisfying form if you do not try to cast the mould of 
your desire into too rigid a form. If you find that uisuahzing 
tends to produce this fixation of consciousness, you may be able 
to correct the trouble by visifalisjng different sees of conditions, 
each of which will in a different way satisfy your inner urge. 
If you are trying to ‘demonstrate ’ a home, for instance, visua- 
lize many ideal homes, any one of which would satisfy you. In 
this way you will generalize your desire, and free it from the 
limitations of personality. 

One final factor should be kept in mmcl, in using tnis cos- 
mic side of desire: Cosmic energy is the link which connects the 
purely personal with the purely spiritual. In some respects it 
rcsernbles the former, in others the latter. It is a phase of con- 
sciousness, and has laws of its own which are neither spiritual 
nor personal. In one important detail, however, it is unlike the 
dynamics of pure Spirit: time is always an element in res work- 
ing, although the time it requires to perform a given transaction 
is often much shorter than the time- force exerted from the per. 
sonai plans would reciuire. 

This time element, however, means in terms of application 
that you must continue to use the force of your desire, regularly 
and always with the same impersonal serenity, until you get re- 
sults. This does not mean that no results are produced by the 
first attempts to utilize Cosmic energy, but rather that these first 
results have not yet gathered sufficient momentum to manifest 
themselves to your physical senses. By sticking to your part of 
the work, you will enable the cosmic forces to gather momentum. 



ETCHINGS FROM THE 

BROAD HIGHWAY OF 
Philosophy 

F. H. KEY 

Antfplllam canda tenes. — *You hold an eel by the 

tail ’ — When a physician, no matter how learned and acquaint- 
ed with medicine, receives into his care a sick man, he can 
never be certain of preventing his patient from shuffling off the 
mortal coil. Such a feat is uncertain on account of the veiy 
nature of things: how, for instance, may an alkaline or vege- 
table drug, administered to a person in a dying condition, pre- 
vent the soul from escaping from its body. It escapes, and yet 
in many cases the body is left in a good condition and quite 
capable of continuing its earthly existence, except that the 
spark of animation has flitted* So, no doubt, may have reason- 
ed Avicirma; the great doctor of the still greater city of Ispahan. 
He must often have observed that in endeavouring to keep a 
sick man from dying he held an eel by the tail, and that it 
might slip out of his grasp in most inexplicable manner in spite 
of anything he was able to do to hold it imprisoned. 

From having been a species of physicist he aimed at enlarg- 
ing his knowledge, and gave himself up to a study of psychics, 
as many a man bred like him has since done* We have our 
specialists now in the various branches of psychic science, such 
as phrenology. Avicirma began with an investigation, as was 
only natural, of the actual relation, or possibilty of such relation 
between the body and the mind. For him there existed a 
rational soul, which, possibly from his own particular obser- 
vation and induction, discovered itself to be a something differ- 
ent from its outside physical covering. The discovery of five 
different senses, or faculties, is attributed to him, their seat of 
emanation being located in the brain — a sort of five inner 
principles working in a certain conjunction with other outside 
nVe senses. There has been a translation of this physician’s 
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psychological literature into one of the European languages, 
and therein may be found the enumeration of siifch faculties as 
•sense judgment \ ‘ common sensc^', • imagination * (whosesphere 
of action occupies the frontal portion of the brain), ‘ memory * 
(located in ihe back portion), and * fancy ' (which takes up an 
intermediate position between the front and rear parts)— 
•fancy* is supposed differ^t from • imagination *, having as it 
does the distinguishing faculty of apprehending the presence of 
good or evil and disseminating warning of such to tHe remain- 
ing four senses. Sejise knowledge makes itself evident in move- 
ment: and, relatively, movement is conducive towards a lational 
knowledge. Hence, the rational soul is endowed with the 
distinction of being external to the effects of limitations sueh 
as space and time, and is at the same time of an ability to be 
quite independently active of any restrictions which might be 
afforded by its carnal shell. 

Having arrived thus far in defining any probable relation 
existing between the physical and the psychic, it became neces- 
sary to provide some rational end (theoretically) tcF which the 
above might constitute a means. Of a verity goodness and 
truth are worthy to be placed side by side at the topmost point 
of such an ethical ascent. Truth and a general piety may be 
effected, or brought within the reach of the carnal by such 
means as self-denial (speaking of the fleshy lusts),and a rigorous 
subjection of ihe body, by wholly making as abstract the self, 
or soul, from wanton sevsihle (X'ptrience: Xhdit an ethereal 

illumination may encounter no stumbling block and other 
obstacle, and ihus airive to light up and make glorious the 
existence of the soul. The admission of an oriental strain of 
mysticism is allowed involuntarily into this scheme of things — 
it intrudes itself in a manner naturally subtle. Without it the 
scheme of things would be no scheme at all. 

The outcome of these dealings was the appearance of an 
Arabian literary work by Alhoun on Optic^^ of whose contents 
the following affords a summary. — ‘Written quite in the spirit 
of the ahen) latest treatises on th< physiology and psychology 
of vision (observe the combination here brought about between 
the two branches of a common philosophy). * He treats of. 
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visoal sensation proper, colour, visual space perception, the per- 
ception of dep'bh, the dependence of size upon the visual angle, 
the assimilation of memory ima'ges to visual percepts, etc., etc.' 
At about the middle of the eleventh century A. D., there seems 
to have been a general recrudescence of the Islamic races in 
northern Africa, and* they swarmed across the Meditaranean 
sea settling wherever they gained a. foothold on the southern 
shores of Europe. 

In lJi87 Saladin brought Jerusalem under his own power ; 
and Egypt, ruin of an ancient civilisation, had been recovered 
for the Caliphate of Baghdad. The spirit of the times served 
to foster conquest as much as learning ; a sort of eastern renais- 
sance occurred, and finally in the world of thought Averroes 
arrived to bring to a culmination the psycho-physical theses of 
his predecessors. 

Meanwhile a great oriental civilisation had grown up, and 
was even now turning towards a fatal decline. Where were 
the old fire-worshippers gone of ancient Persia ? Like Babylon 
or Athens 0( Alexandria, the famous city of Ispahan might 
also boast of being a great centre of learning. Ispahan had 
once been the capital of Persia, and in her time was the alma 
mater of such philosophic pioneers as Airccuua (Ibu Sina), 
who came to his death in 1037 A. D. We find that an Ara- 
bian Physiological Psychology was an effulgence contemjiora- 
neous with the early Scholasticism of the Occident; it was a 
movement of interest, that gradually developed among eastern 
surroundings, and again in itself lent an environment to the 
Asiatics, within which was received and cultivated by the 
Arabians such traditions of western learning as managed to 
filter through the dark mysticism of those ages. The tradition;; 
of scholasticism became especially noted in Syria. 

Ispahan still possesses a grat many remains of its ancient 
splendour. Timur, or Tamerlane, of the Turks who brought 
about a great invasion of India, capturing Agra and Delhi and 
setting up his dynasty of imperial moguls, also brought the 
ancient Persian City under his yoke in the year 1387, It was 
again some centuries later sacked by its neighbouring mara- 
, uders the Afghans. 



PHRENOLOGY 
PRACTICALLY EXPLAINED 

DEFICIENT COURAGE 

]. MILLOTT SEVERN. F. B. p. s. 

It is indeed surprising what a vast number of people- there 
are who in other respects are highly giftrd, but who are lament* 
ably deficient in courage. 

Genius is usually regarded as a rare quality ; thus if our 
own, our neighbour’s, or someone else’s child shows some parti- 
cular sign of genius, we ho'd it in high esteem, and as an 
intellectual example to others. Yet it may surprise many to 
know that courage is a quality quite as rare as genius. For 
one truly courageous individual, or one possessing the elements 
of true courage, we find more who do, or under favourable 
circumstances would, manifest more than average intelligence. 

Courage may be classed with the rarest of qualities. The 
newspaper press, recognising this, is ever ready to e.xtol and 
applaud acts of person bravery, pluck and daring. 

National greatness is the outcome, not only of courage, but 
also of well directed intelligence and sense of duty; yet we 
have many brave sailors and soldiers, and many records of 
heroic actions of those who have imperilled or sacrificed their 
lives for the good of their fellows. 

The <iuality of courage arises out of the faculty of Com- 
bativeness, which, under the guidance of the higher mental 
powers prompts us to protect the weak, to secure the rights of 
the poor, to overcome obstacles and surmount difficulties in 
ipite of tremendous odds, and so attain ihe highesi liberty, the 
•truest freedom, and strive to bring about the greatest happiness 
for the greatest number. 

It costs men much to be courageous when they must of 
necessity go against public opinion, fight the popular party, and 
for conscience sake take the weakest side. 

There are many men and women who have great gifts to 
present to the world, but have not the pluck or courage to dis. 
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play them; though it may not always be lack of courage that 
hinders che manifestation of their gifts ; there are often other 
weaknesses as well inhibiting the output of mentality and 
genius; hence the advantage of knowing these hindering concl'- 
tions on the basis of phrenological developments. 

There are two distinctive kinds of courage— moral and 
physical. Minister.^, lawyers, authors, teachers^, agitator?, 
especially need moral courage, since they have to appeal to 
others through their intellect, reason and moral faculties. 
Soldiers, sailors, aviators, explorers, hunters, wild-animal tamers 
lequire physical courage, and many mechanicians, manutactur- 
ejs and others who work in dangerous po.ition? and businesses. 

One in whom Combativeness is small and Destructiveness 
large, will frequently put up with a great deal of imposition 
and opposition without any particular show of resentment or 
self defence but when thorcughly aroused, his wrath, and 
indignation may be so excessive as to be almost uncontrollable. 
I have examined tpany such persons, who, when they could 
restrain themselves no longer, have given way to passion 
to such an extraordinary degiee as seriously to affect their 
health. 

The man with !a<ge Destructiveness and small combatives 
ness tends to be more passionate than pugilistic, and as he 
possesses none of the lawye^like, argumentative, cudgel-using 
characteristics as a ready means of defending himself, he v;ill 
hold aloof or steer clear of opposition if he can do so convenj* 
ently, but when it is necessary to resort to self-defence he doe, 
not play a losing game ; he hits hard, his blows are powerful, 
forcible and effective, and his speech is scathingly bitter, Wrath- 
ful and vindictive. 

A morally courageous person is not necessarily of an arro- 
gant pugilistic or quarrelsome nature, but rathei of a cool, self- 
possessed contemplative demeanour, jwhe cares lo brave the storm 
in the midst of Jdangers, difficulties and oppositions, though much 
self-sacrifice may be needed to achieve the good he desires to 
attain. 

• Many acts of self denial need courage ; hence the desirabi- 
lity of its cultivation. What mean, paltry things some people 
•wilUtODpto, witness, or sanction, when lacking courage to 
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contend with and face opposition; such individyials not only 
allow themselves to be imposed upon, but Will frequently resort 
*0 low down, contemptible acts, while important matters, which 
should conscientiously demand their serious attention and pro- 
tection, are allowed to take their course unheeded and without 
challenge. 

Courage is a quality which is largely appreciated by the 
majority of people. When we tear a minister or put/lic speaker 
who has the courage of his convictions — who dares to speak his 
mind, proclaiming his views regardless of cost, who dares, in 
fact, to do his simple duty,' why, crowds flock ts hear him The 
same may be said of a writer ; if he has the courage and daring 
truthfully to speak out, his writings will be largely in demand. 

The cultivation of courage is very much neglected. Parents 
should encourage and foster the development of this quality in 
their children, for it is indeed important, from a moral as well 
as a physical standpoint, and it would frequently be of greal 
value to them. 

To fight the battles of life manfully and successfully re- 
quires considerable pluck, and hence the need to instil the sense 
of courage — ^moral and physical — into the minds^ of young 
people. The last rash act of many a suicide is frequently due to 
want of courage to face that which would appear to many, 
more strongly endowed with this quality, but an ordinary diffi- 
culty. 

To cultivate courage, endeavour to come more boldly for- 
ward, do not calmly put up with impositions, assert yourself 
protect your ow'n and others’ moral rights on all possible occa- 
sions. It would ds well also, whenever opportunities afford, to 
join in debates and take part in public meetings. Do not ever 
give up, on grounds of opposition, whatever is worthy of your 
support and protection. Have no fear of any sort. To be 
void of fear, and to know that it is a condition which you 
yourse.f have overcome and mastered is a grand and lofty fee - 
jng to have secured, and an inspiration to others to follow your 
examp. e. To rid the world of fear would be to rid mankind *of 
one ot Its Worst enemies. 



A LIOHT-BRINQER 

r 

H. KELLETT CHAMBERS the Azoth 

Perhaps the most significant step that has yet been taken 
in the advance of modern science towards realms of investi- 
gation wherein tne occultist has hitherto encountered no rival, 
is the one by which a daring New York ophthamologist, Dr, 
William H Bates, is curing people of ‘incurable’ defects of 
vision— yes, and teaching them to cure themselves— by invok- 
ing the Memory and the Imagination. 

Dr, Bates has discovered that errors of refraction— a term 
that embraces all the familiar defects of vision— are produced 
not by disease but by mental strain, a discovery destructive of 
all previous ophthalmological doctrine on that subject. 

Caused by the mind, they can also be cured through the 
agency of the mind— that’s the pith of Dr. Bates’s discovery. 
Dr. Bates tells >ou to ‘remember black \ first with dosed and 
then with opened eyes, and your success in executing that 
fundamental interior act may prove an index to your chance of 
throwing away your spectacles in a few weeks, days or even 
hours 

Some ot Dr. Bates’s incidental discoveries are of profound 
interest to the occultist and the mystiC. Here is one, for 
instance — You ^cannot tell a lie and preserve normal vision. 
This has been established with the aid of that useful instrument 
the retinoscope. 

• A person may have good vision when he is telling the 
truth writes Dr. Bates, * but if he states what is not true 
even with no intent to deceive, or if he imagines what is no 
true, an error of refraction will be produced, because it is im 
possible to state or imagine wnat is not true without an effort. 

« I may claim to have discovered that telling lies is bad fo 
the eyes, and whatever bearing this circumstance may haw 
upon the universality of defects of vision, the fact can easii 
be demonstrated. If a patient can read all the small letters o 
the bottom line of the test card, and either deliberately or can 
lessly miscalls any of them, the retinoscope will indicate a 
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error of refraction In numerous cases pa ‘i^nts have been asked 
to state their ages incorrectly, or to try to imagine that they 
were a year older or a year younger than they actually were 
and in every case when they did this the retinoscope indicated 
an error of refraction. 

» • 

Another remaikable discovery by Dr. Bates, and one that 
is likely to prove abundantly fruitful in (he future, is that we 
all possess telescopic and microscopic vision without knowing 
it. That is, we can all subconsciously see the moons of Jupiter or 
read a page ot print held against the nose. This writer can 
testify to having witnessed a demonstration of telescopic sigh 
in the case oi a subject who had never seen Dr. Bates befoiel^ 
At a distance of twelve or sixteen feet the doctor held up for* 
two or three seconds a card closely covered with small type^ 
perhaps equivalent to a page of an ordinary bible. The subject, 
who happened to be the writer’s wife, could not at that distance 
distinguish one word or letter from another — the card was natu- 
rally just a grey blur of print. 

Removing the card from her vision and selecting, one by 
one, different letters at random and describing their position on 
the card — for instance, < in the fifth line of the third paragrahp, 
the fourth letter of the second word from the end of the line’ — 
the doctor would bid the subject, who had closed her eyes, to^ 
• imagine or to ‘ sec ’, the letter in question and to answer his 
interrogatory as to the relative distinctness of its various parts 
unfier different conditions of imagined form— an interrogatory 
based upon the Bates principle that th^true can be ‘ imagined’ 
or visualized, much more clearly than the false. For example, 
if theletter in question were a capital ‘D’, and the subject, 
Were told to ‘ imagine ’ it curved at the left hand side, or straight 
at the right, or open at either side or at the top or bottom, the 
letter of her interior vision would grow faint and blurred ; but 
each successive part of it would stand out black and clear when 
she was asked how it looked with that particular part in corres- 
pondence with ♦he (to her) unknown letter. 

Step by step, by pjocess of elimination, it was demonstrated 
that the subject possessed in her subconsciousness a knowledge 
of every letter on that page of print. Sometimes she * 
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would interrupt the* interrogatory almost as soon as it had begun 
by calmly ailnouncing the name of the letter, saving that she 
saw it clearly; but in such ca^es the doctor would select another 
letter and insist on the resumption of his slower method, which 
excluded all feats of direct clairvoyance or intuition. 

It occurs to me here to conjecture something that Dr. Bates 
u has not suggested in his extraordirfary book, ‘ The Cure of Im- 
// perfect Sight by Treatment whheut Glasses \ nor in his earnest 
/ and admirable little magazine, * Better Eyesight * (both publish- 
I cd by the Central Fixation Publishing Company, New York', 
and that is that by his technique of treatment he is not only 
enabling his patients to relax their eyes but also to draw i.pon 
ihc ir reserves of subconscious vision for the reinforcement of the 
conscious vision. 

One of Dr Bate’s important services to science and huma- 
nity has been his systematic demolition of the hitherto accepted 
Delmholt^ theory that ‘ accomodation *, or change of focus for 
vision at vaiying distances, was produced by appropriate fluctu- 
ations in tfie curve of the crystalline lens. Even to question 
that venarable dogma of ophthalmology required something 
m*ore than the valor of the gentleman who has heard to speak 
disrespectfully of the Etjuator. Dr. Bates did more than ques- 
tion it. By a series of experiments extending over several years, 
the results of which were published in the New York Medical 
journal and the Bulletin of the New York Zoological society, 
he demonstrated that the lens has nothing whatever to do with 
accomodation, that it is incapable of changing its curve, that 
accomodation may take place when the lens is absent, that 
accomcdaticn is produced by alterations in the shape of the eye- 
ball brought about by its external muscles, and that Helmholtw 
in his cxperinrients, had used a defective technique. 

When Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, 
thereby flying in the face of Aristotle and of Galen, he was 
ostracised by his profession for many years, * He fell mightily 
in his practice, ’ iwas believed by the vulgar that he was crack, 
brained, and all the physicians were against him,* says a 
chronicler. And Bates has had his share of the same kind of 
* niuddlr-beaded hostility. But this is a rapid age, and be is 
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already outliving his mattyrdom. Besides# he is too busy to 
care. The man has only one object in life, find that is, to 
spread broadcast over the worlti the mighty news that nature 
made the eye a perfect instrument, and that man’s torturing of 
it with glasses is destructive and totally unnecessary — if the 
victim will practise a simple technique of relaxation aiid ‘cen- 
tral fixation, * involving the methodical use of imagination and 
memory. 

For more than six ytars he has been using his system with 
astonishing success in the eye clinic ac the llarJem Hospital, 
Hundreds of children have been sent there from the public 
schools to be fitted with glasses, and instead of glasses they 
havi: obtained normal vision without glasses. A very simp e 
method devised by him for cuiing and preventing errors of 
refraction in schools has been employed in several American 
cities with remarkable results, and the movement is growing. 

With these activities, with incessant laboratory work, with 
his private patients, who include an occasional converted mem- 
ber of his own profession, and with his magazine,, the discover- 
er’s life IS all too full for him to fret about acamedic slowness to 
accept revolutionary truth. Investigators of those finer forces 
ot Nature commonly called ‘ Occult ’ may find in the Bates pro- 
cess ot ‘ seeing black ’ an important aid in the earlier stages of 
meditation, and listen to this, 

' A boy of fourteen came to the eye clinic of the Harlem 
Hospital with a foreign body deeply embedded in his cornea*. 
It caused him much pain, and his mother stated that a number 
of physicians had been unable to remove it, because the child 
Was so nervous that he could not keep still long enough, al- 
though cocaine had been used quite freely. The i oy was told ; 
to look at a black object, close and cover his eyes, and think of i, 
the black object until he saw black. He was soon able to do ' 
this, and the pain in his eye was relieved. 1 ie was next taught 
to remember the black with his eyes open. The foreign body 
was then removed from the cornea. The operation was one 
of much difficulty and required considerable time but the boy 
felt no pain. While it was in' progress he was asked if he was 
stiff remembering blacK • 
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‘ You bet I am, he repUed 

From all ol which it may be perceived that this fearless 
medical pioneer, in finding curative forces arrong the d isrfgard 
ed complexities of the human c6nscioi»sne5s, has thrown open- 
an illimitable field of discovery lor the rredicine j)t the future. 
Dr. Bates seems to be aware of ♦his hjmsrif. He regards his 
Work as in its infancy, and the remainmg time of one life as all 
too short for the labor he aspires to^ accomplish. His patient 
research contmually unveils new marvels — and the occultist 
knows that "every marvel of consciousness thus unveiled to the 
experimental scientist is a stone in the arch sJoW’y rising to 
\ ridge the troublesome and unnecessary ch »sm that has yawn- 
ed so ion" and so deeply between the science of matter and the 
science of origins and ulitimatcs. 



RENTS IN THE VEIL, 

I 

V, D. RISFII, n. A. r,. r,. r:. (JfTnnE-Ar'VQrATK). ’ ’ 

SlJP'HADRA BaI KiSui : — Yfs, here I have come. Ask me 
practise penance fo' my elevation as 

Weil as that of others Premila 

is alright The messengers 

showed me my house (after death). 

It is a good one i had seen 

Ram rirth onemonth ago. Then he 
was talking about Vedant and told 
(us) how a man should behave. Wait 
for a couple of minutes. I iry to re* 
col'ect what he had said. He had 
repeated Sanskrit verses, I cannot re- 
produce them now He will come 
to-mortow at 6 A. M. Do not miss his time. You may go to 
Poona. I shall not accompany you, because Guru would not 

allow 't. Guru allows me to come here I lemember 

you Do not inform tt e date and place of my death to the 
perjicn who has sc nt you a letter from Madras. Do not send 
him my photo also. What more information do j’ou want 
about me ? I do not wish that these things should be told him. 
I do not wish it. You may send if you like. 

(This refers to a letter from Mr. B, P. vVadia inquiring 
about her place and time of death with a view to obtain more 
.information about her). 

• Ganpat Smgh (spirit) is in the Tapo Loka. He had met 
me 15 days ago. There he worships God and practises penance^ 
I cannot tell whether he will come to write or not, unless I ask 

him Now I am standing beside the wall to which you 

have fixed the l^mp, Yisierday I ate Shira and sweet balls 

and had prepared rice in the evening We go*to 

Bombay within 5 houi .:. We go along with the wind. I do 
notiexpect any help f .um the man in Madras, • * 
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Day before yesterday I bad come at quarter to nine and 

was here till haJf past nine • I did not iind time 

to see Ganpat Singh. I practise penance by day and sleep at 

night I know that Kr shna Rao Koche has come in 

the Spirit World. I have not seen him. He is in the Bhuvar 
Lcka. ,1 shall see him and ask him to come. Why do you ask 

me about the loss of the Notes? Don't ask the same 

questions again and again The Jady described in the letter 
from England to you is myself. Do not send any other thing 
there. 

Last night I had gone to Nara\ana Rao Nagpurkar (a 

Spirit tor 5 minutes Ycu should remember God. I 

am not troubled by your calling me. 

Last night Ahilya Bai Was talking with you in your dream. 

I ( O not remember what she was saying . 

In reply to your question as to what I want. I say I do 
not want anything except that you should keep with you what- 
ever belongs fo me and use my clothes, etc. 

In my dream last night I saw God Shree Krishna, who had 
in his hands Conch, Disc, Mace and Lotus. 

I was late in coming because I was prnciising penance 
Ycur lajt right’s talk made rre laugh. I was here at that time. 
Ask me questions. You inquire as to bow I passed my day 
happily. Do not weep. I feel pain thereby. I cannot explain 
how. How many things of my identity should I tell you? Here 
my companion is Mr. Laghate and a female friend Kashi Bai 
stays near me. 

Penance is voluntary here, but such i- not the case with 
Japa. Last night I had come in your dream. I was with you ' 
for 5 minutes. 1 saw you at about 3 a. M The reason why I ‘ 
stayed such a shoit time is that the Guru does not allow me to 
stay longer. 

II 

Devi DayaJ, Vakil, Sunam sends us the following communica- 
tion from a departed spirit. 

Now, I Jive in a dark star. In the early perjod 

of my life I bad undertaken many jobs but m the last 
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they were all abandoned in favour of shop-keeping business. 
Since 4 months I am dead. I ‘have a son surviving me. 
At the time of death, though I was not a good man, I had be- 
come clairvoyant (Roshan Znrvir), I was seeing thi:. world as 
well as the next as just with my eyes* AJl actions gobd of bad 

of my life passed before me. , I at last lost consciousness. 

When I regained sens^es I was not fully conscious that I 

had been dead. It was rather a state of an ordinary dream on 
say, a state of semiconsciousness. A sentinel took bold of me 
•and dragged me to a court, when I saw two persons with mest 


horrible faces ferociously looking at me, which deprived 

me of my sensc.^ again, and recovery disci jsed me in jet-. 

darkness Since late, I was longing for light, r nd to-day 


it is as if by chance, that I saw .'ome light ^nd for this 1 came here 
Fearing^ I opened conversation as I got replies of my questions 
and satisfied with the interview, I fc el very much pleased to see 
a ] uman form after so Jong (a) time. The place, where I live 
is most tormeniive. There is so much pain, that northing upon 
the earth can be said to resemble it. All this is due to my evil 
actions. Very often, I had given false evidence in favour of my 
friends, 1 had passed an adulterous life and behaved very un. 
fairly with people, I know not how far, T shall have to live 
here. I am in gnat distress You seem to possess a good dea 
of sympathy. If possible, kindly make prayer, that I may get 
rid of this dungeon and have some peace. I have not come to 
deceive in the least, nor I n^ean to injure anyone for I have 

already completely blackened with the previo us wrongs 

Most ardently, I am asking for pardon and mercy. I will be 
highly obliged, it your party will do that (what) can be best for 
me, I will be more indebted it you send the translation of my 
statement to the Kafp tor publication. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

STRANGE PHENOMENON? 

Dkaj^ Sir —In rcspcnseto the enquiries in the June issue 
of our Kalpaka (p 2^9) of Messrs. Sant Sampuran Singh and 
C’. V. Apte, I beg to say that such a phenomenon as felt by 
30U, with ^onr eyes shut or opened, while in the course of your 
ncditation is not a strange tidng. You w IJ be astonisned, 
when you will find j^ourfelf floating jn the air. You must go 
on with your concentration and meditation, they will lead you 
to perfection. 

When the mind has b.ecn trained to remain fixed m a 
certain intei nal cr external ‘location’, there cemes to it the 
power 01 flowing in an unbroken current, as it were, towards 
the point This state is meditation. If you could first con- 
centrate upon an object as you do and then are able to continue 
in that concentratfe n to dwell only on the internal part of tbe 
pe. ception cf which .he object was the effect, everything then 
would come under your control. 

A S' to Mr. G. V. Apte, be should go on with bis lessons 
carefully and I wish to have a reply on the subject from him 
only, ro rratter, if even after seme months. There ii no better 
way to arrive at a conclusion than by one’s own experiences. 

I shall be extremely glad to bear of the development and 
success achieved by Mr Munaweera by the time. I find myself 
interested in him, it must be a samsk ir of life. 


Delhi. 


Mata Prasada. 

* 


•X- 


MY DREAM. 



My elder broth r died three years ago. I was going with 
him to a certain factory which we entered and asked some one 
to do some work tor us. I don't remember well what it was. 
I left my brother there and I entered an adjoining house which 
was just in course of being built, I went to the first floor. 
There .came a beautiful damsel in white clothes, herself white- 
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complexioncd ; there soon appeared a white horse. The lady 
asked me if I intended to go with her and’behold the secrets 
of the universe. I said yes. The lady rode on the horse and 
asked me to sit behind her ; I did sc and the horse began to fly 
in the skies upwards and onwards. 1 remember me going high 
up in the clouds on the horse with the lady, but soon^ I fprgot 
myself, the lady and the horse. 1 don’t Know how^ to describe 
it. Either I slept Oi I went to a consciousness of which T can’t 
remember anything. * After some, time, I began to realise that 
wc were descending down to the earth, myself all pleasure. 
The lady asking me if I saw everything, I said yes. 1 greatly 
’thanked her, knelt down at her feet and began to weep; she 
said she would come again when I wanted her. 1 asked her 
name but she did not give u ; so I again knelt and wept. My 
eyes opened, it was 0 A. M. and I found myself weeping 
in the bed, 

N. G. S. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

Scientific experi ^ ents - by Dr. Lahmann and his feliow 
workers have shown that perspiration due to natural exercise in 
the sunshine got rid of poiscns powerful enough to kill 
rabbits ^ This certainly point? to the absolute need for exercise, 
especially in the case ot those whose blood is not pure, as observ- 
ed by Mr. Eustace Miles, M. a. (a well-known writer on health 
subjects) in toe Pcjpitiar Science Siftii gs. ‘ The best time for 
most people Will probably be before breakfast or when they are 
coming home from work.* You should try to enjoy the exercise 
and be thankful for it. ‘ During the exercise one should keep 
the body in the right position and attend to the depth and 
rhythm of the breathing ; and one should practise, also, simple 
self-suggestion.’ The exercise should be followed by a wash, — 
• preferably a good warm bath *, says Mr. Eustace Miles, but 
We would naturally prefer a magic cold bath in our country — 
and ‘a vigorous rub with the hands and with a towel *. This 
is the way to lighten the burden of the ‘already overtaxed kid- 
neys’ by helping the skin to ‘get rid oi certain toxins*. 

Another remarkable series of experiments have led Fritz 
Grunewald to conclude that some persons in every respect 
behave like living magneis and that this behaviour .is not only 
closely connected with physiological and psychical phenomena, 
but opens up unthought-of vistas in the further investigation of 
body and soul, according to Dr. A. Gradenwitz of Berlin in the 
Internation til Psychic Gazette. The experiments were carried 
out on a Mr. P, I. who ‘ is able with his hands to deflect the 
magnetic needle, his two hand.:^ generally showing opposite 
polarity ’. • It was, of course, interesting to ascertain whether 

the will of the person would exert any influence on these pheno- 
mena. This was soon found to be actually the case, Mr. P. I. 
simply by exerting his will-power — with his hand kept perfectly 
motionless — being able to alter the magnetic force and, accord- 
ingly, the current intensity. 

‘By examining the whole body of the person as to the pre- 
sence of magnetism, Grunewald has been able so far to ascertain 
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that his hinds, arms and. temporarily his.head, will exhibit 
magnetic properties. Especially interesting are .the relations 
between magnetism and physiological phenomena, as discovered 
by the experimenter. The deflection of a magnetic needle 
arranged above the hand, would undergo an alternation corres- 
ponding to the rhythm of breathing, increasing during ir^spira- 

tion, and deci easing during expiration Not less 

striking was the tact .that the magnetism which in the morning 
showed a negligible value, would in the course of the day 
undergo an increase after ^ach meal taken by the person. The 
» connection ascertained by Grunewald oetween magnetism and 
respiration and digestion, suggests the possibility of a connection 
with some other process, which is likewise said to consist in the 
aosorption and giving off of vital energy. ‘Though the exis- 
tence of a vital energy, ' is as yet denied by most medi- 

cal men, Grunewald would seem to have been the first to 

demonstrate in a palpable, objective way, the existence 

of a vital energy transferable from one person to the other. 
• 77it8 rrs7(lf of chjectixjc t( ininAn^itoniy reminds one of the 
asset ti n m ide by Hindoos that they Jor thonsands of years 
have b en iv po$sessio?i oj the art of aiserbiy^g ^Pmnaf %f%f 
vital ifiergy from the atmoi^phei e, by means oj a special techni- 
que of breathing or gymnastics* ‘ Referring to bis pictures of 
lines ot force (magnetic spectra), Grunewald finally drew atten- 
tion to the fact that those magnetic centres or poles would seem 
to exert organic functions. One point brought out by his earlier 
work, is that they are identical with those centres of luminous 
emanation which in many cases constitute the first stage of 
materialisation.* 



REVIEWS 

The Life beyond the Veil. Spirit Messages received 
and written down by the Kev. G. Vale Owen, Vicar of Oxford, 
Lancashire. 

Book III— The Ministry of Heaven with an Appre- 
ciation by Lord Northcuiffe and an introduction by Sir A* 
Conan Doyle. 

Book IV — The Battalions of Heaven with an Appre 
ciation by Lord Northcliffe and an introduction by SiR , 
Arthur Conan Doyle. 

LONDON : Thornton Butterworth Ltd , 15, Bedford 
Street, W. C. 2. 

We have already reviewed in these columns Book I (The 
LoWiands of Heaven, and Book II (The Highlands of rleaven). 
All these communications contain clear and intelligible descrip- 
tions of the life beyend the veil and bring the reader face to 
face with an unseen universe of unimagined grandeur. The 
messages wire received and written down by an English Clergy- 
man wh'.se sincerity is beyond question and whose character 
above reproach. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle describes these docu- 
ments as the most wonderful he had ever read in his life. The 
first script was from Mr. Vaie Owen’s mother. Zaodiel follow- 
ed. Another communicator was Astrel. Others were Arnel 
and Kathleen. ‘ The Ministry of Heaven ’ and ‘ The Battalions 
of Heaven ’ truly mark the ever ascending beauty of the narra- 
tive, rising steadily until it reaches a level ot sustained grandeur.’ 
We are happy to note that woild-wide publicity is given to the 
whole series of these messages which have been translated into 
six foreign languages and which should be judged by the ‘gene* 
ral impression ’ rather than by ‘ minute details ’ as has been 
aptly stated by Conan Doyle. 

Giordano Bruno Mystic and Martyr by Eva Mar- 
tin. 2 shillings net. LONDON ; Wm. Ridee & Sons, Ltd.» 
8. 11, Paternoster Row, E. C. 

Well has it been said that ‘ the red glow of Bruno’s funeral 
pyre was the rosy dawn of modern thought in Europe.’ The 

m 
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author traces the career of this ‘fiery life Wrom its beginning 
in peaceful surroundings through many vicissitudes* on the ‘ way 
of the cross * trodden by advanced*souls. ‘ The pivot of Brunos* 
philosophy was his deeply mystical belief in ihe divine unity of 
all existence, added to his Scientific conviction of the plurality 
of Worlds The present brochure fills a real need, giving,' as it 
does, the whole life-story and philosophy of the great martyr in 
a nutshell. * 

Recurring Earth Lives How and why. Reincaii- 

NATION DESCRIBED AND EXPLAINED BY F. MiLTON WiLLlS. 
NEW YORK; E. P. Dutton &Co., 681, Fifth Avenue. 
$ 1-25 NET. 

Dr, Willis of the Theosophical Society explains in this 
book the outlines of the theory of reincarnation from the theoso- 
phical point ot view. Briefly, the real man takes on fleshiy 
body after body for ages for learning all earthly lessons — each 
life being ‘a day at school Tne nee results of these lives are 
made the basisj for further evolution. Thus .reincarnation con- 
tinues with long intervals of heavenly bliss, nntil fJerfection is 
attained. The law of rebirth goes hand in hand with the law 
of Karma. Towards the close of the book are given ‘ special 
historic instances’ ot reincarnation according to theosophical 
teachings. 

The Inner Teaching and Yoga by Charles 
Wase. 4/6- net. LONDON: William Rider and Son, 
Limited., 8—11, paternoster Row, E. C. 4. 

Those interested in the study of Yoga in the light of 
Modern Thought should welcome this attempt to * unify the 
standpoint of the Eastern and Western schools of thought ’• 
After explaining the basis of the inner teaching, the author 
proceeds to deal with ‘the material universe’, the ‘philosopher’s 
stone’, the ‘ law of creation ’, ‘unity and reality Yoga breath- 
ing, Nerve Centres, etc. Ch. Viand VII are specially instructive 
as showing hoW Yoga is related to concentration and the wi 1. 

Youth Obtained and Retained by George Starr' 
White, m. d., 327-3^i, South Alvarado^ Street, Lefs 

Angsles, Cal. (U. S. \.) I 4-00. ^ , 
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The students ol Kay asidd hi believe in the ‘possibility of 
realising Immortality here in the flesh'. Tne realisation of 
ever-growing youthfufness is a phase of the Kayasiddhi ideal 
ol life. The book under review can be read with profit and 
pleasure by those interested in the theory and practice of 
Kayasiddhi. Dr. White, the author, gives pungent suggestions 
on health culture. His exercises and drugless methods of he .l- 
ing are simple and uninvolved— rbeing a r'e&ume . f the advice 
given to his patients. The author is a psychic who causes his 
reade.s to and /e^/ and thus to truy live. It is said that 
he had sometimes become conscious of a friend being ill at a 
distance, had quickly tdegraphed him what to do and had 
found the whole thing absolutely correct. This is certainly 
possible for a spiritual healer to do. 

Live and grow young by Arthur Edw rd Stil- 
WELL $2.00. 

New York Youth Publishing Co., 576, Fifth Avenue, 

The subject matter of this book is claimed to have been 
given to the^ author in his sleep by those in the spirit world 
who informed him that ‘ it Was possible to prolong life by 
following their advice These disclosnies wrought a remark- 
able change in the author; who, though a railroad builder, has 
had several novels, photo- plays and songs by his spirit friends. 



The Song* of Life* 

Dedicated to Rabindranath Tagore 


List to th j Song of Life. It sings 
ItSelf Jin every heart, and brings 
Sweet solace to che drooping soa), 

E^'resb life from out the Cosmic Wnole. 

It is the Universal Song 

Whereto all separate notes belong ; 

The Jiving stream of joy and bliss 
Rreathed from Love’s infinite Abyss, 
The life-blojd of Crvaticn’s Rose, 

The sacramental wine which flovv-i 
For ever from the Graal. it sings 
Its murmuring tune of blis fuf love , 
Through earth below and heaven above 
Its drowsy sweet nes.-, draws the soul 
Into the rapture of the Whole. 

List to the Song of Life! It rings 
Triumphantly in Living things. 

Like crystal chime of fairy bells 
It echoes through enchanted dells ; 

In every breei^c the music swells 
Hu: most of all in your own heart 
The blind Musician weaves his Art. 


Mr:RKr>iTH Starr 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

• 

It is gratitying to watch the growth of the BJiartrahari 
IjO'lqe founded by some of the adherents of the Latent Li::!ht 
Cnltune at.Ujjain. The Lodge recently celebrated its Third 
Anniversary. Under the guidance of Mr. 

The G. S. Jogleker, B. A.J Inspector of Post Offices, 

^hwrtraha i the Lodge began to work. On his relinquish- 

Loci^e ing the office of President, Mr. C. J. Jacobi 
further improved the position. Mr. Durga 
Shankar Nagar, the Secretary of cue Lodge, with the help of 
Mr. Laxmi Narayan has been doing an uphill work. The Lodge 
commenced with rendering useful service in treating the poor 
and disappointed patient?. Its service was very much appreci 
ated when the Influenza epidemic was raging fiercely in Ujjatn. 
The firit anniversary was presided over by Mr. G. V. Ambore- 
ker, B. A., Principal of the Madhav College. The second year 
was a trying period| as the initial enthusiasm of the members 
coo'fd down«and as there was woeful lack of the .sineivs of wnr. 
However, the Secretary’s sincerity and earnestness and the 
timely help of Mr. Shaligramji helped the Lodge to tide over 
the difficulties. Then it was through the goodwil of Mr. 
Jagannath Nagar of Kanthal that the Lodge had a local habita- 
tion. The self-sacrificing zeal and service of the Secretary and 
his fellow-worker in the field of drugless healing attracted new 
members. Mr. Nagar’s success in ‘ Absent Treatment ’ has 
been praiseworthy In view of his meritorious services. Pandit 
M. Tiwari, Additional District Judge, Mr. R. B. Shrinivas 
Maidu, Forest Divisional Officer, Dr. Amir Khan, Sub Assistant 
Surgeon, Mail Hospital (Suni), and Seth Jamanlal Saheb of. 
Indore helped the Lodge with their freewill offerings. Mr. 
Nagar has established three branches which are also rendering 
some service to the public. 

The celebration of the Anniversary appears to have made 
ao impression on the public and cone something to advertise 
the aim scope of the Lodge. On the day of the Anniver- 
sary, the members^ repaired to the Bhartrahari Gufa and medt* 
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tated on the ‘peace of the world and weaj of the livin^ and^ 
departed souls* at the spot where the great sage who give his 
name to the Gufa is believed to Itave practised his Tnp A 
group photograph was taken at the mouth of the Gufa There 
was a large gathering at the lecture hal . Pan* it 
Tho G, N. Shastri, m. A., f. r. s., presided* Mr. 
Am :versary Kirpal Sin^hji of Indore in a felicitous speech 
prepared the way for the ensuing programme 
which opened with an address by Mr. G. C. Shulda. B. a , 
(Hons). The Annual Report was read by Mr. Motiial Sbarma. 
Mr. V. D. Rishi, B. A., LL. B. (Judge- Advocate of Indore), vi^hose 
* Rents in the Veil ’ is appearing in parts in our columns, dis- ' 
coursed upon ‘ Talking with the Dead * at some length. Then 
an essay from Sant Sampuranji on ‘True Name expels all 'ail- 
ments’ was read. A Special feature of tl\e programme was 
that tr.e members gave some practical demonstrations in Hypno- 
tism and Telepathy. On the last day, Mr. Durga Shankar 
Nagar dwelt on his favourite theme — ‘ Hints for the Aspirants 
of Occultism *. Pandit Shivduttji Sharma followed with his 
observations on ‘Yoga* and ‘Mantra Shastra* Those who 
witnessed the demonstration were convinced of the great possi- 
bilities of Finer Forces- 

In the course of a learned and thoughtful address, the 
President surveyed rapidly the fields of • Latent Light ’ from a 
transcendental and metaphysical point of view and pointed out 
that, to his mind, the Culture is mostly, if not 
The entirely, an ethical process. * It consists, to be- 
Presideutal gin with the Spiritual Alchemy of the Occultists, 
Address jn substituting pure for tht: impure thoughts, right 

for wrong desires.* His warning against abuse 
of psychic poWeis was certainly well-meant and well-timed 
lest white magic turn black, but we should reaffirm the Hindu 
view, as based upon a study of the Mantra Shastras, that there 
is such a thimj as the Uciitimatc exercise of subtler faculties and 
forces for psychic and spirittial ^fitness ‘ just as necessary as the exsf* 
cise of the phy&ioal n.uscUs for the sa^ke of health afid strength 
Even such a l^itimate and wholesome exercise is the well-rcgu, 
latcd practice of Spirit communion. It m^y a®t b eadvisable to 
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molest * the well-earned rest or Bhoga of the so-called ‘dead * 
against tbcir but both the ancient Hindu Spiritualism and 
the modern scientific Spiritualism, are agreed that the pitris or 
de carted souls are often anxious to convince their tnends here 
of their happy existence and continuous love and convey messages 
ot comtori and uplift to the mourners. In such cases, it will be 
wrong and even cruel not to turn our loving * gaze ' towards our 
brethren beyond the veil. It is perfectly r,ight and proper to 
hold intercourse with our lriends‘on the other side even as with 
those here. The ‘ dead * minister unto the living ; the living 
should serve the ‘ departed *. i here is mutual Service. To 
facilitate this is one ot the chief objects of genuine Spirit-com- 
municat’ons Thus, in the words of Mr. G. N. Shastrf, one 
may be doing ‘ real service noth to the dead and the living *. 

* It ad depends upon the motive 

On the whole, the address of the president is an intensely 
interesting one, agreeing in all essential points with the princi- 
ples of ‘ Latent Light Cuturc *. The importance of love as a 
^ mighty factor in healing is rightly insisted on. 

Conclusion ‘ True love alone can truly diagnose and effect a 
radical cure. The genuine power of the spirit or 
soul is manifested in great Love and greater hiimlity”. It is 
also such a spirit of love and humility that is required for success 
in spiritualistic sadhanas. If you are on the right track, there 
is absolutely no ground for fear. Remember that in the practice 
of genuine spiritualists, the ‘dead* are not called up, nor is their 
‘rest’ intertered with, but they themselves appear ready and 
eager lo get through and make themselves known. But the 
Hindu Spiritualist does not limit his investigations to making 
sure of his friends and relatives who have passed over, and, 
therefore, of his own continued existence after death as well as 
the actuality of such planes places as heaven and hell etc. 
He goes beyond the current spiritism ‘of the west to the. 
Spiritualism in a larger sense which alone leads to the joyous 
realisation that the Universe is Spiritual m its nature.-^P. S. A« 









